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"DRINKING 


SONG T1. 
THE HONEST FELLOW. 


HO |! pox o'this nonſenſe, 1 veithes give o'er, 
And talk of your Phillis and Chloe no more; 
Their face, and their air, and their mien—what a rout! 

Here's to thee, my lad !—puſh the bottle about. 


Let finical fops cies the fool and the ape ; 

They dare not confide in the juice of the grape > 
But we honeſt fellows —*ſdeath ! who'd ever think 
Of puling for love, while he's able to drink. 


'Tis wine, only wine, chat true e beſtows; 
Our joys it increaſes, and lightens our woes; 
Remember what topers of old us'd to ſing, 

The man that is drunk is as great as a king. 


Vol. II. Wo Tis 
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If Cupid aſſaults you, there's law for his wicks z * 
Anacreons caſes, ſee page twenty-fix: 


The precedent 's glorious, and juſt by my foul ; 


Lay hold On, * drown the — og 1 in a x bowl. þ 


What's life but a frolic, a fbng and a RT . 


My toaſt ſhall be this, whilſt I've liquor to quaſh, | 
May mirth and good fellowſhip always abound : 


Boys, fill up a bumper, and let it go round. : 


SONG IT. 
«ROUND 0. 7 


ETTER our heads than hearts ſhould ake, 
Loves childiſh empire we deſpiſe ; 
Good wine of him a ſlave can make, 
And force a lover to be wiſe. 


Wine ſweetens all the cares of peace, 
And takes the terror off from war ; 
To loves affliction it gives eaſe, 
And to our joys does beſt prepare, 


Better our heads than hearts ſhould ake, 
Loves childiſh empire we deſpiſe ; 

Good wine of him a ſlave can make, 
And force a lover to be wile. 
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s ON G 1. 
8 ſay women are like the ſeas, 
Some the waves, and ſome the rocks; 3 
Some the roſe that ſoon decays; _ 
Some the weather, and ſome the cocks: 
But if you'll give me leave to tell, 


There's nothing can be compar'd fo well, 
As wine, wine, women and wine, they run in a parallel. 


Women are witches, when they will, 
| So is wine, ſo is wine; 
They make the ſtateſman loſe his ſkill, 
The ſoldier, lawyer, and divine; 
They put a gig in the graveſt ſkull, 
And ſend their wits to gather wool: 
'Tis wine, wine, women and wine, they run in a parallel, 


What i is't that makes your viſage ſo paſe ? 
What is't that makes your looks divine? 
What is't that makes your courage to fail? 
Is it not women? Is it not wine? 
Tis wine will make you ſick when you're well; 
*Tis women that make your forthead to ſwell : 
Tis wine, wine, women "Ws wine, they ri run in a pact 


S o N w. 


THE women all tell me I'm falſe to my laſs, 


L That I quit my poor Chloe, and ſtick to my glaſs; 
But to you men of reaſon, my reaſons I'll own; 
And if you don't like them, why—-let them alone, 

B 2 They 
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Although I have left her, the truth I'll declare; 

1 believe ſhe was good, and I'm ſure ſhe was fair; 
But goodneſs and charms in a bumper [ ſee, 

That make it as good and as charming as ſhe. 


My Chloe had dimples and ſmiles, I muſt own; 


But, though ſhe could ſmile, yet in truth ſhe could frown : 


But tell me, ye lovers of liquor divine, 
Did you e'er ſee a frown in a bumper of wine ? 


Her lilies and roſes were juſt in their prime; 
Yet lilies and roſes are conquer'd by time : 

- But in wine, from its age ſuch a benefit flows, 
That we like it the better the older it — 


They tell me my love would in time have been cloy'd, 
And that beauty's inſipid when once 'tis enjoy'd 
But in wine [I both time and enjoyment defy ; 
For the longer I drink, the more thirſty am I. 


Let murders, and battles, and hiſtory prove 
The miſchiefs that wait upon rivals in love; 

But in drinking, thank heaven, no rival contends, 
For the more we love liquor, the more we are friends, 


She too might have poiſon'd the joy of my life, 
With nurſes and babies, and ſqualling, and ftrife ; 
But my wine neither nurſes nor babies can bring; 
And a big-bellicd bottle 's a mighty good thing. 


| We Ih 
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We ſhorten our days when with love we engage, 
It brings on diſeaſes and haſtens old age; 
But wine from grim death can its votaries ſave, 
And keep out t' other leg, when there's one in the grave. 


Perhaps, like her ſex, ever falſe to their word, 
1 : 8 She had left me to get an eſtate, or a lord; 

But my bumper (regarding nor title nor pelf ) 

Will ſtand by me when I can't ſtand by myſelf. 


Then let my dear Chloe no longer complain; 

She's rid of her lover, and I of my pain; 

For in wine, mighty wine, many comforts I ſpy; 
Should you doubt what I ſay, take a bumper and try. 


SONG v. 


HE tells me with claret ſhe cannot agree, 
And ſhe thinks of a hogfhead whene'er ſhe ſees me; 
For I ſmell like a beaſt, and therefor muſt I, 
Reſolve to forſake her, or claret deny. 
 EMuſt I leave my dear bottle, that was always my friend, 
s, And J hope will continue ſo to my lifes end? 
Muſt I leave it for her? 'tis a very hard taſk : 
Let her go to the devil Fg the other full flaſk. 


Had ſhe tax'd me with gaming, and bid me forbear, 

Tis a thouſand to one I had lent her an ear: 

Had the found out my Sally, up three pair of ſtairs, 
We 1 had balk'd her and gone to St. Jameses to prayers. 


3 Nauture, 
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Had ſhe bad me read homilies three times a day, 

She perhaps had been humour'd with little to fay ; 
But, at night, to deny me my bottle of red, 

Let her go to the devil !- there's no more to be ſaid. 


SONG VI. 
BY MR. HENRY CAREY. 


I 7ITH an honeſt old friend, and a merry old ſong, 
V And a flaſk of old port, let me fir the night long; 
And laugh at the malice of thoſe who repine, 
That they muſt ſwig porter, while I can drink wine, 


T envy no mortal, though ever fo great, 
Nor ſcorn I a wretch for his lowly eſtate; 
But what I abhor, and eſteem as a curſe, 

Is poorneſs of ſpirit, not poorneſs in purſe. 


Then dare to be generous, dauntleſs, and gay, 
Let's merrily paſs lifes remainder away; 
Upheld by our friends, we our foes may deſpiſe, 
For the more we are envicd, the higher we riſe, 


SONG vn. 
"THE HAPPY LIFE. 
BY MR. WILLIAM THOMPSON, 
Bock, a friend, a ſong, a glaſs, 
A chaſte, yet laughter- loving laſs, 
o mortals various joys impart, | 


Inform the ſenſe, and warm the heart, 
Thrice 


g, 
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Thrice happy they who, careleſs, laid 
Beneath a kind-embowering ſhade, 


With roſy wreaths their temples crown, 


In roſy wine their ſorrows drown. 


Mean while the Muſes wake the lyre, 
The Graces modeſt mirth inſpire, 
Good-natur'd humour, harmleſs wit ; 


Well-temper'd joys, nor grave, nor light. 


Let ſacred Venus with her heir, 
And dear Ilanthe too be there. 
Muſic and wine 1n concert move 
With beauty and . love. 


There peace mall West her dove-like wing, 


And bid her olives round us ſpring. 


There Truth ſhall reign, a ſacred gueſt! 


And Innocence, to crown the reſt. ; 


Begone, Ambition, riches, toys, 

And ſplendid cares, and guilty joys :— 
Give me a book, a friend, a glaſs, 
And a chaſte laughter. loving laſs, 


SONG 
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SONG vin. 
PLATOS ADVICE.” 


AYS Plato, why ſhould man be vain, 
F Since bounteous heav'n hath made him great; 
Why l-ok with inſolent diſdain 
On thoſe undeck'd with wealth or ſtate ? 
Can ſplendid robes, or beds of down, 
Or coſtly gems that deek the fair, 
Can all the glories of a crown | 
Give health, or eaſe the brow of care ? 


The ſcepter'd king, the burthen'd ſlave, 
The humble, and the haughty dic; 
The rich, the poor, the baſe, the brave, 

In duſt, without diſtindtion, lie. 
Go ſearch the tombs where monarchs reſt, 

Who once the greateſt titles bore ; 
The wealth and glory they poſſeſs'd, 
And all their honours are no more. 


So glides the metcor through the ſky, 
And ſpreads along a gilded train, 

But, when its ſhort-liv'd beauties die, 

Diſſolves to common air again. 

So 'tis with us, my jovial ſouls : — 

Let friendſhip reign while here we ſtay ; 

Let's crown our joys with flowing bowls ;— 
When Jove us calls we mull obey, 

Af alteration of a poem, written by the rev. mr. Mathew 


(huſband of the celebrated Letitia) Pilkington, beginning, 
1 „% Why, Lycidas, ſhould man be vain,” 


SONG 
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SONG IX. 


Gy me but a friend and a glaſs, boys, 
IF 


LI ſhow ye what 'tis to be gay, 
I'll not care a fg for a laſs, boys, 
Nor love my briſk youth away; 
Give me but an honeſt fellow, 
That's pleaſanteſt when he is mellow, 
We'll hve twenty-four hours a day. 


*Tis woman in chains does bind, boys, 
But 'tis wine that makes us free; 

'Tis woman that makes us blind, boys, 
Bat wine makes us doubly ſee, _ 

'Fhe female is true to no man, 

Deceit is inherent to woman, 
But none in a brimmer can be. 


SONG--X. 


ID me, when forty winters more, 
Have furrow'd deep my pallid brow; 
When from my head, a ſcanty ſtore, 
Lankly the wither'd treſies flow; 
When the warm tide, that bold and ſtrong 
Now rolls impetuous on and free, 


Languid and flow ſcarce fteals along; 


Then bid me court ſobriety, 


Nature, who form'd the varied ſcene 
Of rage and calm, of froſt and fire, 


Unerring guide, could only mean 


That age ſhould reaſon, youth deſire; : 
phall 
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Shall then that rebel man preſume 
(Inverting natures law) to ſeize 
The dues of age in youths high bloom, 

And join 1mpoſſibilities ? 


No- let me waſte the frolic May 


In wanton joys and wild exceſs, 
In revel ſport, and laughter gay, 

And mirth, and roſy chearfulneſs. 
Woman, the ſoul of all delights, 

And wine, the aid of love, be near: 
All charms me that to joy incites, 

And ev'ry ſhe that's kind, is fair. 


$0NG N 
BY MR. GAY.” 


OUTH's the ſeaſon made for joys, 
Love is then our duty, 
She alone, who that employs, 
Well deſerves her beauty. 
Let's be gay, 
While we may, 
Beauty” s a flower deſpis'd in decay. 


Let us drink and ſport to-day, 
Ours is not to-morrow z 
Love with youth flies ſwift away, 
Age is nought but ſorrow. 
Dance and ſing, 
Time's on the wing, 
Life never knows the return of ſpring, 


Ian the Bega: s Opera, 


Let 
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SONG XI. 
BY DR. DALTON, * 


ſJREACH not to me your muſty rules, 

P Ye drones that mould in idle cell; 

The heart is wiſer than the ſchools, 
The ſenſes always reaſon well. 


If ſhort my ſpan, 1 leſs can ſpare 
To paſs a ſingle pleaſure by; 
An hour is long, if loſt in care; 
They only live, who life enjoy. 


SONG XIl. + 


OME now, all ye ſocial powers, 
Shed your influence o'er us; 
Crown with joy, the prefent hours, 
Enliven thoſe before us. 


Bring the flaſk, the muſic bring. 
Joy ſhall quickly find us; 

Drink, and dance, and laugh, and dog; J 
And caſt dull care behind us. 


Lore thy godhead I 8 
Source of generous paſſion; 
But will ne'er bow down before 
— Thoſe idols wealth or. faſlicu, 

Bring the flaſk, Oc. 


In his excellent alteration of the Maſque of Comus. 
1 Altcted «1d enlarged from the finale of Bi-kerRaffs School for Fathere. 
Let Friendſhip 
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Friendſhip with thy ſmile divine, 
Brighten all our features; 
What but friendſhip, love and wine 


Can make us happy creatures, 
Bring the flaſk, &c. 


Why the deuce ſhould we be ſad, 
Wh:le on earth we moulder ; 
Grave or gay, or wiſe or mad, 


We every day grow older. 
Bring the flaſk, Oc. 


Then fince time will ſteal away 
Spite of all our ſorrow ; 

Heighten every joy to-day, 
Never mind to- morrow, 


Bring the flaſk, the muſic bring, 
Joy ſhall quickly find us; 

Drink, and dance, and laugh, and ing, 
And caſt dull care behind us. 


1 SJ NG XIV. 
CAT OS ADVICE. 
HAT Cato adviſes moſt certainly wiſe i I 
Not always to labour, but ſometimes to play, 
To mingle ſweet pleaſure with ſearch after treaſure, 
 Indulging at night for the toils of the day: 
And while the dull miſer eſteems himſelf wiſer, 
His bags to increaſe, while his health does decay, 
Our ſouls we enlighten, our fancies we brighten, 
And paſs the long evenings in pleaſure away. 


Al) 
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All chearful and hearty, we ſet aſide party, 
With ſome tender fair the bright bumper is crown'd ; 
Thus Bacchus invites us, and Venus delights us, 
While care in an ocean of claret is drown'd : 
See, here's our phyſician, we know no ambition, 
But where there's good wine and good company found ; 
Thus happy together, in ſpite of all weather, 
'Tis ſunſhine and ſummer with us the year round. 


* 
FROM ANACREON, 
F gold could lengthen life, I ſwear, 
It then ſhould be my chiefeſt care, 
To get a heap, that I might ſay, 


When death came to demand his pay, 


Thou ſlave, take this, and go thy way. 


But ſince life is not to be bought, 


Why ſhould I plague myſelf for nought ; 
Or fooliſhly diſturb the ſkies 

With vain complaints, or fruitleſs cries ? 
For if the fatal deſtinies 


Have all decreed it ſhall be fo, 
What good will gold or crying do? 


Give me, to eaſe my thirſty ſoul, 
Ihe joys and comforts of the bowl ; 
Freedom and health, and whilſt J live, 


Let me not want what love can give: 


Then ſhall I die in peace, and have 
This conſolation in the grave, 


That once I had the world my ſlave. 85 
| $ONG. 
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SONG XVI. 
4 AN HUNDRED YEARS HENCE. 


ET us drink and be merry, 
Dance, joke, and rejoice, 
With claret and ſherry, 
'Theorboe and voice: 
The changeable world 
To our joy is unjuſt, 
All treaſure's uncertain, 
Then down with your duft. 
In frolics diſpoſe 
Your pounds, ſhillings, and pence, 
For we ſhall be nothing 
An hundred years hence. 


We'll kiſs and be free 

With Moll, Betty, and Nelly, 
Have oyſters and lobſters, 

And maids by the belly. 
Fiſh dinners will make 

A laſs ſpring like a flea; 
Dame Venus, loves goddeſs, 

Was born of the ſea: 

Wich Bacchus and her 

We'll tickle the ſenſe, 
For we ſhall be paſt it 
An hundred years hence. 


Your 


Von 
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Your moſt beautiful bit, 

That hath all eFes upon her, 
That her honeſty ſells 

For a hogoe of honour, 
Whoſe lightneſs and brightneſs 

Doth ſhine in ſuch fplendour, 
That none but the ftars 

Are thought fit to attend her; 


Though now ſhe be pleaſant, 


And ſweet to the ſenſe, 
Will be damnable mouldy 
An hundred years hence, 


The uſurer, that 

In the hundred takes twenty, 
Who wants in his wealth, 
And pines in his plenty; 


Lays up for a ſeaſon 


Which he ſhall ne'er ſee, 
The year one thouſand 
Eight hundred and three: 


Ilis wit, and his wealth, 


His learning, and ſenſe, 


Shall be turned to nothing 


An hundred years hence. 


Your Chancery-lawyers, 


Whole ſubtrlety thrives, 
In ſpinning out ſuits 
To the length of three lives ; ; 


15 
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Such ſuits which the clients 
Do wear out in ſlavery, 
Whilſt pleader makes conſcience 

A cloak for his knavery, 
May boaſt of his ſubtilety 
In the preſent tenſe, 


But Non eft inventus 


An hundred years hence. 


Then why ſhould we turmoil 
In cares and in fears, 
Turn all our tranquility 
To ſighs and to tears ? 
Let's eat, drink, and play, 
Till rhe worms do corrupt us, 
*T'is certain, po/? mortem 
| Nulla woluptas. 


Let's deal with our damſels, 


That we may from thence, 
Have broods to ſucceed us 


An hundred years hence. O. 


s ON G xvII. 


OLLY mortals, fill your glaſfes. 
Noble deeds are done by wine; 


Scorr, the nymph and all her graces, 
_ VWho'd tor love or beauty pine. 


Look within the bowl that's lowing, 


And a thouſand charms you'll find, 


More than in Phillis, though juſt going, 


In the moment to be kind. : 


Alexande: 


out 
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!exander hated thinking, 
Drank about at council board ; 
He ſubdu'd the world by drinking, 
More than by his conquering ſword. 


SONG XVII. 


S ſwift as time put round the glaſs, 
And huſband well lifes little ſpace ; 
Perhaps your ſun, which ſhines ſo bright, 
May ſet in everlaſting night. 


Or, if the fun again ſhould riſe, 

Death, ere the morn, may cloſe your eyes; 
Then drink, before it be too late, 

And ſnatch the preſent hour from fate. 


Come, fill a bumper, fill it round ; 
Let mirth, and wit, and wine en 
8 In theſe alone true wiſdom lies, 
pf For, to be merry's to be wiſe. - 


SONG XIX. 
J USY, curious, thirity Ply, 
Drink with me, and drink as I. 
Freely welcome to my cup, 
Could'ſt thou ſip and ſip it up. 
Make the moſt of life you may, 
Lite 1s ſhort, and wears away. 


„% Made 1 by a | Gentlemany occaſion'd by a Py drinking | 


and out of his Cup of Ale.“ 


vol. II. 1 Both 
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Both alike are mine and thine, 

Haſtening quick to their decline: 

4 Thine's a ſummer, mine no more, 

5 Though repeated to threeſcore; 

; Threeſcore ſummers, when they're gone, 
Will appear as ſhort as one, 


SONG XX. 
ANACREON ON HIMSELI-. 
BY THE REV, MR. FAWK ES. 


VI7HENTI drain the roſy bowl, 
| Joy exhilarates my ſoul; 
To the Ninel raiſe my ſong, 
Ever fair and ever young. 
When full cups my cares expell, 
Sober counſels then farewell; 
Let the winds, that murmur, ſweep 
All my ſorrows to the deep. 


When I drink dull time away, 
Jolly Bacchus, ever gay, 
Leads me to delightful bowers, 
Full of fragrance, full of flowers. 
. When I quaff the ſparkling wine, 
8 And my locks with roſes twine, 
Then I praiſe lifes rural ſcene, 
Sweet, ſequeſter'd, and ſerene. 


When I fink the bowl profound, 

Richeſt fragrance flowing round, 

And ſome lovely nymph detain, 
Venus then inſpires the ſtrain, 
1 * When 
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When from goblets deep and wide, 
] exhauſt the generous tide, 

All my ſoul anbends—I play, 

_ Gameſome with the young and gay. 


$ONG XXL 


. learn your lives to meaſure, 
: Not by length of time, but pleaſure ; 
Now the hours invite, comply; 

Whilſt you idly pauſe, they fly : 

Bleſt, a nimble pace they keep; 

But in torment, then they creep. 


Mortals learn your lives to meaſure, 

Not by length of time, but pleaſure ; 
Soon your ſpring muſt have a fall; 
Looking youth, is lofing all : 

Then you'll aſk, but none will pive ; 
And may linger, but not Hive. 


SONG XXII. 


| 0* Chiron thus kd to his b Achilles; 'S 
I'm tell you, young gentleman, what the F ates wil! is: 
Vou, my boy, 
Muſt go 
(The gods will have i it fo) 
Tuo the ſiege of Troy; 
Thence never to return to Greece again, 
But before thoſe walls to be ſlain, 


Then -C'2 Ne'er 
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Ne'er let your noble courage be caſt down 

But, all the while you lie before the town, 
Drink, and drive care away, drink and be merry; 
You'll ne'er go the ſooner to the Stygian ferry. O. 


-+ 


SONG XXIII. 


4 E T's be jovial, fill our glaſſes, 
7 Madneſs tis for us to think 
1 How the world is rul'd by aſſes, 
=. And the wiſe are ſway'd by chink. 


Then never let vain cares oppreſs us ; 
Riches are to them a ſnare; 
We're ev'ry one as rich as Crcoſus, 
While our bottle drowns our care. 


Wine will make us red as roſes, 
And our ſorrows quite forget; 
Come let's fuddle all our noſes, 
Drink ourſelves quite out of debt. 


When grim Death comes looking for us, \ 
We are toping off our bowls ; 
| Bacchus joining in the chorus, 555 
Death, begone, here's none but ſouls. 
Godlike Bacchus thus commanding, | \ 


Trembling Death away ſhall fly ; ; 
Ever after underſtanding, 
Drinking ſouls can never die, 
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SONG XXIV. 


VERY man take a glaſs ih his hand, 
— And drink a good health to the king; ; 
Many years may he rule o'er this land 
May his laurels for ever freſh ſpring : 
Let wrangling and jangling ſtraightway ceaſe, 
Let ev'ry man ſtrive for his countrys peace; 
Neither tory nor whig 
With their parties look big : 
Here's a health to all honeſt men. 


*Tis not owning a whimſical name 
That proves a man loyal and juſt ; 
Let him fight for his countrys fame, 
Be impartial at home if in truſt; 
"Tis this that proves him an honeſt ſoul, 
His health we'll drink in a brimful bowl: 
Then let's leave off debate, 
No confuſion create; 
Here's s a health to all honeſt men. 


When a company's honeſtly met, 

With intent to be merry and gay, 
Their drooping ſpirits to whet, 

And drown the fatigues of the day; 
What madneſs is it thus to diſpute, 
When neither ſide can his man confute ? 

When you've ſaid what you dare, 

You're but juſt where you were, 
Here's a health to all honeſt men, 


C3 +." THEN 
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Then agree, ye true Britons, agree, 

And ne'er quarrel about a nick-name ; 
Let your enemies trembling ſee, 

That an Engliſhman's always the ſame ; 
For our king, our church, our law, and right, 
Let's lay by all feuds, and ſtraight unite, 

Then who need care a fg, 

Who's a tory or whip : 

Here's a health to all honeſt men. 


SONG XXV. 


. BY TOM BROWN. : 

INF, wine in a morning s 

Makes us frolic and gay, / 

That like eagles we ſoar, ) 
In the pride of the day; 

Gouty ſots of the night B 

Only find a decay. | C 

ne, | V 

*T'is the ſun ripes the grape, bi 


And to drinking gives light; 
Ve imitate him, 
When by noon we're at height; 
They ſteal wine, who take it 
When he's out of ſight, 


Boy, fill all the glaſſes, 
Fill them up now he ſhines ; 
The higher he riſes 
The more he refines, 
For wine and wit fall 
As their maker declines. 
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AD Neptune, when rt he took charge of the ſea, 


Been as wiſe, or at leaſt been as merry as we, 


He'd have thought better on't, and, inſtead of his brine, 


Would have fill'd the vaſt ocean with generous wine. 


What trafficking then would have been on the main 


For the ſake of good liquor, as well as for gain! 
No fear then of tempeſt, or danger of ſinking ; 


The fiſhes ne'er drown that are always a — 


The hot thirſty ſan then would drive with more re haſle, 


Secure in the evening of ſuch a repaſt ; 


And when he'd got tipſy would have taken his nap 
With double che | rand: in Thetises 


By the force of his rays, and thus 1 with wine, 
Conſider how gloriouſly Phœbus would ſhine; 
What vaſt exhalations he'd draw up on high, - 


To relieve the poor earth as it wanted ſupply. 


How happy us mortals when bleſs'd with ſuch rain, 
To fill all our veſſels, and fl} them again! 


Nay even the beggar that has ne'er a diſh. 
Might) jump in the rer, and drink like a fiſh. 


What mirth and contentment in every ones brow, 
Hob as great as a prince dancing after the plow ! 
The birds in the air, as they play on the wing, 
Although they but ſip, would eternally ſing. 
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The ſtars, who I think don't to drinking incline, 
Would friſk and rejoice at the fume of the wine; 
And, merrily twinkling, would ſoon let us know 
That they were as happy as mortals below. 


Had this been the caſe, what had we then 67d. 
Our ſpirits till riſing, our fancy ne'er cloy'd ! 

A pox then on Neptune, when *twas in his pow'r, 
To lip, like a fool, ſuch a fortunate hour. 


SONG XXVII. 
FROM AN ACRE ON. 
BY ABRAHAM COWLEY ESQ. 


HE thirſty earth drinks up the rain, ol 
And thirſts, and gapes for drink again; |; 
The plants ſet in the earth, they are | 
By conſtant drinking freſh and fair, 


The fea itſelf, which, one would think, 

Should have but little need to drink, 
Drinks many a thouſand rivers up, 

Into his overflowing cup. 


The buſy ſun (and one would gueſs 

By his drunken fiery face no leſs) 
Drinks up the ſea, and when that's done, 
The moon and ſtars drink up the ſun. 


They drink and dance by their own light, ; 
They drink and revel all the night ; | 
Nothing in nature's ſober found, 

But an eternal health goes round. 


* 
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Fill up the bowl, boys, fill it high; 
Fill all the glaſſes here; for why 
Should every creature drink but I ? 
Why, man of morals, tell me why? 


.:8-0.N-G - XXVAHE, 
| BY ARTHUR DAWSON EES GQ.“ 
* good fellows all, 
Who love to be told where there's claret good ſtore, : 
Attend to the call | 
Of one who's ne'er frighted, 
But greatly delighted, 
With fix bottles more: 
Be ſure you don't pals 
'The good houſe Money Glaſs, i 
Which the jolly red god ſo peculiarly owns; 
*'T will well ſuit your humour, 
For pray what would you more, | 
Than mirth, with good claret, and bumpers, 'squire Jones. | 


Ye lovers who pine 
For laſſes that oft prove as cruel as fair, 
Who whimper and whine 7 
For lilies and roſes, | = 
With eyes, lips, and noſ-s, I 
Or tip of an ear: : 
Come hither, I'll ſhow you = 
How Phillis and Chloe 
No more ſhall occaſion ſuch ſighs and ſuch groans ; 
For what mortal ſo flupid . 
As not to quit Cupid, 
When call'd by good claret, and bumpers, 'squire Jones. 


Third baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. Who is ſaid to have 

Fil tranſlated it from one of the componueions of Carolan, a celebrated modera 
1 Iriſn bard, | 

Ye 
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| Ye poets who write, 
And brag of your drinking fam'd Helicons brook, 
Though all you get by't 1 
Is a dinner oft-times, 
In reward of your rhimes, | 
With Humphrey the duke : = 
Learn Bacchus to follow, | | 
And quit your Apollo, | 
Forſake all the muſes, thoſe ſenſeleſs old crones ; ] 
Our jingling of glaſſes 
Your rhiming ſurpaſſes, 
When crown'd with good claret, and bumpers, * 5quire Jones. 


Ve ſoldiers ſo ſtout, 
With plenty of oaths, thongh no plenty of coin, 
_ Who make ſuch a rout. 
- Of all your commanders 
Who ſerv'd us in Flanders, 
And eke at the Boyne : 
Come leave off vour ratiling 
Of ſieging and battling, 
Ard know you'd much better to ſleep in whole bones ; 
Were you ſent to Gibraltar, 
Your note you'd ſoon alter, 
Ard with for good claret, and bumpers, squire Jones. 


Ye clergy fo wiſe, 
Who myſt'ries profound can demonſtrate moſt clear, 
How worthy to riſe! 
You preach once a week, 
But your tithes never ſeck 
Above once ina year: | 
Come 


ones. 
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Come here without failing, 
And leave off your railing 


Z *Gainſt biſhops providing for dull ſtupid drones ; 


Says the text ſo divine, 
What is life without wine ? 


Then away with the claret, a bumper, *squire Jones, 


Ye lawyers ſo juſt, 
Be the cauſe what it will, who ſo learnedly plead, 
How worthy of truſt ! 
| You know black from white, 
Yet prefer wrong to rigbt. 
As you chance to be fee'd: 

Leave muſty reports, 
And forſake the kings courts, 


Where Dulneſs and Diſcord have ſet up their thranes ; ; 


Burn Salkeld and Ventris, 
With all your damn'd entries, 
And away with the claret, a bumper, *squire Jones. 


Ye phy ſical tribe, | ? 
Whoſe knowlege conſiſts in hard was and grimace, 
Whene'er you preſcribe 
Have at your devotian 
Pills, bolus, or potion, 
Be what will the caſe: 
Pray where is the need 
To purge, bliſter, and bleed? 


5 When ailing yourſelves the whole faculty owns, 


That the forms of old Galen : 
Are not ſo prevailing 


As wirth with good claret, and bumpers, * quite Jones. 
5 Ye 
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Le foxhunters eke, 
That follow the call of the horn and the hound, 
Who your ladies forſake, 
Before they're awake, 
| To beat up the brake 
Where the vermin is found : 
Leave Piper and Blueman, 
Shrill Ducheſs and Trueman ; 
No mufic is found in ſuch diſſonant tones: 
Would you raviſh your ears 
Wich the ſongs of the ſpheres, 
Hark away to the claret, a bumper, *squire Jones. 


SONG Xxx. 
IN THE PRAISE OF SACK. 
BY FRANCIS BEAUMONT, 


* TEN all, I pray, 
To the words I've to ſay, 
In memory ſure inſert 'em; 
Rich wines do us raiſe 
To the honour of bays ; 
Juem non fecere deſertum ? 


Of all the juice 
Which the gods produce, 
Sack ſhall be preferr'd before em; 
»Tis ſack that ſhall 
Create us all 
Mars, Bacchus, Apollo, wirorum. 
2 We 


Ve 
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We abandon all ale, 
And beer that 1s ſtale, 


| Roſa Solis and damnable hum; 


But we will crack 
In the praiſe of ſack, 
'Gainſt omne quod exit in um. 


This is the wine 

Which in former time 
Each wiſe one of the Magi 

Was wont to carouſe 

In a frolicſome blouſe, 


Necubans ſub tegmine fagi. 


Let the hop be their bane 
And a rope be their ſhame, 


Let the gout and the cholic pine 'em 


That offer to ſhrink 
In taking their drink, 
Seu GEræcum, five Latinum. 


Let the glaſs go round, 
Let the quart pot ſound; 
Let each one do as he's done to; 
Avaunt ye that hug 
The abominable jug. 
Mongſt us Veleroclita ſunto. 


There's 
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There's no ſuch diſeaſe 
As he that doth pleafe 
His palate with beer for to ſhame us; 
Lis ſack makes us ſipg, 
Hey down a down ding, 
Muſa paulo mogjora canamus, 


He 1s either mute 
Or does poorly diſpute, 
That drinks not wine as we men do; 
The more a man drinks, 
Like a ſubtile ſphinx, 
Tantum walet iſte logusnab. 


*Tis true our ſouls, 
By the louſy bowls 

Of beer that doth naught but ſwill us, 
Do go into ſwine, 
(Pythagoras 'tis thine) 


Nam wos mutaſtis et silas. 


When I've ſack in my brain 
I'm in a merry vein, 
And this to me a bliſs is; - 

Him that 1s wife 

I can juſtly deſpiſe, 
Aﬀecum confertur Ulyſſes ? 


{To 
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How it chears the brains ! 


How it warmi the veins ! 
How againſt all croſſes it arms us! 
| How it makes him that's poor 

Courageouſly roar, 

Et mutatas dicere formas. 


Give me the boy, 
My delight and my joy, 
To my tantum that drinks his rale: 
By ſack he that WAXES 
In our ſyntaxts, 
Eft werbum perſonale. 


Art thou weak or lame, 
Or thy wits to blame? 
Call for ſack and thou ſhale have its. 
will make him riſe, 
And be very wiſe, 


Cui vin natura ne ga vit. 


We have frolic rounds, 
We have merry go-downs. 
Vet nothing is done at random; 
For when we're to pay, 
We club and away, 
Id eft commune notandum. 


IIe | | The 
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The blades that want caſh, 
Have credit for craſh, | 
They'll have ſack whatever it coſt'em ; 
They do not pay 
Till another day, 
Manet alta mente repeſtum. 


Who ne'er fails to drink 
All clear from the brink, 
With a ſmooth and even ſwallow, 
I'll offer at his ſhrine, 
And call it divine, 
Et erit mihi magnus Apollo. 


He chat drinks ſtill, 
And ne'er has his fill, 


Hath a paſſage like a conduit: 


The ſack doth inſpire 
In rapture and fire, 


Sic æther ethera fundit, 


When you merrily quaff, 
If any go off, 
And lily offer to paſs ye, 
Give their noſe a twitch, 
And kick 'em in the breech 
Nam componuntur ab aft, 


J have 
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I have told you plain, 
And will tell you again, 
Be he furious as Orlando, 
He is an aſs 


That from hence doth paſs, 
Ni bibit ad oftia flando. 


SONG XXX. 
OME fill me a glaſs, fill it high, 
A bumper, a bumper I'll have; 
Ie's a fool that will flinch, Pl! not bate him an inch, 
Though I drink myſelf into the grave, 


Here's a health then to thoſe jolly ſouls, 
Who like me will ne'er pive o'er; 
Who no danger controuls, but will take off their bowls, 
And merry ſtickle for more. 


Drown reaſon, and all ſuch weak foes, 
I ſcorn to obey her command, 

Could ſhe ever ſuppoſe I'd be led by the noſe, 
And let my glaſs 1dly ſtand ? 


Reputation's a bugbear to fools, 

A foe to the joys of dear drinking, _ 
Made uſe of by tools, who'd fet us new rules, 
And bring us to poſitive thinking, 


TelVem all, I'Il have fix in my hand, 
For I've trifled an age away : 

*T1s in vain to command, the fleeting ſand 
Rolls on, and cannot ſtay. 


"ome, my lads, move the glaſs, drink about, 

We'll drink the univerſe dry; 

Ve'll ſet foot to foot, and drink it all out, 

If once we grow ſober we die. O. 
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AlL no more ye learned aſſes, 
'Gainſt the joys the bowl ſupplies ; 

Sound its depth, and fill your glaſſes, 

Wiſdom at the bottom lies. 
Fill them higher ſtill, and higher, 

Shallow draughts perplex the brain ; 
Sipping quenches all our fire, 

Bumpers light it up again. 
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Draw the ſcene for Wit and Pleaſure, 
Woe” Enter Jollity and Joy; 


* We for thinking have no leiſure, 

0 Manly mirth 1s our employ : 

1 Since in life there's nothing certain, 
* _ We'll the preſent hour engage; 


And, when Death ſhall drop the curtain, 
With applauſe we'll quit the ſtage. 


SONG XXXI 

THE TIPLING PHILOSOPHERS.* 
IOGUENES ſurly and proud, 

Who ſnarl'd at the Macedon youth, 
Delighted in wine that was good, 

Becauſe in good wine there is truth: 
Till growing as poor as a ſob, 
Unable to purchaſe a flaſk, 


He choſe for bis manſion a tub, 
And liv'd by the ſcent of the caſæ. 


* Conſiſted originally of but fix verſes, The author afterwards | 
ſerteo 4'number of additional ſtanzas, of which, thoſe included with! 
crotchets have been ſometimes printed as part of the ſong. The who 
is contained in a little pamphlet, intitled Wine and Wiſdom, or | 
Tipling Philolophers, a lyrick poem, Lead. 1710, 
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Heraclitus would never deny 
A bumper to comfort his heart, 

But when he was maudlin would cry, 

Becauſe he had emptied his quart : 
Though ſome are ſo fooliſh to think 

He wept at mans folly and vice, 
»Twas only his cuſtom to drink 
Till the liquor flow'd out of his eyes, 


Democritus always was glad 
To tipple and cheriſh his ſoul ; 
And would laugh like a man that was mad, 


When over a full flowing bowl : 
As long as his cellar was ſtor'd, 


The liquor he'd merrily quaff, 
1 when he was drunk as a lord, 
At thoſe that were ſober he'd laugh. 


[ Wiſe Solon, who carefully gave 
Good laws unto Athens of old, 
And thought the rich Crœſus a ſlave, 
Though a king, to his coffers of gold ; 
He delighted in plentiful bowls; _ 
But, drinking, much talk would Joins, 
Becauſe 'twas the cuſtom of fools, 
To prattle much over their wine, 


Old Socrates ne 'er was Content, 


Till a bottle had heightened his j joys, 
Who in's cups to the oracle went, 

Or he nc'er had been counted ſo wiſe ; 
Late hours he certainly lov'd, 

Made wine the delight of his life, 

Or Xantippe would never have prov'd 

Such a damnable ſcold of a wife. ] 
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[Old Seneca, fam'd for his parts, 
Who tutor'd the bully of Rome, 

Grew wiſe o'er his cups and his quarts 
Which he drank like a miſer at home : 

And to ſhow he lov'd wine that was good 
To the laſt, we may truly aver it, 

That he tinQur'd the bath with his blood, 
So faneied he died in his claret. ] 


Pythag'ras did ſilence enjoin 
On his pupils, who wiſdom would ſeek, 
| Becauſe that he tippled good wine, 
Till himſelf was unable to ſpeak : 
And when he was whimſical grown, 
With ſipping his plentiful bowls, 
By the ſtrength of the juice in his crown, 
He conceiv'd tranſmigration of ſouls. } 


„ 


Copernicus, like to the reſt, 
Believ'd there was wiſdom in wine, 
And fancied a cup of the beſt 
Made reaſon the brighter to ſnine; 
With wine he repleniſh'd his veins, 
And made his philoſophy reel ; 
Then tancied the world like his brains, 
Run round like a chariot wheel. 


[ Theophraſtus, that eloquent ſage, 
By Athens ſo greatly ador'd, 

With a bottle would boldly engage, 
When mellow, was briſk as a bird; 

Would chat, tell a ſtory, and jeſt, 
Moſt pleaſantly over a glaſs, 

And thought a dumb gueſt at a feaſt, 
But a dull philoſophical aſs, ] ID 

L Anaxarchusſf 
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[ Anaxarchus, more patient chan Job, 
By peſtles was pounded to death, 


Vet ſcorn'd that a groan or a ſob 


Should waſte the remains of his breath: 
But ſure he was free with the glaſs, 

And drank to a pitch of diſdain, 
Or the ſtrength of his wiſdom, alas! 

I fear would have flinch'd at the pain.] 


Ariſtotle, that maſter of arts, 
Had been but a dunce without wine, 
And what we aſcribe to his parts, 
ls due to the juice of the vine: 
His belly, moſt writers agree, 
Was as large as a watering trough; 


He therefore jump'd into the ſea, 


Becauſe he'd have liquor enough. 


[ When Pyrrho had taken a glaſs, 
He ſaw that no object appear'd, 

Exactly the ſame as it was 
Before he had liquor'd his beard : 

For things running round in his drink. 
Which ſober he motionleſs found, 


Occaſion'd the ſkeptic to think 


There was nothing of truth to be found. ] 


Old Plato was reckon'd divine, 


He wiſely to virtue was prone; 


But had it not been for good wine, 


His merits we never had known. 
By wine we are generous made, 
It furniſhes fancy with wings, 


Without it we ne'er ſhould have had 


Philoſophers, poets, or kings, 
4 — 2 
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BY MR. HENRY CAREY, * 


ENO, Plato, Ariſtotle, 
All were lovers of the bottle; 

Poets, painters, and muſicians, 
F Churchmen, lawyers, and phylicians, 
| All admire a pretty laſs, 
.*. _ 1 All require à chearful glafs : 
. Ev'ry pleaſare has its ſeaſon, 
| Love and drinking are no treaſon, 


'q | SONG XNA. 
i FR OM MILTON.+ | 


OW Phcobus ſinketh in the weſt, 
Welcome ſong, and welcome jeſt, 
Midnight ſhout and revelry, 

"Tipſy dance and jollity ; 

Braid your locks with roſy twine, 
Dropping odours dropping wine, 


Rigour now is gone to bed, 

And advice with ſcrup'lous head, 
Strict age, and ſour ſeverity, 
With their grave ſaws in ſlumber lie, 


® In the burleſque opera of the Dragon of Wantley. 
T In the Maſque of Comus. 
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SONG XXXV. 
BY DR, DALTON, * 
B* the gayly circling glaſs | 
We can ſee how the minutes paſs ; 
By the hollow caſk are told, 
How the waning night grows old. 


Soon, too ſoon, the buſy day 
Drives us from our ſport and play. 
What have we with day to do? 
Sons of care! 'twas made for you. 


SONG XXVI. 
BY RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN ESQ. 
T*HIS bottle's the ſun of our table, 
His beams are roſy wine ; 
We-- planets that are not able 
Without his help to ſhine. 
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Let mirth and glee abound ! | 
Vou'll ſoon grow bright | ? 


With borrow'd light, 
And ſhine as he gocs round, 


SONG XXXVII. 
BY THE EARL OF ROCHESTER, 
ULCAN, contrive me ſuch a cup, 
As Neſtor us'd of old; 
Show al thy ſkill to trim it up, 
Damaſk it round with gold. 


„AI the Maſque of Comus. 
+ In the Duenna. | 
© & WW Make 
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Make it ſo large, that, fill'd with ſack 
Up to the ſwelling brim, | 
Vaſt toaſts in the delicious lake, 
Like ſhips at ſea, may ſwim. 


Engrave not battle on his cheek, 
With war I've nought to do; 

I'm none of thoſe that took Maeſtrick, 
Nor Yarmouth leaguer knew. | 


Let it no name of planets tell, 
Fix'd ſtars or conſtellations ; 


For I am no fir Sydrophel, 


Nor none of his relations. 


But carve thereon a f preading vine, 
Then add two lovely boys; 

Their limbs in am'rous folds entwine, 
The type of future joys. 


Cupid and Bacchus my ſaints are, 
May drink and love ſtill reign; 

With wine I waſh away my care, 
And then to love again, 


SONG XXXVII. 
FROM ANACREON. 


LLL me a bowl, a mighty bowl, 
Large as my capacious ſoul 
Vaſt as my thirſt is, let it have 
Depth enough to be my grave; 
J mean the grave of all my care, 
For I deſign to bury't there, 
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Let it of filver faſhion'd be, 
Worthy of wine, worthy cf me, 
Worthy to adorn the ſpheres, 

As that bright cup amongſt the ſtars, 
Fill me a bowl, a mighty bowl, 
Large as my capacious ſoul. 


SONG XXXIX. 


OU know that our ancient philoſophers hold, 

There 1s nothing in beauty, or honour, or gold; 
hat bliſs in externals no mortal can find, 
ind in truth, my good friends, I am quite of their 4 


What makes a man n happy, I never can doubt, } 
PTis ſomething within him, and nothing without; 

his ſomething, they ſaid, was the ſource of content, 
\nd, whatever they call'd it, *twas wine that they meant. 


[Without us, indeed, it is not worth a pin; 

But, ye gods! how divine if we get it within; 

Tis then of all bleſſings the flouriſhing root, 
And, in ſpite of the world, we can gather the fruit. 


n ad $I 


When the bottle is wanting the ſoul is depreſt, 
And beauty can kindle no flame in the breaſt; 
But with wine in our hearts we are always in love, 
We can ſing like the linnet, and ball like the dove. 
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With wine at my heart, I am happy and free, 


That wine is, of e the blefling below. 
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The richeſt and greateſt are poor and repine, 
If with gold and with grandeur you give them no wine ; : 


But wine to the peaſant or ſlave if you bring, 
He's as rich as a Jew, and as great as a king. 


Externals without it are nothing to me; 
Come fill, and this truth from a bumper you'll know, 


SONG XL. 


IN ERA TSE OF WINE. 
BY BEN JONSON? 


ET ſoldiers fight for pay and praiſe, 
And money be the miſers wiſh 
Poor ſcholars ftudy all their days, 
And gluttons giory in their diſh : 
Tis wine, pure wine revives ſad ſouls, 
Therefor give me the chearing bowls, 


Let minions marſhal in their hair, 
And in a lovers lock de! ight, 
Ard artificial colours wear; 
We have the native red and white, 
"Tis wine, Ec. 


Your pheaſant pout, and culver ſalmon, 
And how i» pl-aſe your palates think; 
Give us a ſalt Weſtphalia gammon, 
Not meat to eat, but meat to drink. 
'Tis wine, Ec. 
5 Some 
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It makes the backward ſpirits brave, 

That lively that before was dull 

Thoſe grow good fellows that are grave, 
And kindneſs flows from cups brim-fall, 

"T's wine, e.. 


Some have the tiſic, ſome the rheum, 
Some have the palſy, ſome the gout ; 
Some {welt with fat, and ſome conſume, 


But they are ſound that drink all out, 
"Tis wine, Se. 


Some men want youth, and ſome want health, 
Some want a wife, and ſome a punk, 

Some men want wit, and ſome want wealth; 
But he wants nothing that is drunk. 

"Tis wine, pure wine revives ſad ſouls, 

Therefore give me the chearing bowls. 


SON G XII. 


A BACCHANALIAN RANT. 


BY MR. HENRY CAREY; 
 ACCHUS muſt now his power reſign, 
I am the only god of wine; 

It is not fit the wretch ſhould be 
In competition ſet with me, 
Who can drink ten times more than he. 


Make a new world, ye powers divine! 
Stock'd with nothing elſe but wine 
Let wine its only product be, 

Let wine be earth, and air, and ſea, 
And let that wine be all for me. 
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Let other mortals vainly wear 

A tedious life in anxious care; 

Let the ambitious toil and think, 
Let ſtates and empires ſwim or fink, 
My ſole ambition 1s to drink, 


SON G XII. 


U Am the king and prince of * drinkers,” 
Ranting, rattling, jovial boys: 
We deſpiſe your ſullen thinkers, 
And fill the tavern with © our' noiſe, 
We ſing and we roar, 
And we drink and call for more, 
And make more noiſe than twenty can ; i 
*Tis therefore all we ſwear, 
That the man who knows no care, 


He only deſerves the name of a man.] ; 


My friend and I we drank whole piſspots 


Full of ſack up to the brim : 


1 drank to my friend, and he drank his pot, | 


So we put about the whim : 
Three bottles and a quart, 
We ſwallow'd down our throat, 


But hang ſuch puny ſips as theſe; 


We laid us all along, 
With our mouths unto the bung, 


And tipp'd w whole hog ſheads off with eaſe, 
I heard of a fop that drank whole tankards, 


Stil'd himſelf the prince of ſots: 


But! ſay now hang ſuch filly drunkards, 


Melt their flaggons, break their pots. 
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My friend and I did join 

For a cellar full of wine, 
And we drank the vintner out of door; 3 
We drank it all up, 

In the morning, at a ſup, 
And nn e's about for more. 


My friend to me did make this motion, 
Let us to the vintage ſkip : 
Then we embark'd upon the ocean, 
Where we found a Spaniſh ſhip, 
Deep laden with wine, 
Which was ſuperfine, 
The ſailors ſwore five hundred tun; 3 
We drank it all at ſea, 
Ere we came unto the key, 
And the merchant ſwore he was quite undone, 


My friend, not having quench'd his thirſt, 
Said, let us to the vineyards haſte: 
Straight then we ſail'd to the Canaries, 
Which afforded juſt a taſte; 
From thence unto the Rhine, 
Where we drank up all the wine, 
Till Bacchus cried, Hold, ye ſots, or ye die; 
And ſwore he never found, 
In his univerſal round, 


Such thirſty ſouls as my friend and I. 


Out, fie! cries o one, what a beaſt he makes him! 
He can neither ſtand nor go. 

Out, you beaſt you, you're much miſtake, 
Whene'er knew you a beaſt drink lo ? 

"Tis 
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"Tis when we drink the leaſt, 
That we drink moſt like a beaſt ; 
But when we caroule it fix in hand, 
*Tis then, and only then, 
That we drink the moſt like men, 
When we drink till we can neither go nor ſtand, 


SONG XLII. 


HE man that is drunk is void of all care, 
He needs neither Parthian quiver nor ſpear : 
The Moors poiſon'd dart he ſcorns for to wield ; 


His bottle alone is his weapon and ſhield, 


Undaunted he goes among bullies and whores, 


Demoliſhes windows, and breaks open doors; 
He revels all night, is afraid of no evil, 
And boldly defies both proQor and devil. 


As late I rode out, with my {kin full of wine, 
Incumbered neither with care nor with coin, 


I boldly confronted a horrible dun, 


Affrighted, as ſoon as he ſaw me, he run. 


No monſter og put you in half ſo much fear, 
P 


Should he in Apulias foreſt appear; 


In Afﬀricas deſart there never was ſeen. 


A monſter ſo hated by gods and by men, 


Come place me, ye deities, under the line, 


Where g:0ws not a tree, nor a plant, but the vine; 


O'er hot burnivg ſands I'll ſwelter and ſweat, 
Barefooted, with nothing to keep off the heat. 
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| Or place me where ſunſhine is ne'er to be found, 
Where the earth is with winter eternally bound; 
Even there I would nought but my bottle require, 
My bottle ſhould warm me, and fill me with fire, 


; My tutor may Job me, and lay me down rules ; 
Who minds them but dull philoſophical tools ?_ 
For when I am old, and can no more drink, 
'T1s time enough then for to fit down and think, 


"Twas thus Alexander was tutor'd in vain, 


. For he thought Ariſtotle an aſs for his pain ; 
His ſorrows he us'd in full bumpers to drown, 
And when he was drunk, then the world was his own, a 
This world is a tavern, with liquor well ſtor'd, [ 
And into't I came to be drunk asalord: _ i 
My life is the reck'ning, which freely 1'il pay; 4 
And when I'm dead drunk, then I'll ſtagger away. 1 
SONG XLIV. - 
FROM AURELIUS AUGURELLUS.} y 
BY DR, PARNELL. ; 
A Bacchus, liking Eftcourts wine, [ 
A noble meal beſpoke us; 
TY And for the gueſts that were to dine, i 
5 Brought Comus, Love, and Jocus. 1 1 


The 
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The god near Cupid drew his chair, 
Near Comus Jocus plac'd ; 

Thus wine makes love forget its care, 
And mirth exalts a feaſt. 


The more to pleaſe the ſpritely god, 
Each ſweet engaging grace 

Put on ſome clothes to come abroad, 
And took a waiters place. 


Then Cupid nam'd at every * 

A lady of the ſky, 
While Bacchus ſwore he'd drink the laſs, 
And had it bumper * 


Fat Comus toſs'd his . o'er, 
And always got the moſt; 

Jocus took care to fill him more, 

| Whene'er he miſs'd the toaſt. 


They call'd, and drank at every touch, 
Then fill'd and drank again; 

And if the gods can take too much 
'Tis ſaid, they did fo then. 


Free jeſts run all the table round, 
And with the wine conſpire 
(While they by ly reflection wound) 

To ſet their heads on fire, 9 


Gay Bacchus little Cupid ſtung, 
By reck'ning his deceits 


| And Cupid mock'd his ſtamm'ring tongue, 


With all his ſtagg'ring gaits. 
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And Jocus droll'd on Comus' ways, 
And tales without a jeſt; , 

While Comus call'd his witty . 
But w-aggeries at beſt. 


Such talk ſoon ſet them all at odds, 
And had I Homers pen; 

I'd ſing ye, how they drank like gods, 
And how they fought like men. 


To part the fray, the Graces fly, 
Who made them ſoon agree; 


And had the Furies ſelves been nigh, 


They {till were three to three, 


Bacchus appeas'd, rais'd Cupid up, 
And gave him back his bow 
But kept ſome dart to ſtir the cup, 
Where ſack and ſugar flow, 


locus took Comus' roſy crown, 
And gayly wore the prize, 


And thrice, in mirth, he paſh'd him down, 


As thrice he ſtrove to riſe, 


Then Cupid ſought the myrtle grove, 
Where Venus did recline, 

And beauty cloſe embracing love, 
They Join'd to rail at wine. 


And Comus, loudly curſing wit, | 
Roll'd off to ſome retreat, 

Where boon companions gravely fit ſit 
In fat unwieldy ſtate. 


E 
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Bacchus and Jocus ſtill behind, 
For one freſh glaſs prepare; 

They kiſs, and are exceeding kind, 

And vow to be ſincere. 


But part in time, whoever hear 

This our inſtructive ſong ; 

For though ſuch friendſhips may be dear, 
They can't continue long. 


913 - SONG XI v. 
1+ A TRUE AND LAMENTABLE BALLA 
44 CALLED 

| THE EARLS DEFEAT. 


To the Tune of Chevy-Chaſe, 
By THE DUKE OF WHARTON, 
On both fades ſlaughter. and . deeds, MilTof 


OD proſper long from being broke 
The Luck * of Eden-Hall, 
f 25 A doleful drinking- bout 1 ſing, 
2006 | There lately did befal. 


To chaſe the ſpleen with cup and e can 
1 Duke Philip took his way, 
1 Babes yet unborn ſhall never ſee 
The like of ſuch a day. 


* A pint bumper at Gr Chriſtopher Muſgtaves. 
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The ſtout and ever-thirſty duke 
A vow to God did make, 


His pleaſare within Cumberland 


Three live-Jong nights to take, 


Sir Muſgrave too of Martindale, 
A true and worthy knight, 

Eftſoon with him a bargain made, 
In drinking to delight. 


The bumpers ſwiftly paſs about, 
Six in a hand went round; 

And with their calling for more wine, 
They made the hall reſound. 


Now when theſe merry tidings reach'd 
The earl of Harolds ears, 

And am I (quoth he, with an oath) 
Thus lighted by my peers SES 


Saddle my led, bring forth my boots; Ek 


I'll be with them right quick; ' 
And, maſter ſheriff, come you tos; 3 
We'll know this ſcurvy trick. * 


Lo! onde? doth earl Harold come; 2 
(Did one at table ay ;)) 

'Tis well, rephed the mettled duke, 
How will he get away? 5 


| w hen thus the ear] began, oreat duke, 


III know how this did chance, 


Without 3 inviting me, ſure this 


You did not learn 1 in France, 
E 2 
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One of us two, for this offence, 
Under the board ſhall lie; 

I know thee well, a duke thon art, 
So ſome years hence ſhall I, 


But, truſt me, Wharton, pity it were, 
So much good wane to ſpill, 

As theſe companions here may drink, 
Ere they have had their fill. 


Let thou and I, in bumpers full, 


This grand affair decide ; 
Accurs'd be he, duke Wharton ſaid, 
By whom it is denied. 


To Andrews, and to Hotham fair, 

Many a pint went round, 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay fick upon the ground. 


When, a+ the laſt, the duke elpied 


He had the earl ſecure 
He plied him with a full pint glaſs, 
Which laid hin, on the floor, 


Who never ſpoke more words than theſe, 


After he downward ſunk, 


; My worthy friends, revenge my fall, 


Duke Wharton ſees me drunk, 


| Then, with a groan, duke Philip ol 


The ſick man by the joint, 


And ſaid, earl Harold, ſtead of thee, 


Would I had drunk the pint, 


Alack 


Alacl 
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Alack | my very heart doth bleed, 
And doth within me fink, 
For ſurely a more ſober earl 
Did never ſwallow drink. 


With that the ſheriff, in a rage, 
To ſee the earl ſo ſmit, 


Vow'd to revenge the dead-drunk peer 
Upon renown'd fir Kit, 


ben flepp'd a gallant *ſquire forth, 


Of viſage thin and pale, 


Lloyd was his name, and of Gang- Hall, 


Faſt by the river Swale, 


Who ſaid he would not have 1 it told, 
Where Eden river ran, 


© That unconcern'd he ſhould fit by ;- 


So, heriff, I'm your man. 


Now when theſe tidings reach'd the room, 
Where the duke lay in bed, 

How that the *ſquire ſuddenly 
Upon the floor was laid, 


0 heavy ddinget (quoth the duke) 


Cumberland witneſs be, 
I have not any toper more, 
Of ſuch account as he. 


Like . to earl Thanet came, 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 

How that the under-ſheriff too 
Was fallen from his place. 


iT Now 
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Now God be with him (Faid the — 
Sith 'twill no better be, 


I truſt I have within my town, * 

As drunken knights as he. 

Of all the number that were there, 4 

Sir Bains he ſcorn'd to yield; 1 
But with a bumper in his hand, 

He ſtagger'd o'er the field. 81 
Thus did this dire contention end; T 
And each man of the ſlain 
Were quickly carried off to bed, . 

Their ſenſes to regain, 35 EG 
God bleſs the king, the ducheſs fat, e 

And keep the land in peace, =” 

And grant that drunkenneſs henceforth _ of 
Mong noblemen may ceaſe. = 
ES | Fo = 

And likewiſe bleſs our royal prince, FE 


The nations other hope, 
And give us grace for to defy. 
The Devil and the Pope. 


SONG XLVI. 


Hog come, my hearts of gold, 
A Let us be merry and wiſe, . 
It is a proverb of old, 5 
Suſpicion has double eyes: 
| Whates' 
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Whatever we ſay or do, 

7 Let's not drink to diſturb the brain, 
Let's laugh for an hour or two, | 
And ne'er be drunk again. 


A cup of old ſack is good, 

To drive the cold winter away ; 
"Twill cheriſh and comfort the blood 
Moſt when a mans ſpirits decay : 

But he that drinks too much, 
Of his head he will complain 
Then let's have a gentle touch, 

And ne'er be drunk again, 


Good claret was made for man, 

But man was not made for it; 
Let's be merry as we can, 

So we drink not away our wit 
Good fellowſhip 1s abus'd, i 

And wine will infe& the brain; 
But we'll have it better us'd, 

And ne'er be drunk again. 


When with good fellows we meet, 
A quart among three or ſour, 
*Twill make us ſtand on our feet, 
While others lie drunk on the floor. 
Then, drawer, go fill us a quart, 
And let it be claret in grain 
"Twill cheriſh and comfort the heart, 
But we'll ne'er be drunk again. 


ten E 4 os Here's 
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Here's a health to our noble king, 10 
And to the queen of his heart; 13 
Let's laugh, and merrily ſing. hot 
And he's a coward that will ſtart: = WT, 
Here's a health to our general, Net 
And to thoſe that were in Spain, ne 

And to our colonel, 5 

And we'll ne'er be drunk again. S 1 
Enough's as good as a feaſt, | pl 
If a man did but meaſure know; | 
A drunkard's worſe than a beaſt, | et 
For he'll drink till he cannot go. = 7 
If a man could time recall, * 
In a tavern that's ſpent in vain, nut 


We'd learn to be ſober all, 
And we'd ne'er be drunk again, 


SONG XLVIL 
BY MR. GARRICK, 


E true honeſt Britons who love your own land, 
L Whoſe ſires were ſo brave, ſo victorious and free, 
Who always beat France when they took her in hand, 
Come join, honeſt Britons, in chorus with me. 
Let us {ing our own treaſures, old Englands good cheer, 
The profits and pleaſures of ſtout Britiſh beer 
Vour wine-tipling, dram-ſipping fellows retreat, 
But your beer-drinking Britons can never be beat. 
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rhe French with their vineyards are meagre and pale, 

© They drink of the ſqueezings of half-ripen'd fruit, 
ut we who have hop-grounds to mellow our ale, 

: Are roſy and plump, and have freedom to boot. 

Net us ſing, Cc. ö 
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hould the French dare invade us thus arm'd with our 
| poles, 


we'll bang their bare ribs, make their lan tern. jaws ring, 
Por your beef-eating, beer-drinking britons are ſouls, 


Who will ſpend their laſt drop for their country and 
king. 


Let us ſing our own riakires, old Englands good cheer, 
The profits and pleaſures of ſtout Britiſh beer 

Your wine-tpling, dram-ſipping fellows retreat, 

But your beer-drinking Britons can never be beat. 


SONG XLVIIL 
. IN PRAISE OF ALE. 
K X 7 HEN the chill Sirocco blows, 
V And winter tells a heavy tale, 
When pies, and dans, and rooks, and crows, 
Do fit and curſe the froſts and ſnows, 
Then give me ale. 


Ale 3 in a Saxon rumkin then, 


Such as will make Grimalkin prate, 
| Bids valour burgeon in tall men, 


Quickens the poets wit and pen, 
Deſpiſes fate. 


Ale, that the abſent battle fights, 
And forms the march of Swediſh drum, 
Diſputes with princes, Jaws and rights, 
What's done and paſt tells mortal wights 
And what's to come, Ale, 
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Ale, that the plowmans heart upkeeps, 

And equals it to tyrants thrones, 

That wipes the eye that over-weeps, 

And lulls in ſweet and dainty ſleeps, 
The o'er wearied bones. 


Grand child of Ceres, Bacchus? daughter, 
Wines emulous neighbour if but ſtale, 
Ennobling all the nymphs of water, 
And filling each mans heart with laaghter, 
Oh! give me ale. 


SO NO XLIX: 
THE EX-ALE-T ATION OF ALE. 


oT drunken, nor ſober, but neighbour to both, 
I met with a friend in Aleſbury vale; 
He ſaw by my face, that I was in good caſe 


| To ſpeak no great harm of a pot of good ale. BY 
1 For 
Then did he me greet, and ſaid, fince we meet, | 
(And he put me in mind of the name of the dale) = 
For Aleſburys ſake ſome pains I would take, For 
And not bury the praiſe of a pot of good ale. LA 
Tn * 15 No 
The more to procure me, then he did adjure me A 
If the ale I drank laſt were nappy and ſtale, | 
To do it its right, and ſtir up my ſprite, | The 
Ard fall to commend a pot of good ale, bk : 
n 


Quoth i ® 
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5 Duoth I, to commend 1t I dare not begin, 

W [.cſt therein my credit might happen to fall 
7 or many men now do count 1t a fin, 

but once to look toward a pot of good ale, 


et I care not a pin, for I ſee no ſuch ſin, 
Nor any thing elſe my courage to quail : 
5 or this we do find, that take it in kind, 
Much virtue there is in a pot of good ale. 


End I mean not to taſte, though thereby much grac'd, 
: Nor the merry-go-down without pull or hale, 
WPcrfuming the throat, when the ſtomach's afloat, 
Wich the fragrant ſweet ſcent of a pot of good ale. 


Nor yet the delight that comes to the fight, 

| To ſee how it flowers and mantles in graile, 
As green as a leek, with a ſmile in the cheek, 
| The true orient colour of a pot of good ale. 


Bat I mean the mind and the good it doth find; 
| Not only the body fo feeble and frail; 5 
For body and foul may bleſs the black bowl, . 23 
| Since both are beholden to a pot of good ale. 


| Por WY 8 the mind doth oppteſs, 


And ſorrow and grief the heart do aſſail, 4 
No remedy quicker than to take off your liquor, "A 


And to waſh away Cares with a pot of your ale. 


[The widow that buried her huſband of hits, 
Will ſoon have forgotten to weep and to wail. 
And think every day twain, till ſhe marry again, 
th If ſhe read the contents of a pot of good ale. 
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It is like the belly-blaſt to a cold heart, 
And warms and engenders the ſpirits vitale, 


To keep them from damage all ſp'rits owe their homage, 


To the ſprite of the buttery, a pot of good ale. 


And down the legs to the virtue doth go, 
And to a bad footman is as good as a ſail; 
When it fills the veins, and makes light the brains : 
No lacky ſo nimble as a pot of good ale. 


The naked complains not for want of a coat, 
Nor on the cold weather will once turn his tail; 


All the way as he goes, he cuts the wind with his noſe, 


It he be but well wrapp'd in a pot of good ale. 


The hungry man takes no thought for his meat, 


Though his ſtomach would brook a ten-penny nail; 


He quite forgets hunger, thinks on it no longer, 
If he touch but the ſparks of a pot of good ale. 


The poor man will praiſe it, ſo hath he good cauſe, 
That all the year eats neither partridge nor quail, 
But ſets up his reſt, and makes up his feaſt, 


Wich a cruſt of brown bread, and a pot of good ale, 


The ſhepherd, the ſower, the threſher, the mower, 

The one with his ſcythe, the other with his flail, 

Take them out by the poll, on the peril of my ſoul, 
All will hold up their hands to a pot of good as 


1 blackſmith whoſe bellows all ſummer do blow, 
With the fire in his face ſtill without e'er a veil, 
Though his throat be full dry he will tell you no lie 
But where you 7 be ſure of a pot of good ale. 


Whoever 
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W Whoever denies it, the pris'ners will praiſe it, 
Tat beg at the grate and, lie in the jail, 

5 For even in their fetters, they think themſelves better, 
May they get but a twopenny black pot of good ale. 


he beggar whoſe portion is always his prayers, 

= Not having a tatter to hang on his tail, 

Is as rich in his rags as the churl in his bags, 

= If he once but ſhakes hands with a tankard of ale. 


It drives his poverty clean out of mind, 

= Forgetting his brown bread, his wallet and mail, 
lle walks in the houſe like a ſix-footed louſe, 
If he once be er ich'd with a pot of good ale. 


| And he that Joth dig i in the ditches all day, 

And wearies himſelf quite at the plough-tail, 
Will ſpeak no leſs things than of queens and of kings, 1 
If he touch but the top of a pot of good ale. 8 4 


ik Tis like a ben to a blunt wit. | 
And makes a ſupply where nature doth fail; 

The dulleſt wit ſoon will look quite through the moon, 
If his temples be wet with a pot of good ale. 


Then Dick to his dearling full boldly dares ſpeak, 
Though before (lilly fellow) his courage did quail, 
| He gives her the ſmouch, with his hand on his pouch, 
E II he meet by the _ with a pot of good ale. 
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| And it wakes the carter a courtier ſtraitway, 

Wich rhetorical terms he will tell his tale. 
Wich courteſies great ſtore, and his cap up before, 
Being ſchool'd but a little with a pot of good ale. 


I he * 
= „ 


ver 
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The old man whoſe tongue wags faſter than his teeth, 
(For old age by nature doth drivel and drale) 

Will frig and will fling like a dog in a ftring, I 
If he warm his cold blood with a pot of good ale. 85 


And the good old clerk whoſe fight waxeth dark, 


<I>, w 


And ever he thinks the print is too ſmall, . 
He will ſee every letter, and ſay ſervice better, and 
If he glaze but his eyes with a pot of good ale. W 4, 
The cheeks and the jaws to commend it have cauſe ; And 
For where they were late but even wan and pale, It 
They will get them a colour, no crimſon is fuller, ri! 
By the true dye and tinQure of a pot of good ale. po 


Mark her enemies, though they think themſelves wiſe, ; And 


- How meagre they look, with how low a wale, [WW 
How their cheeks do fall, without ſpirits at all, Bot; 
That alien their minds from a pot of good ale. 7 
And now that the grains do work in my brains, 3 
Methinks I were able to give by retail, : Ar 
Commodities ſtore, a dozen and more, And 
That flow to mankind from a pot of god. ale. 3 
The Muſes would muſe any mould it miſuſe : 19 
Us 
For it makes them to ſing like a nightingale, . 3 
With a lofty trim note, having waſhed their throat, Ther 
With the Caballine ſpring of a pu of good ale, hs 
And the muſician of any condition, To e 
It will make him reach to the top of his ſcale ; 3 o 
It will clear his pipes, and moiſten his lights, nat 
If he drink alterratim a pot of good ale. Se 
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he poet divine that cannot reach wine, 

= Becauſe that his money doth many times fail, 
75 Vill hit on the vein to make a good (train, 

If he be but inſpir'd with a pot of good ale, 


4 or ballads Elderton never had beer, 


5 How went his wit in them, with how merry a gale; 
: Und with all the ſails up, had he been at the cup, 
And waſhed his beard with a pot of good ale. 


And the power of it ſhows, no whit leſs in proſe, 
1 It will fill ones phraſe, and ſet forth his tale : 
Pill him but a bowl, it will make his tongue troul, 
For flowing ſpeech flows from a pot of good ale. 


And maſter philoſopher, if he drink his part, 
Will not trifle his time in the huſk or the ſhale, 
But go to the kernel by the depth of his art, 

To be found in the bottom of a pot of good ale. 


[Give a ſcholar of Oxford a pot of ſixteen, : 
And put him to prove that an ape hath no tail, 

And ſixteen times better his wit will be ſeen, 

If you fetch him from Beater a pot of good ale. 


Thus it helps ſpeech and wit, and i it hurts not a whit, 
But rather doth further the virtues morale, 


Then think it not much :f a little I touch, 
The good moral parts of a pot of good ale, 


To the church and religion it is a good friend, 
Or elſe our forefathers their wiſdom did fail, 

That at every mile, next to the church ſtile, 
Set a conſecrate houſe to a pot of good ale. 


5 5 Bot 
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But now, as they ſay, beer bears it away ; 
The more 1s the pity, if right might prevail ; 
For with this ſame beer, came up hereſy here, 
The old catholic drink is a pot of good ale. 


The churches much owe, as we all do know, 
For when they be drooping and ready to fall, 

By a Whitſun or Church-ale up again they ſhall go, 
And owe their repairing to a pot of good ale. 


Truth will do it right, it brings truth to light, 
And many bad matters it helps to reveal ; 
For they that will drink, will ſpeak what they think: 
Tom Tell-troth lies hid in a pot of good ale, 


It is Juſtices friend, ſhe will it commend, 
For all is here ſerved by meaſure and tale ; 
Now true-tale, and good meaſure are Juſtices treaſure, 
And much to the praiſe of a pot of good ale. 


And next I alledge it is Fortitudes edge, 
For a very cow-herd, that ſhrinks like a ſnail, 
Will ſwear and will ſwagger, and out goes his dagger, 
If he be but arm'd with a pot of good ale, 


Vea ale hath her knights and ſquires of degree, 
That never wore corſlet, nor yet ſhirt of mail, 

But have fought their fights all, *twixt the pot and the wall, 
When once they were dubb'd with a Pot of yu ale. 


And ſure it will make a man ſuddenly with; 

Fre while was ſcarce able to tell a right tale: 

It will open his jaw, he will tell you the law, 
As made a right bencher of a pot of good ale, 


ore. 


al, 
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3 bo: he that will make a bargain to gain, 

In buying or ſetting his goods forth to ſale, 
W Moſt not plod in the mire, but fit by the fire, 
And ſeal up his match with a pot of 5 ale. 


65 


I But for ſoberneſs needs muſt l gabelt 
The matter goes hard; and few do prevail 
Not to go too deep, but temper to keep, 
buch is the attractive of a pot of good ale. 


: bot here's an amends, which will make all friends, 
And ever doth tend to the beſt avail; 
f you take it too deep it will make you but ſleep; 
| So comes no great harm of a pot of good aig 


1 reeling, they happen to fall to the ground, 


The fall is not great, they may hold by the rail: 
Uf into the water, they cannot be drown'd, 


For that gift is given to a pot of yoog ale. 


bi drinking about they chance to fall out, 

| Fear not that alarm, though fleſh be but frail, 

It will prove that ſome blows, or at moſt a bloody noſe, 
| And friends again ſtrait with a pot of 10 ale. 


And phy fic will favour ale as it is bound, 
And be againſt beer both tooth and nail; 
They ſend up and down, all over the town, 

| To get for their patients a pot of good ale. 


[Their ale. berries, caudles, and poſſets each one, 
| And ſyllabuds made at the milking pail, . 
Although they be many, beer comes not in any, 
But all are e compoſed with a pot of good ale. 5 
et EEE F And 
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And in very deed the hop's but a weed, 
Brought o'er againſt law, and here ſet to ſale: 
Would the law were renew'd, and no more beer brew'd, 
But, all men betake them to a pot of good ale. 


The law that will take it under his wing, 

For, at every law-day, or moot of the hale, 
One is ſworn to ſerve our ſovereign lord the king, 
In the ancient office of conner of ale. 


There's never a lord of a manor or of a town, 
By ſtrand or by land, by hill or by dale, 

But thinks it a franchiſe, and a flow'r of the crown, 
To hold the aſſize of a pot of good ale. 


And though there lie writs from the courts paramount, 
To tay the proceedings of the courts paravaile; 

Law favours it ſo, you may come, you may go, 

There lies no prohibition to a pot of good ale, 


T hey talk much of ſtate, both early and late, . 
But if Gaſcoigne and Spain their wine ſhould but fail, 
No remedy then with us Engliſhmen, 
But the ſtate it mult ſtand by a pot of good ale. 


But they that ſit by it, are good men and quiet, 
No dangerous plotters in the common-weal, 

Of treaſon and murder; for they never go further 
'Than to call for, and pay for a pot of good ale. 


To the praiſe of Gambrivius, that good Britiſh king, ten 
That devis'd for the natien (by the Welſhmens tale) For 
: Seventeen hundred years before Chriſt did ſpring, Pit be 
The happy i invention of a pot of good ale. The 
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he North they will praiſe it, and praiſe it with Pafon, 
Where every river gives name to a dale: 


here men are yet living that are of th'old faſhion, 
No nectar they know but a pot of good ale. 


* 
or: 
nr 


The Pits and the Scots for ale were at lots, 

So high was the ſkill, and fo kept under ſeal : 
WT he Pitts were undone, ſlain each mothers ſon, 
E For not teaching the Scots to make hether ale. 


Put hither and thither,, it kills not much whether : 
: For drink muſt be had, men live not by kail, 

1 (or by haver.-banocks, nor by haver-janocks, 

| The thing the Scots live on is a pot of good ale. 


Now, if ye will ſay it, Iwill not denay it, 

| That many a man ft brings to his bale : 

Net what fairer end can one wiſh to his friend, 

| Than to die by the part of a pot of good ale. 


ret let not the innocent bear any blame, 

| It is their own doings to break o'er the pale: 
ind neither the malt, nor the good wife in fault, 
| If any be potted with a pot of good ale. 


il, 


They tell whom it kills, but ſay not a word, 

| How many a man liveth both ſound and hale, 
hough he drink no beer any day in the year, 

y the radical humour of a pot of good ale, 


ut to ſpeak of killing them am I not williog ; 

For that in a manner were but to rail; 

vt beer hath its name, cauſe it brings to the bier, 
Therefor well fare ſay I to a pot of go d ale. 


Ts: | Too 
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Too many ([ wis) with their deaths prove this, 

And therefor (if ancient records do not fail) 

He that firſt brew'd the hop was rewarded with a rope, 
And found his beer far more bitter than ale. 


g O ale ab alendo, the liquor of life! 
That I had but a mouth as big as a whale ! 

For mine is but little to touch the leaſt tittle 
That belongs to the praiſe of a pot of good ale, 


Thus (I trow) ſome virtues I have mark'd you out, 
4 And never a vice in all this long trail, 
f But that after the pot there cometh a ſhot, 
And that's th'only blot of a pot of good ale. 


With that my friend ſaid, that blot will I bear, 
You have done very well, it is time to ſtrike ſail, 

Me ll have fix pots more, though I die on the ſcore, 
To make all this good of a pot of good ale, 


SONG II. 
ON ALE.” 
FHILST ſome in epic ſtrains aelight, 
_ Whilſt others paſtorals 1 invite, | 
As taſte or whim prevail, T 
Aſſiſt me, all ye tuneful nine! - 3 
Support me in the great deſign, 
To 6 ng of nappy ale. 


„ This ballad is printed as mr, Gays, in fome edition of his work | 
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gome folks of cyder make a rout, 
And cyder's well enough no doubt, 

When better liquors fail ; 
But wine, that's richer, better ſtill, 
E'en wine itſelf (deny't who will) 
Muſt yield to nappy ale. 


Rum, brandy, gin with choiceſt ſmack, 
From Holland brought, Batavia *rack, 
All theſe will nought avail ; 
To chear a truly Britiſh heart, 
And lively ſpirits to impart, 
Like humming nappy ale, 


Oh! whether thee I cloſely hug 
In honeſt can, or nut- brown Jugs 
Or in the tankard hail ; 

In barrel or in bottle pent, 

I give the gen'rous ſpirit vent, 
Still may I feaſt on ale, 


But chief when to the chearful glaſs, 
From veſſel pure thy ſtreamlets paſs, 
Then moſt thy charms prevail; 

| Then, then I'll bett, and take the odds, 
That neQaar, drink of heathen gods, 
Was poor Fompar's. to ale. 


F 3 Give 
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Give me a bumper, fill it up: 
See how it ſparkles in the cup; 
Oh! how ſhall I regale ! 


Can any taſte this drink divine, 


And then compare rum, brandy, wine, 


Or aught with nappy ale? 


Inſpir'd by thee the warrior fights, 

The lover woos, the poet writes, 
And pens the pleaſing tale; 

And ſtill in Britains iſle confeſt, 


 Nought animates the patriots breaſt 


Like gen) rous nappy ale. 


High church and low oft raiſe a ſtrife, 
And oft endanger limb and life, 
Each ſtudious to prevail; 

Yet Whig and Tory, oppoſite 


In all things elſe do both unite 


In praile of nappy ale. 


Inſpir'd by thee, ſhall Criſpin ſing, 
Or talk of freedom, church, and king. 
And balance Europes ſcale; 


While his rich landlord lays out ſchemes 


Of wealth in golden South-ſea dreams, 


Th'effects of nappy ale. 
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O bleſt potation ! ſtill by thee, 
And thy companion, liberty, 
Do health and mirth prevail ; 
Then let us crown the can, the glaſs, 
And ſportive bid the minutes paſs 
In quaffing nappy ale. 
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Ev'n while theſe ſtanzas J indite, 
The bar-bells grateful ſounds invite 
Where joy can never fail, 
Adieu, my muſe, adieu! I haſte. 
© To gratify my longing taſte 
With copious e of ale. 


SONG III. . 


| BACKE and fide go bare, go bare, 
Booth foote and hande go colde: 


But bellye, God ſende thee good ale ynoughe, 
Whether 1t be newe or olde, 


Cannot eate but lytle meate, 
My ſtomacke is not good; 
But ſure I thinke that I can drynke 
With him that weares a hood. 
Thoughe I go bare take ye no care. 
I am nothinge a colde; _ 
I ſtuff my ſẽyn ſo full within, 
Of ioly good ale and olde. 
* From © A ryght pithy, pleaſzunt and meiie comedie : Intytuled 
er Gurtons Nedle,” London, 1575. — This very humorous 


ncicat drama is preſerved, amongſt divers ſimilar curioſities, in the excel- 
it collection of old plays lately publiſhed by mr, Dodſley. 
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Backe and ſyde go bare, go bare, 

Booth foote and hand po colde : 

Bur, belly, God ſend thee good ale Inoughs, 
Whether it be new or ' olde, 


I loue no roſt, but a nut-browne toſte, 
And a crab“ laid in the fyre; 

A little breade ſhall do me ſtead, 
Much breade I not deſyre. 

No froſt nor ſnow, nor winde I trowe, 
Can hurte mee if I wolde, 

I am fo wrapt, and throwly lapt, 

Of ioly good ale and olde. 

Backe and ſyde go bare, &c. 


And Tyb my wy fe, that as her ly fe, 
Loucth well good ale to ſeeke, 

Full oft drynkes ſhee, tyll ye may ſee 
The teares run downe her cheeke: 

Then doth ſhe trowle to mee the bowle, 
Euen as a mault-worme ſhuld; 

And ſayth, ſweete bart, I tooke my part 

Of this 10ly good ale and olde. 

Backe and ſyde go bare, ke. 


Now let them drynke tyll they nod and lake, 
Even as good felowes ſhoulde doe: 
They ſhall not myſſe to have the bliſſe, 
Good ale doth bringe men to. 


F Crab. apple. 
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And all poore ſoules that have ſcowred boules 


Or have them luſtely trolde, 


God ſaue the lyues of them and their wyues, 
Whether they be yonge or olde. 
Lacke and ſyde 80 bare, &c. 


Q „ 80 Ng. 
THE BROWN JUG. 
EE MITATED FROM THE LATIN OF HIERONYMUS AMALTHEU8. 


BY THE REV. MR, FAWKES, 


ET TNEAR Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with 
C mild ale, 

n which I will drink to ſweet Nan of the vale) 

Was once Toby Fillpot, a thirſty old ſoul 

As cer drank a bottle, or fathom'd a bowl; 

In boofing about 'twas his praiſe to excell, 

And Es. Jolly topers he bore off the bell. 


It chanc'd, as in dog- days he ſat at his 46, | 
In his lower-woven arbour, as gay as you pleaſe, 
With a friend and a pipe, puffing ſorrows away, 
[And with honeſt old ſtingo was ſoaking his clay, 


His breath-doors of life on a ſudden were ſhut, ; 
And he died full as big as a Dorchefter butt. iN 
His body when long i in the ground. it had lain, -"_ 
And time into clay had reſolv'd it again, Þ 

A potter found out in its covert ſo ſnug, _ 1 


And with part of fat Toby he form'd this brown jug 3 
Now ſacred to friendſhip, and mirth, and mild ale, 
do here's to my loyely ſweet Nan of the vale, 
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SONG LIV. 
THE MAD LOVER. 
BY ALEXANDER BROME. 


Have been in love, and in debt, and i in drink, 
This many and many a year; 
And thoſe three are plagues enough, one could think, 
For one poor mortal to bear. 
*Twas drink made me fall into love, 
And love made me run into debt ; E 
And though I have ſtruggled, and ſtruggled, and ſtrove, i 
I cannot get out of them yet. 


There's nothing but money can cure me, 
And rid me of all my pain, 


»Twill pay all my debts, lk: 

And remove all my lets; f 
And my miſtreſs that cannot endure me, IT. 
Will love me, and love me again: An 
Then I'll fall to loving and drinking again. Th 
= 10 
SONG LV. | K 
TT TPBRAID me not, capricious fair, An 
With drinking to exceſs; _ W. 
I ſhould not want to drown deſpair, e 

Were your indifference leſs. 

Love me, my dear, and you mall find. 4 
When this excuſe is gone; * 
That all my bliſs, when Chloe's kind, T 


1s 6x'd on her alone, 


Th 
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The god of wine the victory 
To beauty yields with joy; 
For Bacchus only drinks like me, 
When Ariadne's coy, 


Ss ON G Lvl. 
BY MR. WILLIAM WOTY. 
Y temples with cluſters of grapes I'll entwine, 
And barter all joys for a goblet of wine. 


; In ſearch of a Venus no longer I'll run, 
A But ſtop and forget her at nen tun. 


. Ive why this reſolve to relinquiſh the fair? 


is a folly with ſpirits like mine to deſpair. 


1 And pray what mighty joys can be found in a glaſs, 
If not hIV'd to the health of a favourite laſs, 


I Tis woman, whoſe joys every rapture impart, 
And lend a new ſpring to the pulſe of the heart. 
The miſer himſelf (fo ſupreme is her ſway) 
| Grows a convert to love, and reſigns her his key. 


At the ſound of her voice Sorrow lifts up her head, 
And poverty liſtens well pleas'd from her ſhed; 
[Whilſt Age in half ecſtacy hobbling along, 

| Beats time with his crutch to the tune of her ſong- 


Then an me a goblet from Bacchuses hoard, | 

The largeſt, the deepeſt that ſtands on the board; 
Ill fill up a brimmer, and drink to the fair, 
Tis the thirſt of a lover, then pledge me who dare, 
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Then come, my dear charmer! thou nymph half divine! 


The torch of our loves ſhall eternally burn. 


For rather than forfeit the joys of my laſs, 
My bottle I'll break, and demoliſh my glaſs. 
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SNG EVIL 
THE UNION. 


BY THE SAM k. 


WII women and wine I defy every care, 
For life without theſe is a bubble of air; 
Fach helping the other, in pleaſure I roll, 


And a new flow of ſpirits enlivens my ſoul, 


Let grave ſober mortals my maxims condemn, 


I never ſhall alter my conduct for them; 


I care not how much they my meaſures decline, 2 
Let them have their own humour—and I will have ming, q 


Wine, prudently us'd, will our ſenſes improve; 
*Tis the ſpring-tide of life, and the fuel of love; 
And Venus ne'er look'd with a ſmile ſo divine, 
As when Mars bound his head with a branch of the vine, 


Firſt pledge me with kiſſes—next pledge me with wine; 
Then giving, and taking, in mutual return, 


But ſhould'ſt thou my paſſion for wine diſapprove, 
My bumper Pl! quit to be bleſs'd with thy love; 


ne, 
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SONG LVII. 


BY WILLIAM SHENSTONE ESG. 


DIEU, ye jovial youths, who join 
To plunge v Care in floods of wine; 
And, as your dazzled eye-balls roll, 
Diſcern him ſtruggling in the bowl. 


Not yet is hope ſo wholly floyyn, 
Not yet 1s thought ſo tedious grown, 
But limpid ſtream and ſhady tree 
Retain, as yet, ſome ſweets for me. 


And ſee, through yonder ſilent grove, 


See yonder does my Daphne rove : 
With pride her foot-ſteps I purſue, 


And bid your frantic joys adieu. 


The ſole confuſion I admire, 

Is that my Daphnes eyes inſpire : 

I ſcorn the madneſs you approve, 
And value Reaſon next to re 
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Y mind to me a kingdom 1s ; 
Such perfect joy therein 1 find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliſs, _ 
That God or Nature hath aſſign'd: 
Though much I want that moſt would have, 
Tret ſtill my mind forbids to crave. 


Content I live, this is my ftay ; 

| I ſeek no more than may ſuffice: 

[ preſs to bear no haughty ſway z 
Look what I lack my mind ſupplies. 
Lo! thus I triumph like a king, ö 
| ontent with that my mind doth bring. 


or. II. | WS I 


- . 
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2 


1 ſee how plenty ſurfeits oft, 
And haſty climbers ſooneſt fall: 


1 I ſee that ſuch as fit aloft ; 
4 | Miſhap doth threaten moſt of all: 
3 Theſe get with toil, and keep with fear: | 
Such cares my mind could never bear. | 
4 No jo elves pom P. nor wealthy ſore, yg 
Y No force to win a victory, 2 
No wily wit to ſalve a ſore, . 
4 No ſhape to win a lovers eye; 
= To none of theſe I yield as thrall, Z 
F: For why my mind e all. 8 . 
Some have too much, yet ſtill they erave, I l 
little have yet ſeek no more: : 
They are but poor, though much they have; 5 : . 
And I am rich with little ſtore: Z 
They poor, I rich; they beg, I give; q : 
They lack, I lend ; they pine, I live. 
1 laugh not at anothers loſs, 5 
I grudge not at anothers gain; 5. 
No worldly wave my mind can toſs, 1 
y I brook that is anothers bane: | 
1 fear no foe, nor fawn on friend; | 


I loath not life, nor dread mine end. 
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My wealth is health, and perfect eaſe ; 
My conſcience clear my chief defence: 
I never ſeek by bribes to pleaſe, 
Nor by deſert to give offence : 
Thus do I live, thus will I die; 
Would all did fo as well as I. 


j I joy not in no earthly bliſs ; 

= [I weigh not Creſus' wealth a ſtraw 
E For care, I care not what it is; 

I fear not Fortunes fatal law: 
My mind is ſuch as may not move 

For beauty bright or force of love. 


b I wiſh but what I have at will ; 

. wander not to ſeek for more; 
like the plain, 1 climb no hill; 
In greateſt ſtorms I ſit on ſhore, 
And laugh at them that toil in vain 
| To cet what muſt be loſt again. 


| I kiſs not where I wiſh to kill; - 
| 1 feign not love where molt I hate; 
| I break no fleep to win my will; 

I wait not at the mightys gate; 

I ſcorn no poor, I fear no rich; 

| I feel no want nor have too much. 


Ga The 


N 
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The court, ne cart, I like ne loath; 
Extremes are counted worſt of all; 
The golden mean betwixt them both, 
Doth ſureſt fit, and fears no fall; 
This is my choice, for why I find 
No wealth is like a quiet mind. 0 


SONG Il. 
BY THE COUNTESS OF WINCHELSEA. 


OULD we attain the happieſt ſtate, 
| That is deſign'd us here, 
No joy a rapture muſt create, 
No grief beget deſpair. 


No injury fierce anger raiſe, 
No honour tempt to pride; 
No vain deſires of empty praiſe 
Mutt in the ſoul abide, 


No charms of youth, or beauty move : V 
The conſtant ſettled breaſt : 1 : N 
Who leaves a paſſage free to love, ; T 
Shall let in all the reſt, - 
In ſuch a heart ſoft peace will live, F. 

Where none of theſe abound; C 


The greateſt bleſſing Heaven does give, A 
Or can on earth be found. | 


SONG 
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SONG I. 
BY MR, W, BEDINGFIELD. 
O hug yourſelf ; in perfect eaſe, 
What would you wiſh for more than theſe ? 


: 4 healthy, clean, paternal ſeat, 
wen ſhaded from the ſummers heat, 


2 N little parlour ſtove to hold 

A conſtant fire from winters cold, 
Where you may ſit, and think, and ſing, 
N F ar off from court, God bleſs the King? 


816 from the harpies of the law, 

From party- rage, and great mans paw; 
Have choice few friends of your own taſte; 
3 A wife agreeable and chaſte, 


An open, but yet cauijous mind, 
here guilty cares no entrance find; 
Nor miſers fears, nor envys ſpite, 


: To break the ſabbath of the night. 


| Plain equipage, and temp'rate meals, 
| Few taylors, and no doQors bills; 

| Content to take, as Heaven ſhall pleaſe, 
A longer or a ſhorter leaſe, 
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S Oo NG w. 
BY MRS. PILKINGTON. 


Envy not the proud their wealth, 
Their equipage and ſtate; 
Give me but innocence and health 

I aſk not to be great. 


I in this ſweet retirement find 
A joy unknown to kings, 
For ſcepters to a virtuous mind, 
Seem vain and empty things. 


Great Cincinnatus at his plough, 
With brighter luſtre ſhone, _ 
Than guilty Cæſar c'er could ſhew, 
Though ſeated on a throne, 


 Tumultuous days, and refileſs nights, 
Ambition ever knows, 

A ſtranger to the calm delights 

Of ſtudy and repoſe. 


Then free from envy, care, and ſtrife, 
Keep me, ye powers divine; 

And pleas'd, when ye demand my life, 
May I that life reſign, 
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SONG V. 


5 THE CHARACTER OF A HAPPY LIFE. 
H BY SIR HENRY WOTTON. 


7 ow happy is he kev and taught, 
I That ſerveth not anothers will; 
= Whoſe armour is his honeſt thought, 
And ſimple truth his utmoſt . 


: | Whoſe paſſions not his maſters are, 

= Whoſe ſoul is ſtill prepar'd for death; 
Z | Untied unto the world by care 

. Of publick fame, or private breath. 


Who envies none that chance doth raiſe, 
Dor vice hath ever underſtood; 

How deepeſt wounds are given by praiſe, 
1 Nor rules of ſtate, but rules of good. 


Who hath his life from rumours freed, 
| Whoſe conſcience is his ſtrong retreat: 
| Whoſe ſtate can neither flatterers feed, 
Nor ruin make oppreſſors great. 


w ho God doth late and early pray, 
More of his grace than gifts to lend: 
And entertains the harmleſs day 

With a religious book or friend. 


G 4 be 
) No 
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This man is freed from ſervile hands, 
Of hope to riſe, or fear to fall : 

Lord of himſelf, though not of lands, 

N And having nothing, yet hath all. 


SONG VI. 
4 BY HILDEBRAND JACOB ESQ, 


Envy not the mighty great, 
{ Thoſe powerful rulers of the ſtate, 
+ Who ſettle nations as they ple ſe, 
+ | And govern at th' expence of eaſe. 


Far happier the ſhepherds ſwain, 
Who daily drudges on the plain, 

And nightly in ſome humble ſhed 
On ruſhy pillows lays his head. 


No curs'd ambition breaks his reſt, 
No f:ctious wars divide his breaſt ; 
| His flock, his pipe, and artleſs fair, 
Are all his hope, and all his care. 


SONG VI. 
HAT man in his wits, had not rather be poor, 
Than for lucre his freedom to give? Ww 
Ever buſy the means of his life to ſecure, = 
And ſo ever neglecting to live? vs 
Inviron'l 
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Inviron 4 from morning to night i in a croud, 
Not a moment unbent, or alone: 

| Conftrain'd to be abject, though never ſo proud, 
And at every ones call but his own : 


28 


o 


Sun repining and longing for quiet each hour, 
Yet ſtudiouſly flying 1 it ſtill; 


3 h 


But accurſt with his wanting the will. 
| For a year muſt be paſt, or a day muſt be come, 
B fore he has leiſure to reſt: 

| | He muſt add to his ſtore this, or that, pretty ſum; ; 
| And then will have time to be bleſt. 


Only ſwell the deſire of his eye: 
| Such a wretch let mine enemy live, if he pleaſe 3 
| Let not even mine REM die, 


SONG vin. 


| Ne glory T covet, no riches I want, 

| Ambition is nothing to me; 

| The one thing I beg of kind Heaven to grant, 
Isa mind menen and free. | 


T, 


Wich paſſions onrifiled, untainted with pride, 
By reaſon my life let me ſquare; 
| The wants of my nature are cheaply ſupplied, 
And the reſt are but folly and care, 
iron“ ne 


With the means of enjoying his wiſh in his pow'r, 


29 


Bo his gains, more bewitching the more they increaſe, 


The 
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The bleſſings which Providence freely has lent, 


Fl juſtly and gratefully prize; 
Whilſt ſweet meditation, and chearful content, 
Shall make me both healthful and wiſe, 


In the pleaſures the great mans poſſeſſions diſplay, 
Unenvied I'll challenge my part; 
For every fair object my eyes can ſurvey, 
Contributes to gladden my heart. 


How vainly, through infinite trouble and frife, 
The many their labours employ ! 
Since all that is truly delightful in life 

Is what all, if they pleaſe, may enjoy. 


SONG K. 


O Out kciſt up Fortune to the ſkies, 
8 Others debaſe her to a bubble: 
I nor her frowns nor favours prize, 
Nor think the changeling worth my trouble. 


If at my door ſhe chance to light, 
I civilly my gueſt receive; _ 
The viſit paid, I bid good night; 
Nor murmur when ſhe takes her leave. 


Though proſperous gales my canvas croud, 

Though ſmooth the waves, ſerene the ſky, 

I truſt not calms ; they ſtorms forebode, 
And ſpeak th' approaching tempeſt nigh, 


p ESA RES lk CT TAEEANET 1 97TH, d 
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; Then, Virtue, to the helm repair, 

N Thou, Innocence, ſhalt guide the oar; 
- | Now rage, ye winds |! ſtorms, rend the air! 


A My bark, thus mann'd, ſhall gain the ſhore. 


SONG: Xx. 
JAMES SHIRLE V. 


ME glories of our birth and ſtate, 

; Are ſhadows, not ſubſtantial things; . 
There i is no armour againſt fate; 

| Death lays his icy hands on kings: 

— Scepter and crown 

. | Mult tumble down, 
| And in the duſt be equal made 


N 


. With the ks crooked ſey che and . 


; Some men with ſwords may reap the field, 
And plant freſh laurels where they kill 
But their ſtrong nerves at laſt muſt yield, 
| They tame but one another ſtill, 

„ Rarly or late; 

| They ſtoop to fate, 

And muſt give up their murm ring breath, 
| When the pus 9 creeps to death. 


* Thele fine morel ſtanzas were originally intended for a ſolemn fu- 
peral ſang in „ The Contention of Ajax and Ulyſſes,” It is ſaid ta 
Raye been a favourite ſong with King Charles II. PERCY, I. 270. 


The 
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The laurel withers on your brow, 
| Then boaſt no more your mighty decds, 
Upon Deaths purple altar now | 
See where the victor victim bleeds ; 
All heads muſt come | 
To the cold tomb: 
Only the actions of the juſt 
Smell ſweet, and bloſſom in the duſt, 


SONG XL 
BY DR, DALTON.* 


OR on beds of fading on; 
| Shedding ſoon their gawdy pride 
Nor with ſwains in Syren bowers 
Will true pleaſure long reſide. 


On aweful Virtues hill ſublime, 
Enthroned fits th' immortal fair; 

Who wins her height muſt patient climb, 

The ſteps are peril, toil, and care. 


80 from the firſt did Jove ordain, 
Eternal bliſs for tranſient pain, 


* In the Ma' que of Comus. — It ſeems to be imitated from - a pala 
hs be 17th book of nes Jeruiolem, 


S0 Ne 
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SONG MAIL 
FROM METASTASIO.” 
BY MR. HOOLE, 
HAT frenzy muſt his ſoul poſſeſs, 
W hoſe hopes on evil deeds depend! 


. or though the wicked meet ſucceſs, 
; | et peace can ne'er their ſteps attend. 


or ev'n in lifes ſereneſt ſtate, 

shall Vice receive her ſecret ſting 3 
As Virtue, though deprefs'd by fate, 
Herſelf her own reward ſhall bring. 


SONG XIIL 

BY THE REV. THOMAS WART ON. 
o tinkling brooks, to twilight ſhades, 

To deſert proſpeQts rough and rude, 


' ith youthful rapture firſt I ran, 
] { Enamour'd of ſweet ſolitude. 


Dn beauty next I wondering gaz'd, 

| Too ſoon my ſupple heart was caught: : 
in eye, a breaſt, a lip, a ſhape, 

Was all I talk'd of, all I e 


Next, by the ſmiling Muſes led, 

On Pindus laurel'd top I Tos. 9 
alk with old bards, and liſtening hear 
The warbles of th' inchanting ſtream. 


In the opera of Hypfipile, 


Then 
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Then Harmony and PiQture came 3 
Twin-nymphs my ſenſe to entertain, Bi 
By turns my eye, my ear was caught, 3 

With Raphaels ſtrokes and Handels ſtrain. ro 
At laſt, ſuch various pleaſures proy'd, u 
All cloying, vain, unmanly found, ou 
Sweet for a time as morning dew, 18 
Vet parents of ſome painful wound. 3 Th 
Humbly Laſc'd great Wiſdoms aid, ; Wh 
To true delight to lead my feet: | ik 
When thus the goddeſs whiſpering ſaid, so! 
« Virtue alone is bliſs complete.“ | Ane 


SONG XIV. 
BY MR. GAR RISER. 


OE, come, my good ſhepherds, our flocks we mi 
| ſhear ; CE 125 | 
In your holiday ſuits, with your laſſes appear : 

The happieſt of folk are the guiltleſs and free, 

And who are ſo guiltleſs, ſo happy as we? 


We harbour no paſſions, by luxury taught, 
We practiſe no arts, with hypocriſy fraught 


What we think in our hearts, you may read in our eyes 
For knowing no falſehood, we need no diſguiſe. 


= Sung by a ſhepherdeſe, at the Sheep- ſhearing in Flotizel and Perdit 


A 
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B mode and caprice are the city dames led, 

But we, as the children of nature are bred; 

y her hand alone, we are painted, and dreſs'd; 

| g or the roſes will bloom, when there's peace in the breaft, 


Y That giant Ambition we never can dread, 
© Our roots are too low for ſo lofty a head; 
Content and ſweet Chearfulneſs open our door, 
© They ſmile wich the ſimple, and feed with the poor. 
{When love has poſſeſs'd us, that love we reveal; 
] Like the flocks that we feed are the paſſions we feel : 


| do harmleſs and ſimple we ſport, and we play, 
; And leave to fine folks to deceive and betray, 


SONG XV. 
A COUNTRY LIFE. 


LY MRS. KATHERINE PHILIPS, 


„ Typ CELEBRATED ORIN DA. 


"OW ſacred and how innocent 
A country life appears, 
How free from tumult, diſcontent, 
F rom flattery or fears! 

5 This was the firſt and happieſt life, 
When man enjoy'd himſelf; 
peu Till pride exchanged peace for ſtrife, 

And happineſs for pelf, 


'Twas 
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»T was here the poets were inſpir'd, 
Here taught the multitude ; 


The brave they here with honour fir'd, 


And civiliz'd the rude. 


That golden age did entertain 
No paſſion but of love; 

The thoughts of ruling and of gain 
Did ne'er their fancies move. 


None then did envy neighbours wealth, 
Nor plot to wrong his bed: 

Happy in friendſhip and in health, 
On roots, not beaſts, they fed. 


They knew no to nor phyſic then, 


Nature was all their wit: 
And if there yet remain to men 
Content, ſure this is it. 


| What bleſſings doth this world afford 


To tempt or bribe defire ? 
Her courtſhip 1s all fire and ſword, 
Who would not then retire ? 


Then W deareſt ſolltude, 


My great felicity; 
Though ſome are pleas'd to call thee rude, 
T hou art not ſo, but we. 


Them chat do covet only reſt, 
A cottage will ſuffice : 


It is not brave to be poſſeſt 


Of earth, but to deſpiſe. 


5 


: Opinio 
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Opinion is the rate of things, 

From hence our peace doth flow ; 

[ have a better fate than kings, 
Becauſe I think it ſo. 


When all the ſtormy world doth roar 
How unconcern'd' am I? 

I cannot fear to tumble lower 

Who never could be high. 


Secure in theſe unenvied walls 
I think not on the ſtate, 

And pity no mans caſe that falls 
From his ambitious height. 


Silence and innocence are ſafe; 
A heart that's only true 
At all theſe little arts can laugh a 
That do the world ſubdue. | -- 


While others revel it in ſlate, 
Here I'll contented fit, _ 

And think I have as good a fate 

As wealth and pomp admit. 


Let ſome in courtſhip take delight, 
And to th' Exchange reſort; 
Then revel out a winters night, 

Not making love but ſport. 


| Theſe never knew a noble flame, 
_ *Tis luſt, ſcorn, or deſign: 
While vanity plays all their game, 
Let peace and honour mine. 
Ne, M. H When 


10108 
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When the inviting ſpring appears, 
To Hyde-park let them go, 

And, haſting thence, be full of fears 
To loſe Spring garden ſhow. 


Let others, nobler, ſeek; to gain 
In knowlege happy fate, 


And others buſy them in vain 


To ſtudy ways of ſtate. 


But I, reſolved from within, 


Confirmed from without, 


In privacy intend to ſpin 


My future minutes out. 


And from this bermitage of mine 
I baniſh all wild toys, 

And nothing that is not divine 
Shall dare to tempt my joys. 


| There are below but two things good, 


Friendſhip and honeſty, 
And only thoſe of all I would 
Aſk for felicity. 


In this retir'd and humble ſeat, 
Free from both war and ſtrife, 


Jam not forc'd to make retreat, 


But chuſe to ſpend my life. 


5 5 
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A MORAL THOUGHT. 
BY DR. HAWKESWORTH, 


HROUGH groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and ſtill, 
Low vales, and molly cells among, 
In filent paths the careleſs rill, 
Which languid murmurs, ſteals along. 


Awhile it plays with circling ſweep, 

And lingering leaves its native plain, 
Then pours impetuous down the ſteep, 
And mingles with the boundleſs main. 


O let my years thus devious gude, 
Through ſilent ſcenes obſcurely calm, 
Nor wealth nor ſtrife pollute the tide, 
Nor honours ſanguinary palm. 
When labour tires, and pleaſure palls, 
| Skill let the ſtream untroubled be, 


As down the ſteep of age it falls, 
And mingles with eternity, | 


SONG XVII. 
To IDLENESS. 
BY MR. CHRISTOPHER SMART. 


'ODDESS af eaſe, leave Lethes brink; 
Obſequious to the Muſe and me; 

For once endure the pain to think, 
On 0 ſweet Inſenſibility! 


H 2 . Siſler 
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Siſter of Peace and Indolence, 

Bring muſe, bring numbers ſoft and ſlow ; 
Elaborately void of ſenſe, 

And ſweetly thoughtleſs let them flow. 


Near to ſome cowſlip-painted mead, 
There let me doſe out the dull hours; 
And under me let Flora ſpread 
A ſofa of the ſofteſt flowers. 


Where, Philomel, your notes you breathe, 
Forth from behiad the neighb'ring pine; 

While murmurs of the ſtream beneath 
Still flow in uniſon with thine. 


For thee, o Idleneſs! the woes 
Of life we patiently endure; 
Thou art the ſource whence labour flows, 
We ſhun thee but to make thee ſure. 


For who'd ſuſtain wars toil and waſte, 

Or who th” hoarſe thund'ring of the ſea, 
But to be idle at the laſt, 

And find a pleaſing end in thee ? 


$ONG xvi. Fr 


ROM the court to the cottage convey me away, 
For I'm weary of grandeur, and what they call gay: Va 
Where pride without meaſure, 
And pomp without pleaſure, Ea 
Make life in a circle of hurry decay. = 
SE Fa 


Far 


| But retire from the world, as I would to my reſt, 


| dorrows the glories do allay, 


| The mighty monarch treaſon fears, 


| His life all diſcontents and cares; 
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Far remote and retir'd from the noiſe of the town, 
Til exchange my brocade for a plain ruſſet gown; 


My friends ſhall be few 
But well choſen and true, 
And ſweet recreation our evening ſhall crown, 


With a rural repaſt, a rich banquet for me, 


On a moſſy green turf, near ſome ſhady old tree; 


The rivers clear brink, 
Shall afford me my drink, 


And Temp'rance my friendly phyſician ſhall be. 


E Frer calm and ſerene, with contentment gill bleſt, 
Not too giddy with joy, or with ſorrow depreſt, 


I'll neither invoke, 
Or repine at Deaths ſtroke, 


SONG XIX. 
JRINCES that rule, and empire ſway, 


How tranſitory 1s their ſtate ! 


And richelt crowns have greateſt weight. 


| Ambitious thoughts within him rave; 


And he at beſt 1s but a ſlave. 


v ainly we think with fond delight 
To ceaſe the burden of our cares; 

Each grief a ſecond does invite, 

And forrows are each others heirs, 


ts For 
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For me, my honour Pl! maintain, 
Be gallant, generous, and brave; 


And when I quietude would gain, 
At leaſt I find it in the grave. 


SONG XX. . 
THE DIRGE, : 

BY DR. HENRY KING, BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 4 
HAT ny exiſtence of mans life ? | T. 


But open war, or ſlumber'd ſtrife, 
Where ſicknefs to his ſenſe preſents 
The combat of the elements : 
And never feels a perfect peace 
Till Deaths cold hand figns his releaſe, 


It is a ſtorm where the hot blood 
Out-vies in rage the boiling flood; 

And each loud paſſion of the mind 

Is like a furious guſt of wind, 

Which beats his bark with many a wave 
Till he caſts anchor in the grave. 


It is a flower which buds and grows, 
And withers as the leaves diſcloſe ; 
| Whoſe ſpring and fall faint feaſons keep, 
Like fits of waking before ſlee p: 
Then ſhrinks into that fatal mold, 

Where its firlt being was enzoll'd, 
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it is a dream, whoſe ſeeming truth 
Ils moralis'd in age and youth: 
Where all the comforts he can ſhare 
As wand'ring as his fancies are; | 
Till in a miſt of dark decay 
| The dreamer vaniſh quite away. 


It is a dial which points out 

| The ſun-ſet as it moves about: 

and ſhadows out in lines of night 
The ſubtile ſtages of Times flight, 

Till all obſcuring earth hath laid 

The body in eternal ſhade, 


It is a weary interlude 

| Which doth ſhort joys, long w woes include, 
The world the ſtage, the prologue tears, 
The acts vain hope, and varied fears 

| The ſcene ſhuts up with loſs of breath, 
And leaves no epilogue but Death. 


SONG XXI. 
BY MR. GEORGE LILLO. * 


HE ſweet and bluſhing roſe. 
Soon withers and decays, 
Short are the joys life Knows, 
And few our happy days, _ 
The faireſt day muſt ſet in night; 
Summer in winter ends; 
So anguiſh ſtill ſucceeds delipht, 
And grief on joy attends, 


In Sylvia, or the Country Burial, 


He: SONG 
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SONG XXII. 
BY MR, ROBERT DODSLEY, 


AN's a poor deluded bubble, 
Wand'ring in a miſt of lies, 
Seeing falſe, or ſeeing double, 
Who would truſt to ſuch weak eyes? 


Yet preſuming on his ſenſes, 
On he goes moſt wondrous wiſe : 
Doubts of truth, believes pretences ; 
| Loſt in error, lives and dies. 


SONG XXII. 
THE BLIND BOY. 
BY COLLEY CIBBER ESN 


Say! what is that thing call'd light, 
Which I muſt ne'er enjoy, 
What are the bleſſings of the ſight, 
0 tell your pour blind boy 3 


You talk of wond'rous things you ſee, . 
| You ſay the ſyn ſhines bright; 

I feel kim warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night. 


Witten for, and ſet by the celebrated mr. Stanley, organif of 
Andrews, Holborn, 


2 of 
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My day or night myſelf I make, 
Whene'er 1 ſleep or play 
And could I ever keep awake 

With me *twere always day. 


With heavy ſighs. I often hear, 
You mourn my hapleſs woe; 
But ſure with patience I can bear 

A loſs I n&er can know. 


Then let not what I cannot have 
My chear of mind deſtroy ; 


Whilſt thus I fing, I am a king, 


Although a poor blind boy. 


SONG XXIV. 


FELCOME, welcome, brother debtor, 
To this poor but merry place, 


"Where no bailif, dun, nor ſetter, = 


' Dares to ſhow his frightful face: 


But, kind fir, as you're a ſtranger, 


Down your garniſh you muit lay, 


© Or your coat will be in danger; 


You muſt 2 ſtrip or pay. 


Net er repine at your confinement 


From your children or your wife; 3. 


Wiſdom lies in true reſignment 


Through the various ſcenes of life. 1 
9 F1 | e | Scorn 
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Scorn to ſhow the leaſt reſentment, | 
Though beneath the frowns of fate 
Knaves and beggars find contentment, 
Fears and cares attend the great. 


Though our creditors are ſpiteful, 
And reſtrain our bodies here, 
Uſe will make a jail delightful, 

Since there's nothing elſe to fear. 
Every iſland's but a priſon, 
Strongly guarded by the ſea, 

Kings and princes far that reaſon, 

Pris' ners are as well as we. 


What was it made great Alexander | | 
Meep at his unfriendly fate? ? 
"Twas becauſe he could not wander 
Beyond this worlds ſtrong priſon-gate : 
For the world is alſo bounded. 
By the heavens and ſtars above; 
Why ſhould we then be confounded, 
Since there's nothing free but love? . 


80 NG XXV.* 


H pleaſant a ſailors life paſſes, 
Who roams o'er the water y main; 
No treaſure he ever amaſſes, 
But chearfully {pends all his gain, 


„ In an old Engliſh opera, called Perſeus and Andromeca, 


We' 
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| We're ſtrangers to party and faction, 
To honour and honeſty true, 
And would not commit'a baſe aftion. 
For power or profit in view. _ 


Then why ſhould we quarrel for riches, 
Or any ſuch glittering toys ? 

A light heart, and a thin pair of breeches, 
Go thorough the world my brave boys. 


The world is a beautiful garden 
Enrich'd with the bleſſings of life, 
The toiler with plent rewarding, 
Which plenty too often breeds ſtrife. 
When terrible tempeſts aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
No grandeur or wealth can avail us, 
But ſkilful induſtry fleers right, 
Then why ſhould we e for riches, &c. 


The courtier's more ſubje& to 4 
Who rules at the helm of the ſtate, 

Than we, who to politics ſtrangers, 
Licape the ſnares laid for the great. 

The various bleſſings of nature, 9 85 
In various nations we try, 

No mortals than us can be greater, 
Who merrily live till we die. 


Then why ſhould we quarrel for riches, 
Or any ſuch glittering toys ? 
A light heart, and a thin pair of breeches, DE 


_ Go thorough the world my brave boys. - 
8 0 N G 5 


We' 
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SONG XXVI.. 
BY MR. ROBERT DODSLEY, # 


OW happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſs ! 
Who would be no greater, nor fears to be leſs; 
On his mill and himſelf he depends for ſupport, 
Which i is better than ſervilely cringing at court. 


What though he all duſty and whiten'd does go, 
The more he's bepowder'd, the more like a beau; 
A clown in this dreſs may be honeſter far 

Than a courtier, who ſtruts in his ner and ſtar, 


Though his hands are ſo daub'd they're not fit to be (cen, 
The hands of his betters are not very clean; 

A palm more polite may as dirtily deal ; 

Gold, in handling, will ſtick to the "Re like meal. 


What if, when a pudding for dinner he lacks, 

He cribs, without ſcruple, from other mens ſacks; 
In this of right noble examples he brags, 

Who borrow as freely from other meas bags. 


Or ſhould he endeavour to heap an eftate, 

In this he would mimic the tools of the ſtate; 
Whoſe aim is alone their own coffers to fill, 
As all his concern's to bring griſt to his mill. 


| He eats when he's hungry, he drinks when he's dry, 
And down when he's weary contented does lie ; 
Then riſes up chearful to work and to fing : 

I: to happ 7 a miller, then who'd be a king ? 


» Ta the entertainment of The Miner ot Maneſicle 


$ONG 
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SONG XXVIL 

ISAAC BICKERSTAFF,* 

HE honeſt heart, whoſe thoughts are clear 

From fraud, diſguiſe and guile, 

Feed neither Fortunes frowning fear, | 

Nor court the harlots ſmile. 


BY MR, 


ſhe greatneſs that would make us grave 
| I; but an empty thing; 


That more than mirth would mortals have ? 
The chearful man's a king! 


SONG XXVII. 
THE OLD MANS WISH. 
| BY DR, POPE, 


F I live to grow old, for I find 1 go down, 

Let this be my fate: In a country town, 

a) I have a warm houſe, with a ſtone at the gate, 

id a cleanly young girl to rub my bald pate. 

May I govern my paſſion with an abſolute ſway, 

And grow wiſer and better as my ſtrength wears away, 
Without gout or m_ 855 a 05 decay. 


ear a ſhady grove, anda murmuring brook, 
th the ocean at diſtance, whereon I may Lk « 
th a ſpacious plain, without hedge or ſtile, 


hd an eaſy pad-nag to nde out a a mile. 
Way I govern, kee. 


In the comic opera of Love in a Villages 


Wik 
NG 
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With Horace, and Petrarch, and two or three more 
Of the beſt wits that reign'd in the ages before; 
With roaſt mutton, rather than ven'ſon or teal, 

And clean, though coarſe linen at every meal, 


May I govern, &c. 


Witha pudding on Sundays, with ſtout humming liquor 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar ; 
With Monte Fiaſcone or Burgundy wine, 

To drink the kings health as oft as I dine, 


May I govern, &c. 


With a courage undaunted may I face my laſt day, 
And when I am dead may the better ſort ſay, 

In the morning when ſober, in the evening when melley 
He's gone, and [has] left not behind him his fellow: 


For he govern'd his paſſion with an abſolute ſway, 
And grew wiſer and better as his ſtrength wore away, 
Without gout or ſtone, by a gentle decay.® | 


» The author republiſhed this Song, in his old age, with large a 
tions, and a number of whimſical notes, and illuſtrations from the! 
man, Italian, and German poets, None of his ſupplemental fil 
were thought properly adapted to the preſent publication, but all! 
correQions and alterations he has made in the original verſes bare 
carefully retained; except only as to the laſt chorus, which does ! 
in his enlarged copy, differ from the b:ſt, 


SON 


uo 
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SONG XXIX, 
TO WISDOM. 
BY (MISS CARTER. 


HE ſolitary bird of nicht 


111 


Through the thick ſhades now wings his fight, 


And quits his time-ſhook tower ; 
Where, ſhelter'd from the blaze of day, 
In philoſophic gloom he lay, 

* BEAEALN his ivy bower 


With joy hear the ſolemn ſound, 


| Which midnight ecchoes waft around, 


And ſighing pales repeat: 

Fav'rite of Pallas! I attend, 

And, faithful to thy rr bend 
At Wiſdoms awful . 


She 3 hs cet: the filent eve, 


Where no falſe ſhows of life deceive, 
Beneath the lunar ray: :- 
Here Folly drops each vain diſguiſe, 


Nor ſport her gayly-cblour'd dyes, 


— in the glare of day. 


0 Pallas! queen of ew'ry Art, 


That glads the ſenſe, or mends the heart, 


hleſt ſource of purer joys: 


In every form of beauty dright,* 
: That captivates the mental fight | 


With pleaſure and ſurpriſe. 
5 | 


To 
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To thy unſpotted ſhrine I bow; 
Attend thy modeſt ſuppliants vow, 
That breathes no wild deſires: 
But taught by thy unerring rules, 
To ſhun the fruitleſs wiſh of fools, 

To nobler vicws aſpires. 


Not Fortunes gem, Ambitions plume, 
Nor Cythereas fading bloom, 
Be objects of my pray'r : 
Let Av'rice, Vanity, and Pride, 
Thoſe envied glittering toys divide, 
'The dull rewards of care. 


To me thy better gifts impart, 
Each moral beauty of the heart, 
By ſtudious thoughts refin'd; 
For wealth, the ſmiles of glad content, 
For power, its ampleſt, beſt extent, 
An empire o'er the mind, 


When Fortune drops her gay parade, | 
Wien Pleaſures tranhent roſes fade, = 
And wither in the tomb; | 
Unchang'd is thy immortal prize, p 
'Thy ever verdant laurels riſe | | 4 


In undecaying bloom, + 


' I 
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By thee protected, I defy 

The coxcombs ſneer, the ſtupid lie 
Of ignorance and ſpite ; 

Alike contemn the leaden fool, 
And all the pointed ridicule 

Of undiſcerning wit. 


| From envy, hurry, noiſe, and ſtrife, 

| The dull impertinence of life, 

| In thy retreat I reſt: 

Purſue thee to the peaceful groves, 

Where Platos ſacred ſpirit roves, 
ln all thy graces dreſt. 


He bid Ilyſſus' tanefol fiream _ 
Convey thy philoſophic theme 

Of Perfect, Fair, and Good; 
| Actentive Athens caught the ſound, 
| And all her liſtening ſons around 
| In ayefal filence ſtood, 


Reclaim'd, her wild licentious youth 

Confeſs'd the potent voice of Truth, 
And felt its juſt controul : 

The Paſſions ceas'd their loud latins, 

| And Virtues ſoft perſwaſive charms | 

_ Ofer all their ſenſes ſtole. 


ver. II. AED — 2 Ep Thy 
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Thy breath inſpires the poets ſong, 

The patriots free, unbiaſs'd tongue, 
The heros gen'rous ſtrife ; 

Thine are retirements filent joys, | 

And all the ſweet endearing ties 
Of ſtill, domeſtic life, 


No more to fabled names confin'd, 

To Thee! Supreme, all- perfect Mind 
My thoughts direct their flight: 

Wiſdom's Thy gift, and all her force 

From Thee deriv'd, Unchanging Source 
Of intellectual light. 


O ſend her ſure, her ſteady ray, 
To regulate my doubtful way, 


Through lifes e e ed 5 
The miſts of error to controul, 
And through its gloom direct my ſoul 

To happineſs and good! 


Beneath her clear diſcerning eye, 
The viſionary ſhadows fly 


Of Follys painted ſhow : 


ohe ſees, through ev'ry fair diſguiſe, 
That all, but Virtues ſolid j Joys 


Is vanity and woe. 


IT 
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SONG XXX, 


ON FRIENDSHIP. 


RIENDSHIP, peculiar gift of Heaven, 
1 The noble minds delight and pride, 
To men and angels only given, 

$ To all the lower world denied, 


| | While Love, unknown among the bleſt, 
parent of rage and hot deſires, 

The human, and the ſavage breaſt, 
Inflames alike with equal fires. 


1 I with bright but oft defiruQive gleam, 
| Alike o'er all his lightnings fly; 

q Thy lambent glories only beam 

| Around the fav'rites of the ſky. 


1. gentle flows of guiltleſs j joys 

On fools and villains ne'er deſcend ; , 
In vain for thee the monarch ſighs, 

ü And hogs A flatt rer for a friend. 


1 ben Virtues kindred Virtues meet, 
And fiſter-ſouls together join, 
Thy pleaſures, permanent as great, 
1 Are all tranſporting, all divine. 


oo oo 
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Oh! ſhall thy flames then ceaſe to glow, 
When ſouls to happier climes remove ? 
What rais'd our virtue here below, 
Shall aid our happineſs above, 


SONG XXXL. 
ON FRIENDSHIP. 


HE world, my dear Myra, 1s full of deceit, 
And friendſhip's a jewel we ſeldom can meet; 
How ſtrange does it ſeem, that 1n ſearching around, 


This ſource of content is ſo rare to be found ? 


O, friendſhip ! thou balm, and rich beet ner of life; 


Kind parent of eaſe, and compoſer of ſtrife; 


Without thee, alas! what are riches and pow'r? 
But empty deluſion, the joys of an hour! 


How much to be priz'd and eſteem'd is a friend, 


Oa whom we may always with ſafety depend ? 
Our joys, when extended, will always increaſe, 


And griefs, when divided, are huſh'd into peace. 


When fortune is ſmiling, what crouds will appear, 


Their kindneſs to offer; and friendſhip ſincere; 


Vet change but the proſpecl, and point out diſtreſs, 


No longer to court you they eagerly preſs. 


* SONG 


ne 
Me 
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SONG XXXll 
BY SHAKSPEARE.,* 
LOW, blow thou winter wind, 
Thou art not ſo unkind 
As mans ingratitude: 
Thy tooth is not ſo keen, 
Becauſe thou art not ſeen, 
| Although thy breath be rude. 
| Heigh ho! ſing, heigh ho! unto the green holly : 
| Moſt friendſhip is feigning, moſt loving mere folly : 
| Then, heigh ho, the holly ! 
This life is moſt jolly. 


Preeze, freeze, thou bitter ſky, 
Thou doſt not bite ſo nigh 

As benefits forgot: 
| Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy ſting is not ſo ſharp. 


As friend remember'd not. 
Heigh ho! &c. 


- O NG XXXII. 


THR L I. 
| BY FRANCIS DAVISON, ; 
O ſoul, the bodys gueſt, . 
pon a thankleſs arrant, 
F ear not to touch the beſt, 
The truth ſhall be thy warrant : : 
Go, ſince I needs muſt die, 
And ks the world the lie. 
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| See vol, 1. p. 126, The Lie is generally, though erroneouſly, ſuppoſed _ 
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Say to the court, it glows, 
And ſhines like rotten-wood ; 
Say to the church, it ſhows 


| What's good, and doth no good. 


If church and court reply, 
Then give them both the lie. 


Tell potentates they live 
Acting by others action, 
Not loved unleſs they give, 
Not ſtrong, but by affection. 
If potentates reply, 
Give potentates the lie. 


Tell men of high condition, 
That manage the eſtate, 
Their purpoſe is ambition, 
"Their practice only hate: 
And if they once reply, 
Then give them all the lie, 


Tell them that brave it moſt, 


They beg for more by ſpending, 


Who in their greateſt coſt, 
Like nothing but commending : 
And if they make reply, 


Then give them all the lie. 
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Tell zeal, it wants devotion ; 
Tell love, it is but luſt, 
Tell time, it“ is' but motion; 
Tell fleſh, it is but duſt: 
And wiſh them not reply, 
For thou mult give the lie; 


Tell age, it dayly waſteth ; 
Tell honour, how it alters; 

Tell Beauty, how ſhe blaſteth ; 
Tell favour, how it faulters; 

And, as they ſhall reply, 

Give every one the lie. 


Tell wit, how much it wrangles 
In tickle points of niceneſs; 
Tell Wiſdom, ſhe entangles 
__ Herſelf in over-wiſeneſs: | 
And, when they do reply, 
Straight give them both the lie. 


Tell Phyſic of her boldneſs; | 
Tell (kill, it is © pretenſion ;? 
Tell charity of coldneſs; 
Tell law, it is contention 2 
Aud, as they do reply, 

So gixe them fill the lie. 


; Tell 
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Tell Fortune of her blindneſs ; 

Tell nature of decay; 

Tell friendſhip of unkindneſs; 
Tell juſtice of delay : 

And, if they will reply, 

Then give them all the lie. 


Tell arts, they have no ſoundneſs, 
But vary by eſteeming; 

Tell ſchools, they want profoundneſs, 
And ſtand on too much ſeeming : 

If arts and ſchools reply, 

Give arts and ſchools the lie, 


Tell faith, it's fled the city; 

Tell how the country erreth ; 
Tell, manhood ſhakes © off? pity ; 
Tell, virtue leaſt * preferreth ;? 
And, if they do reply, 

Spare not to give the lie. 


So, when thou haſt, as I 
| Commanded thee, done blabbing, 
| Becauſe to give the lie 


Deſerves no leſs than fiabbing, 
Stab at thee he that will, 


No ſtab * the” ſoul can kill. 


SONG 
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SONG XXXIV. 4 
TIMES ALTERATION. A 
| W EN this old cap was new, | 4 
"Tis fince two hundred year, 
No malice then we knew, 
But all things plenty were: 
All friendſhip now decays, 
(Believe me this is true) 
Which was not in thoſe days, 
When this old cap was new. 
The nobles of our land 
Were much delighted then, 
To have at their command 
A crew of luſty men, 
Which by their coats were known 
Of tawny, red, or blue, 
With creſts on their ſleeves ſhown, 
When this old cap was new. 
Now pride hath baniſh'd all, 
Unto our lands reproach, | 
When he whoſe means is ſmall, 
— Maintains both horſe and coach: 
Inſtead of an hundred men, 
The coach allows but two; 
This was not thought on then, 
When this old cap was new. 


Good 
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Good hoſpitality \, 
Was cheriſh'd then of many ; 
Now poor men ſtarve and die, 
And are not help'd by any: 
For charity waxeth cold, 
And love is found in few; 
This was not in time of old, 
When this old cap was new. 


3 F 
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Whereever yon travell'd then, 
You might meet on the way, 
Brave knights and gentlemen, 
Clad in their country grey, 
That courteous would appear, 
And kindly welcome you: 
No puritans then were, 
When this old cap was new. 


Our ladies, in thoſe days, 
In civil habit went; 
Broad- cloth was then worth praiſe, 
And gave the beſt content: 
French faſhions then were ſcorn'd, 
Fond fangles then none knew, 
Then modeſty women adorn'd, 
| When this old cap was new. 


A man might then behold, 
At Chriſtmas, in each hall; 
Good fires to curb the cold, 
And meat for great and ſmall : 


The 


The 
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The neighbours were friendly bidden, 

And all had welcome true, | 
The poor from the gates were not chidden, 
When this old cap was new. 


Black jacks to every man 

Were fill'd with wine and beer, 
No pewter pot, nor can, 

In thoſe days did appear: 


Good chear in a noblemans houſe 


Was counted a ſeemly ſhew, 
We wanted no brawn nor ſouſe, 
When this old cap was new, 


We took not ſuch delight 
In cups of filver fine, 


None under the degree of a knight 


In plate drunk beer or wine: 
Now each mechanical man 
Hath a cupboard of plate for a mer, 


Which was a rare thing then, 


When this old cap was new. 


Then bribery was unborn, 
No ſimony men did uſe, 


Chriſtians did uſury ſcorn, 


Devis'd among the Jews: | 


The lawyers to be feed, 


At that time hardly knew, 


For man with man agreed, 


When this old cap was new. 
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No captain then carous'd, 
Nor ſpent poor ſoldiers pay, 
They were not fo abus'd, 
As they are at this day; 
Of ſeven days they make eight, 
To keep them from their due; 
Poor foldiers had cheir right, 
When this old Cap was new. 


Which made them forward till 
To go, although not preſt; 
And going with good will, 
Their fortunes were the belt. 
Our Engliſh then, in fight, 
Did foreign foes ſubdue, 
And forc'd chem all to flight, 
Whea this old cap was new. 


God fave our gracious King. 
And ſend him long to live; 
Lord, miſchief on them bring, 
That will not their alms give; 4 
But ſeek to rob tne poor 
Of that which is their due: 
This was not in time of yore, 
When this old cap was new. 0. 
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SONG KXXXV. 


THE-VICAR OF BRAY. 


N good King Charleses golden days 
1 When loyalty no harm meant, 
A zealous high church man I was, 
And ſo I got preferment : 
To teach my flock I never miſs'd, 
Kings are by God appointed, 


And damn'd are thoſe that do reſiſt, 


Or touch The Lords Anointed. 
And this is law I will maintain 
Until my dying day, fir, 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
l' be the vicar of Bray, fir. 


wen Royal James obtain'd the crown, 


And popery came in faſhion, 


The penal laws I hooted down, 


And read the Declaration: 


The church of Rome I found would fit 


Full well my conſtitution; 


And had become a Jeſuit, 


But for the Revolution. 
And this 2 law, &c. 


W hen w illiam was our King declar' d, 
To eaſe the nations grievance ; 
With this new wind about I ſteer'd, 
And ſwore to him allegiance 35 
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Old principles I did revoke, 
Set conſcience at a diſtance ; 
Paſſive-obedience was a joke, 
A jeſt was non-reſiſtance. 
And this is law, &c. 


When gracious Ann became our queen, 
The church of Englands glory, 
Another face of things was ſeen, 
And I became a tory: 
Occaſional con formiſts baſe, 
I damn'd their moderation; 
And thought the church in danger was, 
By ſuch prevarication. 
And this is law, &c. 


When George in pudding time came o'er, 
And moderate men look'd big, fir, 
I turn'd a cat-in-pan once more, 
And ſo became a whag, fir, 
And thus preferment I procur'd 
From our new faiths-defender ; 
And almoſt ev'ry day abjur'd 
The Pope and the Pretender, 
And this is law, "WE 


Th' illuſtrious bouſe of Hanover, 
And Proteſtant ſucceſſion; 
To theſe I do allegiance ſwear— 
While they can keep poſſeſſion : 


For 
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For in my faith and loyalty, 
I never more will faulter, 
And George my lawful king ſhall be 
Until the times do alter. 
And this is law I will maintain, 
Until my dying-day, fir, 
That whatſoever king ſhall reign, 
I'll be the vicar of Bray, fir. 


SONG XXXVI. 
* HE $TORM. 
bY MR. GEORGE ALEXANDER STEVENS... 


EASE, rude Boreas, bluſt'ring railer! 
Liſt ye landſmen, all to ne! 
Meſſmates, hear a brother ſailor 
Sing the dangers of the ſea; 
| From bounding billows, firſt in motion, 
When the diſtant whirlwinds riſe, 
| To the tempeſt-troubled ocean, 
Where the ſeas contend with ſkies! 


Hark! the boatſwain hoarſely bawling, 
By topſail-ſheets, and haulyards ſtand ; 
Down top-gallants quick be hawling, 
Down your ſtay-ſails, hand, boys, band! 
Now it freſhens, ſet the braces, 
| The topſail-ſheets now let go; 
Luff, boys, luff! don't make wry faces, 
Fo Ml Up your os nimbly clew. _ 


Now 


1 . 
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Now all you on down-beds ſporting, 
Fondly lock'd in Beautys arms; 
Freſh enjoyments wanton courting, 
Safe from all but loves alarms ; 
Round us roars the tempeſt louder ; 
Think what fears our minds enthrall ; 
Harder yet, it yet blows harder, 
Now again the boatſwain calls ! 


The top- ſail yards point to the wind boys, 
See all clear to reef each courſe; 

Let the fore-ſheet go, don't mind bays, 

Though the weather ſhould be worſe, 

Fore and aft the ſprit-ſail yard get, 
Reef the mizen, ſee all clear, 

Hands up, each preventure brace ſet, 
Man the fore-yard, chear, lads, chear! 


Now the dreadful thunder roaring, 
Peal on peal contending elam, 
On our heads fierce rain falls pouring, 
In our eyes blue lightnings flaſh. 
One wide water all around us, 
All above us one black ſky, 
Different deaths at once ſurround us, 
Hark! what means that dreadful cry? 


The foremaſt's gone, cries every tongue out, 

O'er the lee, twelve feet *bove deck; 

A leak beneath the cheſt-tree's ſprung out, 
Call all hands to clear the wieck. 
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Quick the lanyards cut to pieces, 

Come, my hearts, be ſtout and bold; 
Plumb the well—the leak increaſes, 
Four feet water in the hold. 


While o'er the ſhip wild waves are beating, 
We for wives or children mourn; 
Alas! from hence there's no retreating 
Alas to them there's no return, 
Still the leak is gaining on us, 
Both chain-pumps are choak'd below, — 
Heav'n have mercy here upon us! 
For only that can ſave us now. 


O'er the lee-beam is the land, boys, 
Let the guns o'erboard be thrown, 

To the pump come ev'ry hand, boys, 
See! our mizen maſt is gone. 

The leak we've found it cannot pour faſt, 
We've lighten'd her a foot or, more, 
Up. and rig a jury foremaſt, 

She gh, ſhe 6 rights boys, we 're off more. 


Now once more on joys we're thioking, 
Since kind Heav'n has ſav'd our lives; 
Come, the can, boys! let's be drinking, 
To our ſweethearts, and our wives. 
Fill it up, about ſhip wheel it, 
Cloſe to our lips a brimmer join, 
Where's the tempeſt now, who feels it F. 
None—the danger's drown'd in wine. 


Vor. II. Dr 
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SONG XXXVI. 


NEPTUNES RAGING FURY: 


OR, THE 


OU gentlemen of England 
That live at home at eaſe, 


Ah, little do you think upon 


The dangers of the ſeas; 


| Give ear unto the mariners, 


And they will plainly ſhow 


[All] the cares, and the fears, 


When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


All you that will be ſeamen, 


Muſt bear a valiant heart, 
For when you come upon the ſeas, 
You muſt not think to ſtart; 


Nor once to be faint-hearted, 


2 « Being a lacs of their perils and dangers, and of the extraore 
nary hazards they undergo in their noble adventures, Together vi 
| their undaunted valour, and rare conſtancy in all their extremities: l 
the manner of their rejoycing on ſhore, at their return home. it 


In hail, rain, [blow] or ſow, 
Nor to think for to ſhrink 


When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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The bitter ſtorms and tempeſts 
Poor ſeamen do endure, 
Both day and night, with many a fright, 
| We ſeldom reſt ſecure. 
Our ſleep it is diſturbed 
With viſions ſtrange to know, 
And with dreams, on the ſtreams, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


In claps of roaring thunder, 

Which darkneſs doth enforce, 
We often find our © ſhip? to ſtray 
Beyond our wanted courſe; 
Which cauſeth great diſtractions, 
And finks our hearts full low, 
Tis in vain to complain, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


Sometimes in Neptunes boſom 
Our ſhip 1s toft in waves, 
And every man expecting 

The ſea to be their graves; 
Then up aloft ſhe mounteth, 
And down again ſo low; 

"Tis with waves, o with waves, 
| When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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Then down again we fall to prayer, 
With all our might and thought, 
When refage all doth fail us, 
*Tis that muſt bear us out; = 
To God we call for fuccour, 77 
For he it is we know, 
That muſt aid us, and ſave us, _ 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


The lawyer and the uſurer, 
That fits in gowns of fur, 
In cloſets warm ean take no harm, 


Abroad they need not ſtir ;- | F 
When winter fierce with cold doth pierce, _ 
And beats with hail and ſnow, VVV B 
We are ſure to endure, OT . 85 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 1 


We bring home coſtly merthandife, | 

And jewels of great price, 

To ſerve our Engliſh gallantry, 
With many a rare device; 


To pleaſe the Engliſh gallantry, | | 6 q? 
3 Our pains we freely ſhow, er 
4 For we toil, and [we] moil, £347: 419) 
. When the ſtormy winds do blow. 1a 
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We ſometimes ſail to the Indies 
To fetch home ſpices rare, 
Sometimes again to France and Spain, 
For wines beyond compare 
Whilſt gallants are carouſing, 
In taverns on a row,' | v7 
Then we ſweep o'er the deep, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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When tempeſts are blown over, 
And greateſt fears are paſt, 
© In? weather fair, and temperate air, 
We ſtraight lie down to reſt; 
But when the billows tumble, 
And waves do furious grow, 
Then we rouſe, up we rouſe 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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If enemies oppoſe us, 

When England is at wars, 
With any foreign nations, 

We fear not wounds nor ſcars; 
Our roaring guns ſhall. teach em 
Our valour for to know, | 

Whilſt they reel in the keel, 

When the ſtormy winds do blow. 
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We are no cowardly ſhrinkers, 
But true Engliſhmen bred, 

We'll play our parts like valiant hearts, 
And never fly for dread; 

We'll ply our buſineſs nimbly, 

| Wheree'er we come or go, 

With our mates to the Streights, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow, 


Then courage, all brave mariners, 
And never be diſmay'd, 

Whilſt we have bold adventurers? 
We never ſhall want a trade; 

Our merchants will employ us, 

| To fetch them wealth, I know; 

Then be bold, work for gold, 
When the ſtormy winds do blow. 


When we return in ſafety, 
With wages for our pains, 
The tapſter and the vintner 
Will help to ſhare our gains; 
We'll call for liquor roundly, 
And pay before we go; 
Then we'll roar on the ſhore, 
When tbe ſtormy winds do blow. 0, 
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SONG XXXVIIL 
BY DR. GOLDSMITH.® 


HE wretch condemn'd with life to part, 
Still, ſtill on hope relies; 
And every pang that rends the heart, 
Bids expeQation riſe. 


Hope, like the glimmering tapers light, 
Adorns and chears the way; 

And fill, as darker grows the night, 
Emits a brighter — 


$ONG XXXIX. 
BY THE SAME. 
Memory! thou fond deceiver, 
Still importunate and vain, 


To former j Joys recurring ever, 
And turning all the paſt to pain. 


Thou, like the world, th' oppreſt oppreſiog, 
Thy ſmiles increaſe the wretches woe! 


L And he who wants each other bleſing, 


In thee muſt ever find a | foe, 


In the oratorio of the Captivity, 
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SONG xl. 


ENTLY ſtir and blow the fire, 
Lay the mutton down to roaſt, 
Dreſs it quickly, I deſire, 

In the dripping put a toaſt, 

That I hunger may remove; 
Mutton is the meat I love. | 


On the dreſſer ſee it lie, Al 
Oh! the charming white and red ! 5 
Finer meat ne'er met my eye, | - A 


On the ſweeteſt graſs it fed: 
Let the jack go ſwiftly round, 
Loet me have it nicely brown'd, 


On the table ſpread the cloth, 

Let the knives be ſharp and clean: 
Pickles get and ſallad both, 
Let them each be freſh and green; 

With ſmall beer, good ale, and wine, 
Oh! ye gods! how I ſhall dine. 


A ſort of parody on ſome verſes by A. Bradley, beginning thus: | 
1 SGently ſtrike the warbling lyre, ; 
Chloe ſeems inclin'd to reſt, &c. 
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SONG XII. 
THE POWER OF MUSIC, 


IMITATED FROM THE SPANISH, 
BY DR. LISLE. 


HEN Orpheus went down to the regions below, 
Which men are forbidden to ſee, 


He tun'd up his lyre, as old hiſtories ſhow, 
To ſet his Euridice free. 


All hell was aſtoniſh'd a perſon ſo wiſe 
Should raſhly endanger his life, 

And venture ſo far—but how vaſt their ſurpriſe ! 
When they heard that he came for his wife. 


To find out a puniſhment due to his fault, 


Old Pluto long puzzled his brain, 


But hell had not torments ſufficient he thought, 


—80 he gave him his wife back again. 


But pity ſucceeding 4 ace in his Nan, 
And pleas'd with his playing ſo well, 

He took her again in reward of his art; 
Such merit had muſic in hell! 


s ONG XIII. 
THE 60881 p 8. 
WO gps they merrily met, 


1 At nine in the morning full ſoon; 
And they were reſolv'd for a wher, 


To keep their ſweet voices in tune, 
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Away to the tavern they went; 
© Here Joan I vow and proteſt, 

© That I have a crown yet unſpent, 
Come let's have a cup of the beſt.” 


© And I have another, perhaps 
A piece of the very ſame ſort, 
Why ſhould we ft thrumming of caps, 

Come, drawer, and fill us a quart! 
And let it be liquor of life, 

Canary, or ſparkling wine! 
For I am a buxom young wife, 

And I love to go gallant and fine.” 


The drawer, as blithe as a bird, 
Came ſkipping with cap in his hand, 
© Dear ladies, I give you my word, 
* The beſt ſhall be at your command.” 
A quart of canary he drew, 
Joan fill'd up a glaſs and begun, 
Here goſſip's a bumper to you; 
_ © Ill pledge you, girl, were it a tun.“ 


And, pray goſſi p, did'nt you hear 
* The common report of the town, 

A ſquire of five hundred a year 

© Ts married to Doll of the Crown: 
+ A draggle-tail'd ſlut, on my word, 


Her clothes hanging ragged and foul ; 


In troth he would fain have a bird, 
That would give a groat for an owl. 
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« And 


And 
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And ſhe had a ſiſter laſt year, 
* Whoſe name they call'd Galloping Peg, 


*« She'd take up a ſtraw with her ear, 


I warrant her right as my leg! 
A brewer he got her with child, 

But e' en let them brew as they bake; 
© I knew ſhe was wanton and wild, 

* But I'll neither meddle nor make.“ 


Nor I, goſſip Joan, by my troth, 
Though nevertheleſs I have been told, 
© She ſtole ſeven yards of broad cloth, 
A ring and a locket of gold; 
A ſmock and a new pair of ſhoes; 
A flouriſhing madam was ſhe := 
* But Margery told me the news, 
And it ne'er ſhall go further for me. 


We were at a goſſiping club, 
Where we had a chirruping cup, 
© Of good humming liquor, ſtrong bub! 

* Your huſbands name there it was up, 
For bearing a powerful ſway, 
All neighbours his valour have ſeen ; ; 

© For he is a cuckold they ſay, — 
'< A conſtable, goſip, [ mean. 


© Dear 8 a flip of the tongue, 
No harm was intended in mind: 


Chance words they will mingle among 


Our others we commonly find, 
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Who kept an old houſe at a bountiful rate, 
And an old porter to relieve the poor at his gate; 


Wich an old lady, whoſe anger one good. word aſfwages, 


Wich an old reverend parſon, you may judge him by his 


With an old buttery hatch worn quite off the old hooks, 
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Wi 

I hope you won't take it amiſs.” Wi 
No, no, that were folly in us; 

And if we perhaps get a kiſs, Ane 

* Pray what are our huſbands the worſe ?? An. 

SONG XIII. 

1 Wi 

OF AN OLD COURTIER AND A NEW. + 

( 

TITH an old ſong made by an old ancient pate, An; 

Of an old worſhipful gentleman, who had a great 
eſtate, 


Like an old courtier of the queens, 
[And the queens old courtier.] 


Who every quarter pays her old ſervants their wages, 
Who never knew what belongs to coachmen, footmen, and 
pages, 
But kept twenty thrifty old fellows with blue coats and 
badges; 
Like an old courtier, xc. 


With an old tudy 611'd full of learned old books, 


looks, 


And an old kitchen, which maintains half a dozen old 
_ cooks; 


Like an old, &c, 


With | 
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With an old hall, hung about with guns, pikes, and bows, 
With old ſwords, and —— * hath bord my 
ſhrewd blows, 
And an old friſado coat, to cover his workilpe ich hoſe, 
And a cup of old ſherry, to comfort his copper noſe; 
Like an old, Kc. 


With an old faſhion, when Chriſtmas is come, 
To call in his neighbours with bagpipe, and drum, 
And good chear enough to furniſh every old room, 


And old liquor able to make a cat ſpeak, Fad a wiſe man 
dumb; 


Like an old, &c. 
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With an old hontfivan; a tene and a kennel of hounds, 
Which never hunted, nor hawked, but in his own grounds, 
Who, like an old wiſe- man, kept himſelf within his own 


| bounds, 
And when he died gave every child a thouſand old pounds; 
F Like — old, Ke. | 


d Wl But to his eldeſt fon his houſe and land he afſign'd, 
Charging him in his will to keep the ſame poundfel mind, 
To be good to his ſervants, and to his neighbours kind: 
gut in the enſuing ditty you ſhall hear how he was inelin d; 
S Like a young courtier of the kings, 
13 [And the kings young courtier,] 
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IKE a young gallant, newly come to his land, 
Who keeps a brace of creatures at his own command, 
And takes up a thouſand pounds upon his own band, 
And lieth drunk in a new tavern, till he can neither g 
nor ſtand; 
Like a young, Ke. 


[ 
With a neat lady, that 1s freſh and fair, wich 
Who never knew what belong'd to good houſekeeping, Wir... 
nor Care, Ard 
But buys ſeveral fans to play with the wanton air, That 
And ſeventeen or eighteen dreſſings of other womens hair; [ 
Like a young, &c. [ 
With a new hall, built where the old one ſtood, 
Wherein is burned neither coal nor wood, 
And a new ſhovel-board table whereon never meat ſtood; 
Hung round with piQures which doth the per little good, 
Like a young, &c. * 


With a new ſtudy, ſtuff d full of pamphlets, and plays, Wh 
With a new chaplain, that ſwears faſter than he prays, 
With a new buttery hatch, that opens once in four or In 


"APY 2 
With a new French cook, to deviſe ne and toys; No 
For the young, e. e 5 
With a new faſhion, when Chriſtmas is come on, Thi 
With a journey up to London we muſt be gone, 1 
And leave nobody at home but our new porter John, Are 
Who relieves the poor with a thump on | the back with 4 f 
ſtone; | 


Like a young, &c. 


With! 
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With a gentleman-uſher, whoſe carriage is complete, 

With a footman, a coachman, a page to carry the meat, 

With a waiting-gentlewoman, whoſe dreſſing 1s very neat, 

Who, when the maſter hath din'd, gives the ſervants little 
meat. x 

Like a young, &C. 


With a new honour, bought with his fathers old gold, 

That many of his fathers old manors hath ſold; 

Ard this is the occaſion that moſt men do hold 

That good houſekeeping is now a-days grown ſo cold, 
Like a young courtier of the kings, 
[And the kings young courtier.] O. 
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SONG XIIV. 
BY SHAKSPEAR E. 


* HEN daffodils begin to peer, —- 
| With, hey! the doxy over the dale 
Why, then comes in the ſweet o' the year; 
For the red blood reigns in the winters pale. 
fire 


The white ſheet bleaching on the hedge, — 
With, hey ! the ſweet birds, o, how ths ſing!— 
Doth ſet my pugging tooth on edge; 
For a quart « of ale is a diſh for a wag | 


The lark, that tirra-lirra channts, = 
With, hey! with, hey! the thruſh and the jay, 
laue ſummer ſongs for me and my aunts, 
th a As we lie tumbling in the hay. 


* Sung by Autolycus, in the Winters Tale, 


Vith 
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SONG XLV. 
S P K I N . 
BY THE SAME. 


HEN dayſies pied, and violets blue, 
And lady-ſmocks all filver-white, 
And cuckow-buds of yellow hue, 
Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckow, then, on every tree, 

Mocks married men, for thus ſings he, 
Cuckow, cuckow; — o word of fear! 
Unpleafing to a married ear. 


When ſhepherds pipe on oaten ſtraws, 
And merry larks are ploughmens clocks, 
When turtles tread, and rooks and daws, 
And maidens bleach their ſummer ſmocks, 
The cuckow then, on every tree, 


Mocks married men, for thus ſings he, 


Cuckow, cuckow ;—o word of fear ! 
Unpleafing to a married ear. 
SONG XLVI. 
W I N T R R. 
1 THE SAM E.“ 
HEN icicles hang by the wall, 


And Dick the ſhepherd blows his nail, 


And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home 1 in pail, 


* In Loves Labour lof, 
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* r 


When blood is nipp'd, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl, 
Tu -whit, to whoo ; a merry note! 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
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When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parſons ſaw, 
And birds fit brooding in the ſnow, 

And Marians noſe looks red and raw, 
When roaſted crabs hiſs in the bow], 
Then nightly ſings the ſtaring owl, 

| Tu-whit, to-whoo ; —a merry note! 
While greaſy Joan doth keel the pot. 
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SONG XLII. 
BY THE SAM E.* 


NDER the green wood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And tune his merry note 

Unto the ſweet birds throat, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither; 
Here ſhall he ſee 
No enemy, 

But 1 winter and rough weather, 


„ Jn As you like it, 


Vor, II. L 3 
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Who doth ambition ſhun, 

And loves to live i' the ſun, 
Seeking the food he eats, 

And pleas'd with what he gets, 

Come hither, come hither, come hither ; 
Here ſhall he ſee 

No enemy, 
But winter and rough weather. 


SONG XLVII. 
TOM OF BEDLAM. 


ORTH from my dark and diſmal cell, 
Or from the deep abyſs of hell, 
Mad Tom is come to view the world again, 
To ſee if he can cure his diſtemper'd brain. 


Fears and cares oppreſs my ſoul; 
Hark! how the angry furies howl ! 

Pluto laughs, and Proſerpine is glad, 
To ſee poor naked Tom of Bedlam mad, 


Through the world I wander night and day, 
To find my ftraggling ſenſes: 
In an angry mood J found Old Time, 
Wich his pentateuch of tenſes, 


When 
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When me he (pies, 

Away he flies, 

For time will ſtay for no man: 
In vain with cries, 

I rend the ſkies, 

For pity is not common. 


Cold and comfortleſs I lie: 
Help, o help, or elſe I die! 


Hark! I hear Apollos team, 
The carman ' ins to whiſtle; 

Chaſte Diana bends her bow, 
And the boar begins to briſtle. 


Come, Vulcan, with tools and with tackles, 
To knock off my troubleſome ſhackles; 
Bid Charles make ready his wain 

To bring me my ſenſes again; 


Laſt night IT heard the dog-ſtar bark; 

Mars met Venus in the dark; 
limping Vulcan het an iron bar, 

And furiously ran at the god of war: 
Mars with his weapon laid about, 

limping Vulcan had got the gout; 

His broad horns did ſo hang in his ſight, 
He could not ſee to aim his blows aright: 
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Mercury, the nimble poſt of heaven, 
Stood ſtill to ſee the quarrel ; 

Gorrel-bellied Bacchus, giant-like, 
Beſtrid a ſtrong-beer barrel: 


To me he drank, 
I did him thank, 
But I could get no cyder 
He drank whole buts, 
Till he burſt his guts, 
But mine were ne'er the wider. 


Poor Tom is very dry; 
A little drink for charity! 
Hark ! I hear Acteons hounds ; 
The huntsmen whoop and hollow; 


Ringwood, Rockwood, Jowler, Bowman, 
All the chace doth follow. 


The man in the moon drinks claret 
| Eats powder'd beef, turnip, and carrot ; 

But a cup of old Malaga ſack 

Will fire the buſh at his back. 
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SONG XLIX. 
CORY D ON: 


A PASTORAL, 


ro THR MEMORY OF WILLIAM SHENSTONE ESQ. 
BY MR. JOHN CUNNINGHAM, 


OME, ſhepherds, we'll follow the hearſe, 

A We'll ſee our lov'd Corydon laid: 

Though ſorrow may blemiſh the verſe, 
Yet let a fad tribute be paid. 

They call'd him the pride of the plain; 
In ſooth he was gentle and kind ! 

| He mark'd on his elegant ſtrain 

The graces that glow'd in his mind. 


On purpoſe he planted yon trees, 

That birds in the covert might dwell; 
He cultur'd his thyme for the bees, 

But never would rifle their cell. 
Ye lambkins that play'd at his feet, 

Go bleat — and your maſter bemoan; 
His muſic was artleſs and ſweet, 

His manners as mild as your own. 


No verdure ſhall cover the vale, 
No bloom on the bloſſoms appear; 
The ſweets of the foreſt ſhall fail, 
And winter diſcolour the year, 
I ; 
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No birds in our widens ſhall ſing, 
(Our hedges ſo vocal before) 

Since he that ſhould welcome the ſpring, 
Salutes the gay ſeaſon no more. 


His Phillis was fond of his praiſe, 
And poets came round in a throng 
They liſten'd—they envied his lays, 
But which of them equal'd his ſong. 
Ye ſhepherds, henceforward be mute, 
For loſt is the paſtoral ftrain ; 
So give me my Corydons flute, 
And thus—let me break it in twain. 


$ONG 1. 
4 DIARGHE. 


SLEEP, ſleep poor youth, Fg leep i in peace, 
Reliev'd from love, and mortal care, 
Whilſt we that pine in lifes diſeaſe, 
| Uncertain bleſt leſs happy are. 


7% Couch'd in the dark and filent grave, 

„ No ills of fate thou now canſt fear, 

| In vain would tyrant power enſlave, 
Or ſcornful beauty be ſevere, 


8 | * 4 PORE in the firſt part of Don Quixote by a ſhepherd # 
1  ſepberdeſs, Set by mr, Eales," 0 
W. 
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Wars that do fatal ſtorms diſperſe, 
Far from thy happy manſion keep, 

Earthquakes that ſhake the univerſe, 
Can't rock thee into ſounder ſlee p. 


With all the charms of peace poſſeſt, 
Secure from lifes tormentor, pain, 

Sleep, and indulge thyſelf with reſt, 
Nor dream thou e'er ſhalt riſe again. 
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Paſt is the fear of future doubt, 
The ſun is from the dial gone, 

The ſands are ſunk, the glaſs is out, 
The folly of the farce is done. 
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SONG IL 
BY MR, COLLINS, * 


OW ſleep the brave who ſink to reſt, 
By all their countrys wiſhes bleſt? 
When ſpring, with dewy fingers cold, 
Returns to deck the hallow'd mold, 

She then ſhall dreſs a ſweeter ſod 
Than Fancys feet have ever trod. 


„ Written in 1746. 
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By Fairy hands their knell is rung, 

By forms unſeen their dirge is ſung ; 
There Honour comes a pilgrim grey, 
To bleſs the turf that wraps their clay 
And Freedom ſhall a while repair 

To dwell a weeping hermit there, 


SONG II. 


"'D 1 8 &- K 
IN CYMBELINE 
zune BY GUIDERUS AND ARVIRAGUS OVER FIDELE, 
SUPPOSED TO BE. DEAD. . 
BN FRN E SAM E. 


O fair Fideles graſſy tomb 
Soft maids, and village hinds ſhall bring 
Each opening ſweet of earlieſt bloom, 
And rifle all the breathing ſpring. 


No wailing ghoſt ſhall dare appear 
. Lo vex with fhrieks this quiet prove, 
of But ſhepherd lads aſſemble here, 
; And melting virgins own their love. 


i No wither'd witch ſhall here be ſeen, 

Noc goblins lead their nightly crew; 

The female Fays ſhall haunt the green, 
And dreſs thy grave with pearly dew! 
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The red-breaſt oft at evening hours 
Shall kindly lend his little aid, 
With hoary moſs, and gather'd flowers, 
To deck the ground where thou art laid. 


When howling winds, and beating rain, 
In tempeſts ſhake the ſylvan cell; 

Or 'midſt the chace on every plain, 
The tender thought on thee ſhall dwell. 


Lach lonely ſcene ſhall thee reſtore, 
For thee the tear be duly ſhed; 
Belov'd, till life can charm no more; 
And mourn'd, till Pitys ſelf be dead. 
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o LIII. 
BY MR. CARRICK.® 


HOU ſoft flowing Avon, by thy flver iream, 
Of things more than mortal, ſweet Shakſpeare would | 
dream, 
The Fairies by moon- light dance round his green bed, 
For hallow'd the turf is which money's his head. 


The love-flricken makes. the loft. ſighing ſwain, 
Here rove without danger, and ſigh without pain. 
The ſweet bud of beauty no blight ſhall here dread, 
For hallow'd the turf is which pillow'd his head. 


In his Ode upon. dedicating a building, and ereQing 3 a flatue, to 
$"akſpe; re, at Stratford upon Avon, 


Here 
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Here youth ſhall be fam'd for their love, and their truth, 
And chearful old age feel the ſpirit of youth ; 

For the raptures of fancy here poets ſhall tread, 

For hallow'd the turf is that pillow'd his head. 


Flow on, filver Avon, in ſong ever flow, 

Be the ſwans on thy borders itill whiter than ſnow! 
Ever full be thy ſtream, like his fame may it ſpread! 
And the turf ever hallow'd which pillow'd his head, 


SONG LV. 
PRAYER FOR INDIFFERENCE. 
BY MRS. GREVILLE, 


FT I've implor'd the gods in vain, 
And pray'd till I've been weary 3 
For once I'll ſeek my wiſh to gain 
Of Oberon the Fairy, 


Sweet airy being, wanton ſprite, 

Who lie'ſt in woods unſeer; 

And oft by Cynthias ſilver light 
Tripp'ſt gayly o'er the green. 


If erer thy pitying heart was mov'd 
As ancient ſtories tell; | 
And for“ th' Athenian 1 who lov d, 


Thou ſought'ſl a wond'rous ſpell. 


® See Midſummer-nights Dream, 


O! deign 
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O! deign once more t' exert thy power! 
Haply ſome herb or tree, 

Sovereign as juice from weſtern flower, 
Conceals a balm for me. 


Jaſk no kind return in love, 
No tempting charm to pleaſe; 

Far from the heart ſuch gifts remove, 
That ſighs for peace and eaſe! 


Nor eaſe, nor peace, that heart can know, 
That like the needle true, 
Turns at the touch of joy or woe, 
But, turning, trembles too. 


Far as diſtreſs the ſoul can wound, 
"Tis pain in each degree: 
Tis bliſs but to a certain bound ; 
Beyond is agony. 


Then take this treacherous ſenſe of mine, 
Which dooms me ſtill to ſmart; 
Which pleaſure can to pain refine; 
To pain new pangs impart. 


O! haſte to ſhed the ſovereign balm, 
My ſhatter'd nerves new ftring : 

And for my gueſt, ſerenely calm, 
The nymph Indifference bring! 


© See Midſummer-nights Dream. 
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At her approach, ſee Hoye, ſee Fear, 
See Expectation fly! 

And Diſappointment in the rear, 
That blaſts the purpos'd joy. 


The tears, which Pity taught to flow, 
My eyes ſhall then difown ; 
The heart, that throbb'd at others woe, 

Shall then ſcarce feel its own; 


The wounds, which now each moment bleed, 
Fach moment then ſhall cloſe ; 

And tranquil days ſhall ſtill ſucceed. 
To ni ishts of ſweet repoſe, 


O Fairy-elf ! bat unt me this, 
This one kind comfort ſend ! 
And ſo may never-fading bliſs 
Thy flowery paths attend! 


So may the glow-worms glimmering light, 
Thy tiny footſteps lead. © 

To ſome new region of delight, 
Unknown to mortal tread ! 


And be thy acorn goblet fill'd 
Wich heavens-ambrofial dew, 
From ſweeteſt, freſheſt flowers diſtill'd, 
That ſhed freſh ſweets for you, 


And 
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And what of life remains for me, 
Pl paſs in ſober eaſe; 

Half-pleas'd, contented will I be, 
Content—but half to pleaſe. 
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OME follow, follow me, 
Ye Fairy elves that be, 
Light tripping oe'r the green; 
Come follow Mab your queen : 
Hand in hand we'll dance around, 
For this place is Fairy ground. 


3 


N as, 0. 
Sn LN 
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When mortals are at reſt, 

And ſnoring in their neſt; 
Unheard and uneſpied, 
Through key-holes we do glide; "i 
Over tables, ſtools, and ſhelves, 
Ve trip it with our Fairy elves. 


: 
* 
2 


And if the houſe be foul, 
With platter, diſh, or bowl, 
Op ſtairs we nimbly creep, 
And find the ſluts aſleep; 
Then we pinch their arms and thighs ; ; 
None us hears, and none us ſpies. 
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But if the houſe be ſwept, 
And from uncleanneſs kept, 
We praiſe the houſehold maid, 
And duly ſhe is paid: 

Every night before we go, 


We drop a teſter in her ſhoe. 1 
Then o'er a muſhrooms head 
Our table-cloth we ſpread ; 
A grain of rye or wheat, 
The diet that we eat; INIT, 


Pearly drops of dew we drink, 
In acorn cups fill'd to the brink, 


The brains of nightingales, 
With unctuous fat of ſnails, 

Between two cockles ſtew'd, 
Is meat that's eas'ly chew'd ; 


Tails of worms and marrow of mice, : 
Do make a diſh that's wondrous nice. 0: 

The graſshopper, guat, and fly, 
Serve for our minſtrelly ; Ne 
Grace ſaid, we dance awhile, 5 
And ſo the time beguile: H 

And if the moon doth hide her head, 
The glow-worm lights us home to bed. Th 


| O'er | | Tc 
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O'er tops of dewy graſs 

So nimbly we do paſs, 

The young and tender ſtalk 

Ne'er bends where we do walk; 
Yet in the morning may be ſeen - 
Where we the night before have been. O. 


SONG LVI. 


ITA TED FROM THE MIDSUMMER-NIGHTS DREAM or 
SHAKSPEARE. ACT Il, SCENEV. 


E here, beneath this hallow'd ſhade, 

Wichin a cowſlips bloſſom deep, 

The lovely Queen of Elves is laid, 
May nought diſturb her balmy ſleep! 


Let not the ſnake, or baleful toad 
Approach the filent manſion near, 

Or newt profane the ſweet abode, 

Or owl repeat her orgies here! 


No ſnail or worm ſhall hither come, 
With noxious filth her bow'r to ſtain ; 
Hence be the beetles ſullen hum, 

And ſpiders diſembowel'd train. 


The love-lorn nightingale alone 
Shall through Titanias arbour ſtray, 
To ſooth her ſleep with melting moan, 
And lull her with his ſweeteſt lay. 
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SONG LVI. 
THE MAD MERRY PRANKS OF ROBIN GOOD-FELLOW, 


ROM Oberon, in Fairy-land, 
The king of ghoſts and ſhadows there, 
Mad Robin I, at his command, 
Am ſent to view the night-ſports here; 
What revel rout 
Is kept about, 
In every corner where I go, A 
I will o'er ſee, | 
And merry be, 
And make good ſport, with ho, ho, ho! 


Sc 


More ſwift than lightning can I fly 
About this airy welkin ſoon, 
And, in a minutes ſpace, deſcry 
Each thing that's done below the moon. 
There's not a hag, Wh 
Nor ghoſt ſhall wag, \ 
Nor cry, Goblin! where I do go ; 1 Unt 
But Robim I 1 [ 
Their feats will ſpy, 
And fear them home, with ho, ho, ho! 


If any wanderers I meet, 
That from their night-ſport do trudge home ; 3 
With counterfeiting voice J greet, . 
And cauſe them on with me to roam, 


3 | „ 
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Through woods, through lakes, 
Through bogs, through brakes, 
O'er buſh and briar, with them I go; 
I call upon 
Them to come on, 
And wend me laughing, ho, ho, ho! 


Sometimes I meet them like a man, 
Sometimes, an ox, ſometimes, a hound; 
And to a horſe I turn me can, 
To trip and trot about them round; 
But if, to ride, | 
My back they ſtride, _ 
More ſwift than wind away I go; 
| Ofer hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds 
I whirry, laughing, ho, ho, ho! 


When lads and laſſes merry be, 
W:th poſſets and with Junkets fine, 
Unſcen of all the company, 
[ eat their cates, and fip their wine; 
And, to make ſport, 
1 fart and ſnort, 
And out the candles I do blow; 
The maids I kiſs; 
They fſhriek—Who's this? 
I anſwer nought, but ho, ho, ho! 


uſt Vor, II. 5 M | | | Yet 
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Yet, now and then, the maids to pleaſe, 
I card, at midnight, up their wool; 
And, while they fleep, ſnort, fart, and feaſe, 
With wheel to thread their flax I pull; 
I grind at mill 
Their malt up till, 
I dreſs their hemp, I ſpin their tow 3 
If any wake, 
And would me take, 
I wend me laughing, ho, ho, ho! 


When houſe or hearth doth ſluttiſh lie, 
I pinch the maidens black and blue ; 
And from the bed the bed-clothes I 
Pull off, and lay them nak'd to view; * 
Twixt fleep and wake, 
I do them take, 
And on the key- cold floor them throw ; - 
If out they cry, 
Then forth I fy, 
And loudly — I, ho, ho, ho! 


When any need to borrow ought, 5 
We lend them what they do require; 


And for the uſe demand we nought; "oh 


Our own is all we do deſire: 
If to repay 
They do delay, 
Abroad amongſt them then I 20; * 
And night by night | 
I them affright, 


With pinching, dreams, and ho, ho, ho? 
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When lazy queans have nought to do, 
But ſtudy how to cog and lie, 
To make debate and miſchief too 
Twixt one another ſecretly, 
I mark' their gloze, 
And it diſcloſe 
To them that they have wronged ſo; ; 
When J have done 
1 get me gone, 
And leave them 3 8 ho, ho! 


When men do traps and engines ſet 
In loop-holes, where the vermin creep, 
Who from their folds and houſes fet 
Their ducks and geeſe, and lambs and ſheep, 
I ſpy the gin, 
And enter in, 
And ſeem a vermin taken ſo; 
But when they there 
Approach me near, 
[ leap out laughing, ho, ho, ho! : 


By wells and gills, in meadows green : 
We nightly dance our hey-day guiſe; | 
And to our Fairy king and queen 
We chant our moonlight minſtrelfies: 
| When larks 'gin wg. 
Away we fling, _ 
And babes new born ſteal as we go, 
An elf in bed 
We leave inſtead, 
And wend us laughing, ho, ho, ho! 
8 
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From hag-bred Merlins time have I 
Thus nightly revel'd to and fro; 
And, for my pranks, men call me by 
The name of Robin Good-fellow : 
Fiends, ghoſts, and ſprites, 
That haunt the nights, 
'The hags and goblins do me know ; 
And belldames old 
My feats have told : 
So Vale, Vale; ho, ho, ho! 0. 


SONG Lyn. 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 
| FROM ANACREON, 
BY ABRAHAM COWLEY ESQ. 


APP inſet! what can be 
In happineſs compar'd to thee ? 
Fed with nouriſhment divine, 
The dewy mornings gentle wine. 
Nature waits upon thee ſtill, 
And thy verdant cup does fill; 
"Tis fill'd whereever thou doſt tread, 
Natures ſelf's thy Ganymede. 
Thou doſt drink, and dance, and ſing ; ; 
Happier than the happieſt king! 
All the fields, which thou doſt ſee, 
All the plants belong to thee; 
All that ſummer hours produce, 
Fertile made with carly juice. 
__ Mat 
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Man for thee does ſow and plow ; 
Farmer he, and landlord thou! 
Thou doſt innocently enjoy; 

Nor does thy luxury deſtroy; 

The ſhepherd gladly heareth thee, 
More harmomous than he. 

Thee country hinds witir gladneſs kar, 
Prophet of the ripen'd year! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inſpire ; 
Phoebus is himſelf thy fire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 
Life is no longer than thy mirth. 
Happy inſet! happy thou 

Doſt neither age nor winter know : 
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But, when thou'ſt drunk, and danc'd, and ſung 


Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
_ (Voluptuous, and wiſe withall, 
Epicurean animal!) - 
Sated with thy ſummer feaſt, 

Thou retir'ſt to endleſs reſt. 


SONG IX. 


THE HUNTING OF THE HARE. 


ONGS of ſhepherds, in ruſtical roundelays, 
' Form'd in fancy, and whiſtled on reeds, 
Sung to ſolace young nymphs upon holidays, 


Are too unworthy for wonderful deeds. 
M J CIS 
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Round about horned 


Each god and goddeſs, 


Chaſte Diana applauded the motion, 
While pale Proſerpina fat i ig her place, 

To light the welkin, and govern the ocean, 

While ſhe conducted her nephews in chace: 
By her example, 

Their father to trample, 


And Mars the laughter, to follow the hare. 
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Sottiſh Silenus 

To Phœbus the genius 

Was ſent by dame Venus, a ſong to prepare, 
In phraſe nicely coin'd, 

And verſe quite refin'd, 

How the ſtates divine hunted the hare. 


Stars quite tir'd with paſtimes Olympical, 
Stars and planets which beautiful ſhone, 
Could no longer endure that men only ſhall 
Swim in pleaſures, and they but look on; 


Lucina they ſwarmed, 
And her informed how minded they were, 


To take human bodies, 
As lords and ladies, to follow the hare. 


The earth old and ample, they ſoon leave the air; 
Neptune the water, 


And wine Liber Pater, 


Light god Cupid was mounted on Pegaſus, 
Borrow'd of the Muſes with kiſſes and pray'rs; 


Strong | 


ag 
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Strong Alcides, upon cloudy Caucaſus, 
Mounts a centaur, which proudly him bears; : 


Poſtilion of the ſky, 
Light-heel'd Mercury 


Made his courſer fly, fleet as the air; 
While tuneful Apollo 
The kennel did follow, 


And hoop and hollow, boys, after the hare. 


Drown'd Narciſſus from his metamorphoſis, 
Rous'd by Echo, new manhood did take; 
Snoring Somnus upſtarted from Cimmeris, 


Before for a thouſand years he did not wake; 5 


There was club-footed 
Mulciber booted, 


And Pan ee on Corydons mare; 


Proud Pallas pouted, 


Loud ZEolus ſhouted, 
And Momus flouted, yet follow'd is bare. 


Hymen aha the "lads Aſtræa, 


The jeſt took hold of Latona the cold; 


Ceres the brown, with bright Cytherea 
Thetis the wanton, Bellona the bold ; 


| dhame- fac'd Aurora, 


With witty Pandora, 


And Maia with Flora did company bear; : 
But Juno was ſtated 


Too high to be mated, 


Although ſhe hated not hunting the hare. 


M4 
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Dick Holmes, a few others, and fo we ſet out. 
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Three brown bowls to th* Olympical rector, 
The Troy-born boy preſents on his knee; 
Jove to Phebus carouſes in nectar, 

And Phœbus to Hermes, and Hermes to me. 

Wherewith infuſed, 

I piped and muſed, 

In language unuſed, their ſports to declare : 
Till the houſe-of Jove 

Like the ſpheres did move :— 


Health to thoſe that love hunting the hare. 0 


8 0 N G LX. 
THE IRISH HUNT. 
Tune, Sheela na eniragh. 


A RK! hark! jolly ſportsmen, awhile to my tale, 
L 4 To pay your attention I'm ſure it can't fail: 
"Tis of lads, and of horſes, and dogs that ne'er tire, 


O'er ſtone walls and hedges, though dale, bog, and bria: 
A pack of ſuch hounds, and a ſet of ſuch men 


Tis a ſhrewd chance if ever you meet with again 


Had Nimrod, the mightielt of hunters, been there, 


*Fore gad he'd have ſhook like an aſpen, for fear. 


In ſeventcen hundred, and forty and four, 
The fifth of December, I think *twas no more, 
At five in the morning, by moſt of the clocks, 


We rode from Kilruddery in ſearch of a fox; 


The Laughlinstown landlord, the bold Owen Bray, 
And ſquire Adair ſure was with us that day; 
Joe Debbil, Hal Preſton, that huntsman ſo ſtout, 


* 
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We caſt off our hounds for an hour or more, 
When Wanton ſet up a moſt tuneable roar; 


| Hark to Wanton ! cried Joe, and the reſt were not ack, - 


For Wanton's no trifler eſteem'd in the pack; 

Old Bonny and Collier came readily in, 

And every hound join'd in the muſical din; 

Had Diana been there ſhe'd been pleas'd to the life, 
and one of the lads got a goddeſs to wife. 


Ten minutes paſt nine was the time of the day, 

When Reynard broke cover, and this was his play: 
As ſtrong from Killegar as though he could fear none, 
Away he bruſh'd round by the houſe of Kilternan; 
To Carrickmines thence, and to Cherrywood then, 
Steep Shankhill he climb'd, and to Ballyman-glen ; 
Bray-common he croſs'd, leap'd lord Angleſeys wall, 
And ſeem'd to ſay, Little 1 value you all. 


He ran Buſhes-grove, up to Carberry-Burns, 

joe Debbil, Hal Preſton kept leading by turns: 

The earth it was open, but he was ſo ſtout, 
Though he might have got in, yet he choſe to keep out: 
To M alpas' high hills was the way then he flew; 

At Dalkeyſtone- common we had him in view; 

He drove on, by Bullock, through Shrubglanagery, 

And ſo on to Mountown, where Laury grew weary. 


Through Rochestown wood like an arrow he paſs'd, 
And came to the ſteep hills of Dalkey at laſt; 
There oallantly plung'd himſelf into the fea, 

And faid in his heart, Sure none dare zolow me: 


but ſoon, to his coſt, he perceiv'd th; at no bounds, 


Could ſtop the purſui t of ſuch Lunch mettled hounds; 


IIis 
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His policy here did not ſerve him a ruſh, 
Five couple of tartars were hard at his bruſh, 


To recover the ſhore then again was his drift, 

But, ere he could reach to the top of the clift, 
He found both of ſpeed and of cunning a lack, 
Being way-laid and kill'd by the reſt of the pack. 
At his death there were preſent the lads I have ſung, 
Save Laury, who, riding a garron, was flung. 
Thus ended, at length, a moſt delicate chaſe, 
That held us five hours and ten minutes ſpace. 


We return'd to Kilrudderys plentiful board, 
Where dwells Hoſpitality, Truth, and my lord; 
We talk'a o'er the chaſe, and we toaſted the health 
Of the man that ne'er varied for places or wealth. 
Owen Bray balk'd a leap, ſays Hal Prefton, twas odd ; 
"Twas ſhameful, cries Jack, by the great living God: 
Says Prefton, I halloo'd, Get on, though you fall; 
Or I'll leap over you, your blind gelding and all. 


Each glaſs was adapted to freedom and ſport, 
For party affairs we conſign'd to the court: 
Thus we finiſh'd the reſt of the day, and the night, 
In gay flowing bumpers and ſocial delight; 
Then, till the next meeting, bid farewell each brother, 
For fome they went one way, and ſome went another: 
As Phœbus befriended our earlier roam, 
So Luna took care in conducting us home. 
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SONG IN. 
THE THIEF AND CORDELIER. 


BY MATHEW PRIOR ES 
Tune, King John and the abbot of Canterbury. 


HO has e'er been at Paris muſt needs know the 


Greve, 

The fatal retreat of th” qofortunate brave; 

Vhere honour and juſtice moſt oddly contribute 
To eaſe heroes pains by a halter and gibbet. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


here Death breaks the ſhackles which force had put on, 
Ind che hangman completes what the judge had begun; 
here the {quire of the pad, and the knight of the poſt, 


croſs'd. 
Derry down, Sc. 


reat claims are there made, and great ſecrets are known; 
nd the king, and the law, and the thief has his own: 
but my hearers cry out, what a deuce doſt thou ail? 


Fut off thy reflections, and give us thy tale. 
Derry down, Oc. 


Twas there, then, in col reſpect to harſh laws, 
ind for want of falſe witneſs to back a bad cauſe, 

\ Norman, though late, was oblig'd to appear; 
ind who to aſſiſt but a grave Cordelier! 

Derry down, &c. 


ind their pains no more balk'd, and their _ no more 
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The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the ſcene, 

Seem'd not in great haſte that the ſhow Thould begin; 

Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart; 

And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Derry down, Oc. 


What frightens you thus, my good ſon ? ſays the prieſt; 
You murder'd, are forry, and have been confeſs'd : 
O father! my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacon ; 
For 'twas not that I murder'd, but that I was taken. 
Derry down, &c. 


Pough! prithee ne'er trouble thy head with ſuch fancies; 

| Rely on the aid you ſhall have from Saint Francis: 

If the money you promis'd be brought to the cheſt, 

You have only to die; let the church do the reſt. 
Derry down, c. 


And what will folks ſay, if they ſee you afraid? 
It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade: 
Courage, friend! to-day is your period of ſorrow, 
And things will go better, believe me, to-morrow. 
Derry down, Ic, 


To- morrow! our hero replied ir in a fright ; 
He that's hang'd before noon ought to think of to night. 
Tell your beads, quoth the prieſt, and be fairly truf'd 1 

For you ſurely to-night call! in paradiſe ſup. 
1 Derry down, Sc. 
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das! quoth the ſquire, howe'er ſamptuous the treat, 
parbleu! I ſhall have little ſtomach to eat: 
| hould therefor eſteem it great favour and grace, 
Would you be ſo kind as to go in my place. 

Derry down, Sc. 


That I would, quoth the father, and thank you to boot; 
But our actions, you know, with our duty muſt ſuit : 
The feaſt I propos'd to you, I cannot taſte ; 
for this night, by our order, is mark d for a faſt. 
Derry down, &c. 


Then, turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 

E Diſpatch me, I prithee, this troubleſome blade: 

ror thy cord and my cord both equally tie; ; 

and we hve by the gold for which other men die. 
Derry down, down, hey derry down. 


SONG LXI.. 


IN Tyburn-road a man there liv'd 
A juſt and honeſt life; 
And there he might have lived tin, 
* ſo had EE his wi. 


Du me. to vicious ways inch 
A life moſt wicked led; 
With tailors, and with tinkers too, 
Ste oft defild his bed. 


Full 
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Fall twice a day to church he went, 
And ſo devout would be, 

Sure never was a faint on earth, 
If that no ſaint was he. 


This vex'd his wife unto the heart; 
She was of wrath fo full, 

That, finding no hole in his coat, 
She pick'd one in his ſcull. 


But then her heart gan to relent, 


And griev'd ſhe was full ſore; 
That, quarter to him for to give, 
She cut him into four. 


All in the dark 24 dead of night 


Theſe quarters ſhe convey'd, 
And in a ditch, at Marybone, 
His marrowbones ſhe laid. 


His head, at Weſtminſter, the threw 


All in the Thames ſo wide; 
Says ſne, my dear, the wind ſets fair, 
And you may have the tide. 


But Heav'n, whoſe pow'r no limit knows, 
On earth, or in the main, 


Soon caus'd this head for to be thrown 5 


Upon the land * 


This 


uijec, 
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This head being found, the juſtices 
Their heads together laid, 


And all agreed, there muſt have been 


Some body to this head. 


But, ſince no body could be found, 
High mounted on a ſhelf, 


They e'en ſet up this head to be 


A witneſs for itſelf, 


Next, that it no ſelf-murder was, 
The caſe itſelf explains; 

For no man could cut off his head, 
And throw it in the Thames. 


Ere many days had gone and paſs'd, 


The deed, at length, was known ; 
And Kath'rine ſhe confeſs'd, at laſt, 
The fact to be her own. 


God proſper long our noble king, 


Our lives and ſafeties all; 


And grant that we may take advice 


By Kath'rine Hayeses fall “. 


F She was burned alive for this murder, gth May, 1726, The ballad 
val ſcarcely be thought void of merit: but it is to be hoped that its 
author is the only one wha ever nn to de * on ſo 1 a 
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SONG LXIII. 


HOSIERS © HO 8 F. 
BY MR. GLOVER. 


Tune, Come and liften to my ditty. 


A near Porto-Bello lying 
On the gently-ſwelling flood, 
At midnight, with ſtreamers flying, 
Our triumphant navy rode 
There while Vernon fate all. * 
From the Spaniards late defeat, 
And his crews, with ſhouts victorious, 
Drank ſucceſs to Englands fleet, 


On a ſudden, ſhrilly ſounding, 
Hideous yells and ſhrieks were heard; 
'L hen, each heart with fear confounding, 
A ſad troop of ghoſts appear'd ; 
All in dreary hammocks ſhrouded, 
Which for winding-ſheets they wore,” 
And, with looks by ſorrow clouded, 
Frowning on that hoſtile ſhore. 


3 Theſe elegant ſtanzas were written (chiefly, perhaps, with a deff 
to incenſe the public againſt the maladminiftration of fir Robert Walyol 
on the taking of Porto-Bello, from the Spaniards, by admiral Vernon, 
1739. The circumſtances attending the death of admiral Hoſier, Wie 
happened in thoſe parts, 1726, are recorded in hiſtory nearly i in the {at 
manner as they are repreſented in the ſong, _ 


0 
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On them gleam'd the moons wan luſtre, 
When the ſhade of Hoſier brave 

His pale bands was ſeen to muſter, 
Riſing from their wat'ry grave: 

O'er the glimmering wave he hied him, 
Where the Burford rear'd her fail, 

With three thouſand ghoſts beſide him, 
And in groans did Vernon hail, 


Heed, oh! heed our fatal ſtory z 
I am Foſiers injur'd ghoſt; 
| You who now have purchas'd glory 
At this place where I was loſt, 
Though in Porto-Bellos ruin 
You now tnumph, free from fears, 
When you think on my undoing, 
You wall mix * joys with t tears. 


1 has ET ſpectres, bs : 
Ghaſtly o'er this hated wave, 


Whoſe wan cheeks are ſtain'd with weeping ; 8 


Theſe were Engliſh: captains brave: 
Mark thoſe numbers, pale and horrid, 
Who were once my. ſailors bold; 

Lo! each bangs his drooping forehead, 

While his diſmal tale is told. 


u attended, 
Did this Spaniſh, town ae, 
' Nothing then its wealth defended, 


But my onders, not to fights 
Vor. II. . 
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Oh! that in chis rolling ocean 

I had caſt them with diſdain, 

And obey'd my hearts warm motion 
To have quell'd the pride of Spain. 


| 

| 
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For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 
'Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour ſeen, 
Nor the ſea the ſad receiver 
Of this gallant train had been. 


Thus, like thee, proud Spain diſmaying, 
And her galleons Jeading home, 
Though, condemn'd for diſobeying, 
N I had met a traitors doom; 
To have fall'n, my country crying, 
He has play'd an Engliſh part, 
Had been better far than dying 
Of a griev'd and broken heart. 


Unrepining at thy glory, 
Thuy ſucceſsful arms we hail; 

But remember our ſad ſtory, 
And let Hoſiers wrongs prevail. 
Sent in this foul clime to languiſh, 
Think what thouſands fell in vain, 
Waſted with diſeaſe and anguiſh, 

Not in glorious battle ſlain, 
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Hence with all my train attending 
From their ooay tombs below, 
Through the hoary foam aſcending, 
| Here I feed my conſtaant woe: 
Here the Bastimentos viewing. 
We recall our ſhameful doom, 
And, our plaintive cries renewing, 
Wander through the midnight gloom. 


O'er theſe waves, for ever mourning, 
Shall we roam, depriv'd of reſt, 
If, to Britains ſhores returning, 
Lou neglect my juſt requeſt: 
After this proud foe ſubduing, 
When your patriot friends you ſee, 
Think on vengeance for my ruin, 
And for England —ſham'd in me. 


SONG LAIV. 


CAPTAIN DEATH.” 


THE muſe and the hero together are fir'd, 
The ſame noble views have their boſoms inſpir 3 
As freedom ney love, and for glory contend, 
The muſe o'er the hero ſtill mourns as a friend: 
And here let the muſe her poor tribute bequeath 
To one Britiſh hero,—'tis brave captain Death! 


b Written, as it is ſaid, by one of his ſurviving crew, : 
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Each man was determin'd to ſpend his laſt breath 
In fighting for Britain, and brave captain Death. 


The battle begun, —all with horror beſet : 
No heart was diſmay'd,—each as bold as Macbeth ;— 


Fire, thunder, balls, bullets, were ſeen, heard, and felt, 


The ſhrouds were all torn, and the decks fill'd with blood 
And ſcores of dead bodies were thrown in the flood: 
The flood, from the days of old Noah and Seth, 
| Ne'er ſaw ſuch a man as our brave captain Death. 


At laſt the dread bullet came wing'd with his ſate, : 
Our brave captain dropp'd,—and ſoon after his mate; 


His ſhip was the Terrible, -dreadful to ſee ! 

His crew were as brave, and as gallant as he; 
Two hundred, or more, was their good 6 
And ſure braver fellows to ſea never went: 


A prize they had taken diminiſh'd their force, : 
And ſoon the good prize-ſhip was loſt in her courſe : 
The French privateer * and the Terrible met; — 


They fought for Old-England, and brave captain Death 


A ſight that the heart of Bellona would melt! 


„Called the Vengeance, —The ftrange ciecuraltance mentioned by 
ſome writers of one of the Terribles lieutenants being named Devi, 
the ſurgeon Ghoft, and of her having been fitted out at Executics* 
dock, ſeems entirely void of foundation. 


Each 
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ich officer fell, and a carnage was ſeen, 


That ſoon died the waves to a crimſon from green: 2 
ud Neptune roſe up, and he took off his wreath, 
uud gave it a Triton to crown captain Death. 


Thu fell the ſtrong Terrible, bravely and bold 3 

zu ſixteen ſurvivers the tale can unfold z 
ſhe French were the victors, —though much to their colt, — 
for many brave French were with Engliſhmen loſt. 

ind thus ſays Old Time, From good queen Elizabeth, 

[ne'er ſaw the fellow of brave captain Death, 


SONG LxV. 
THE SE A FIGHT IN xn. 


AHURSDAY in the morn, the ides of May, 
Recorded for ever the famous ninety-two, 

le Ruſſel did diſcern, by dawn of day, 

The lofty fails of France advancing now : 

All hands aloft, aloft, let Engliſh valour Rise, 

let fly a culverin, the ſignal of the line; 0 

Let every hand ſupply his gun; 


Follow me, 
And you'll fee gens: 
| b That the battle will be ſoon begun. a 2 
mY F 


uticus 


\ The eat: naval Ay, intended to be celebrated by this excellent 
ſong, was determined, after a running action of ſeveral days, off cape . 
2 Hogue, on the coaſt of TT: the 22d of May, 1692, in favour of 

t 
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Tourville on the 1 main triumphant roll'd, 
To meet the gallant Ruſſel in combat on the deep; 
He led the noble train of heroes bold, 

To fink the Engliſh admiral at his feet. 
Now every valiant mind to victory doth aſpire, 
The bloody fight's begun, the ſea itſelf on fire; 
And mighty Fate ſtood looking on; 
Whilſt a flood, 
All of blood, 
Fill'd the — of the Royal Sun. 
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Sulphur, fncke and 405. diturhing the air, 

With thunder and wonder affright the Gallic ſhore; 
Their regulated bands ſtood trembling near, 

To ſee the lofty ſtreamers now no more, 


the Engliſh and Dutch combined fleets, conſiſting of 99 ſail of the lin 
under the command of admiral Ruſiel, afterwards earl of Orferd, on 
French ſquadron of about half. that number, commanded. by the chenlj 
Tourville, whoſe ſhip, Le Soleil Roye!, carried upwards of a hundred guns, 
waz eftcemed the fineſt veſſel in Europe. This laſt fleet was fitted out fork | 
purpoſe of reſtoring King James the ſecond to bis dominions; m 
prince, together with the duke of Berwick, and ſeveral great officers, 
of his own court, and of the court of France, and even Tourville hit 

| beheld the final deſtruction of the French ſhips from an eminence o 

ſhore, It is, now, certain that Ruſſel had engaged to favour the { 

of his old maſters reſtoratien, on condition that the French took cat 
avoid him z but Tourvilles impetuoſity and raſhneſs rendered the wl 
meaſure abortive: And the diſtreſſed and ill-fated monarch -retired, i 
fit" of deſpondency, to mourn his misfortunes, and recover ON * 


mind, amid the folitary gloom of La Trappe, 
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At fix o'clock the Red the ſmiling victors led, 
To give a ſecond blow, the fatal overthrow ; 
Now Death and Horror equal reign 3 ; 
Now they cry, 
Run or die, 
Britiſh colours ride the vanquiſh'd main : 


See they fly amaz'd through rocks and ſands, 
One danger they graſp at to ſhun the greater fate; 
In vain they cry for aid to weeping lands; 
| The nymphs and ſea- gods mourn their loſt eſtate, 
For evermore adieu, thou Royal dazzling Sun, 
From thy untimely end thy maſters fate begun: 
Enough, thou mighty god of War! 
Now we ſing, 
Bleſs the king, 
Let us drink to every EngJith tar. 
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BALLAD . | 
LORD THOMAS AND FAIR ELEANOR. 


ORD Thomas he was a bold foreſter, 
And a chaſer of the kings deer 3 
Fair Eleanor was a fine woman, 
And Lord Thomas he lov'd her dear. 


Come riddle my riddle, dear mother, he aid, 
And riddle us both as one; 


Whether I ſhall marry with fair Eleandr, 
And let the brown girl alone? 


The 
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The brown girl ſhe has got houſes and lands, 
Fair Eleanor ſhe has got none, 
Therefor I charge thee, on my bleſsing, 
To bring me the brown girl home. 


And as it befell on a high holiday, 

As many did more beſide, 

Lord Thomas he went to fair Eleanor, 
That ſhould have been his bride. 


But when he came to fair Eleanors bower, 
He knocked there at the ring, 


But u ba was fo ready as fair Eleanor, 
x1 To letlord Thomas within. 


What news, what news, | lord Thomas ? ſhe ſaid, 
What news haſt thou brought unto me ? | 

IJ am come to bid thee to my wedding, 
And that is bad news for thee. 


O God forbid, lord Thomas, ſhe ſaid, 
That ſuch a thing ſhould be done; 
I thought.to have been thy bride my own ſelf, 
And and to haye been the bridegroom. 
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Come riddle my riddle, dear mother, ſhe ſald, 
And riddle it all in one 

Whether I ſhall go to lord Thomas es wolding 
Or whether I ſhall tarry at home? 


' 


2 There 
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There's many that are your friends, daughter, 
And many that are your foe, 

Therefor I charge you, on by bleſſing, 
To lord Thomases wedding don't go. 


There's many that are my friends, mother, 
If a thouſand more were my foe, 

Betide my life, or betide my death, 
To lord Thomases wedding I'll go. 


She clothed herſelf in gallant attire, 
And her merry men all in green, 

And as they rid through every town, 

They took her to have been a queen. 


zut when ſhe came to lord Thomases gate, 
She knocked there at the ring; 

Zut who was ſo ready as lord Thomas, 
To let fair Eleanor i in. 


is this your bride ? fair Ellen ſhe ſaid, 
Methinks ſhe looks wonderous brown ; 

You might have had as faira woman, 
As ever iron on the ground, 


Deſpiſe her not, fair Ellen, he ſaid, 
Deſpiſe her not unto me; 
For better 1 love thy little-fingèr, 
Than all her whole body. 
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This brown bride had a little penknife, 
That was both long and ſharp, 

And betwixt the ſhort ribs and the long, 
She prick'd fair Eleandr to the heart. 


Oh! Chriſt now fave thee, lord Thomas, he ſaid, 


Methinks thou look'ſt wonderous wain ; 


Thou waſt us'd for to look with as freſh a colour, 


As ever the ſun ſhin'd on. 


Oh ! art thou blind, lord Thomas ? ſhe ſaid, 
Or can'ſt thou not very well ſee ? 


Oh! doſt thou not ſee my own hearts blood 


Runs trickling down my knee? 


Lord Thomas he had a ſword by his fide ; 


As he walk'd about the hall, 


He cut off his brides head from her ſhoulders, 


And he threw it againſt the wall. 


He ſet the hilt againſt the ground, 


And the point againſt his heart, 


There was never three lovers that ever met 


More ſooner they did depart. 


BALLAD II. 


FAN MAGARET AND SWEET WILLIAM, | 


A it fell out upon a day, 
Two lovers they ſat on a hill; 


They ſat together a long ſummers day, 
And could not talk their fill. 
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ſee no harm by you, Margaret, 
And you ſee none by me; 
Before to-morrow at eight o'clock 


A rich wedding you ſhall ſee, 


Fair Margaret fate in her bower-window, 
A combing of her hair; 

There ſhe eſpied fweet William and his bride, 
As they were a riding near. 


Down ſhe laid her ivory comb, 
And up ſhe bound her hair; 

She went away firſt from the bower, 
But never more came there. 


When day was gone, and night was come, 
And all men faſt aſleep, 1 

Then came the ſpirit of fair Margaret, 
And ſtood at Williams bed feet. 


God give you joy, you true lovers, 
[n bride-bed faſt aſleep; 


To! Iam going to my graſs-green grave, 


And I am in my winding ſheet. 


When FRE was come, and night was gone, 
And all men wak'd from ſleep, 

Sweet William to his lady ſaid, 
My dear, I've cauſe to weep. 


I dream'd 
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I dream'd a dream, my dear lady, 
Such dreams are never good ; 

I dream'd my bower was full of red ſwine, 
And my bride-bed full of blood. 


Such dreams, ſuch dreams, my honour'd fir, 


They never do prove good; 
To dream thy bower was full of ſwine, 
And thy bride-bed full of blood. 


He called his merry men all, 
By one, by two, and by three, 


' Saying, P11 away to fair Margarets bower, 


By the leave of my — 


And when he came to fair Margarets bower, 


He knocked at the ring; 
So ready were her ſeven brethren, 
Jo let ſweet William in. 


Then he turn'd up the covering-ſheet, 
Pray let me ſee the dead ; 
Methinks ſhe looks both vale and wan, 


_ She has loſt her N red. 


In do more for thee, Margaret, 
Than any of thy kin; 

For I will kiſs thy pale wan lips, 
Though a ſmile I cannot win. 
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With that beſ) poke the ſeven brethren, 
Making moſt piteous moan, 


You may go kiſs your jolly brown dame, 


And let our ſiſter alone. 


If I do kiſs my jolly brown dame, 
do but what is right; 

For I made no vow to your ſiſter dear, 
By day, nor yet by night. 


Pray tell me, then, how much you'll deal, 
Of white bread and your wine : 

V much as is dealt at her funeral to-day, 
To-morrow ſhall be dealt at mine. 


Fair Margaret died to-day, to-day, 
Sweet William he died the morrow ; 

Fair Margaret died for pure true love, 

Sweet William he died for ſorrow. 


Margaret was buried in the lower chancel, 


And William in the higher ; 
Out of her breaſt there ſprang a role, 
And out of his a briar. 


They grew as high as the church-top, 
Till they could grow no higher; 


| Which made all the people admire. 
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And there they grew in a true lovers knot, 
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Then came the clerk of the pariſh, 
As you this truth ſhall hear, 

And by misfortune cut them down, 
Or they had now been there, 


BALLAD i. 
BATEMANS TRAGEDY. 


O U dainty dames ſo finely fram'd 
| Of beautys chiefeſt mold, 
And you that trip it up and down, 
Like lambs in Cupids fold, 
Here is a leſſon to be learn'd; 
A leſſon, in my mind, 
For ſuch as will prove falſe in love, | 
And bear a faithleſs mind. 


Not far from Nottingham, of late, 
In Clifton, as I hear, 

There dwelt a fair and comely dame, 
For beauty without peer ; 

Her cheeks were like the crimfon- roſe ; ; 

Vet, as you may perceive, _ 

The faireſt face, the falſeſt heart, 
And ſooneſt will deceive. 


»The full title of the old copy is, © A Godly Warniag to all Mitel | 
by the Example of God's Judgment ſhewed on Jerman's Wife of Clif 
in the County of Nottingham, who, lying in child-bed was born 4 
and never heard of after“ A tragedy, intitled The Vow breaker, writ | 
by one William Sampſon, and printed in 1636, is founded on this oy | 
and quotes two or three verſes from it, as * a lamentable new ditty.” | 
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This gallant dame ſhe was belov'd 
Of many in that place; 

And many ſought, in marriage-bed, 
Her body to embrace: 

At laſt a proper handſome youth, 
Young Bateman call'd by name, 

In hopes to make a married wife, 
Unto this maiden came, 


Such love and liking there was found, 
That he, from all the reſt, 
Had ſtoPn away the maidens heart, 
And ſhe did love him beſt : 
Then plighted promiſe ſecretly 
Did paſs between them two, 
That nothing could, but death itſelf, 
This true loves knot undo. 


He brake a piece of gold in twain, 
One half to her he gave; 

The other, as a pledge, quoth he, 
Dear heart, myſelf will have. 

If I do break my vow, quorth ſhe, 
While I remain alive, 

May never thing 1 take in hand 

Be ſeen at all to thrive. 


This paſſed on for two months ſpace, 
And then this maid began 

To ſettle love and liking too 
Upon another man : 
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One Jerman, who a widower was, 


Her huſband needs muſt be, 


Becauſe he was of greater wealth, 


And better in degree. 


Her vows and promiſe lately made 
To Bateman ſhe denied; 

And in deſpite of him and his 
She utterly defied. 


Well then, quoth he, if it be ſo, 


That you will me forſake, 
And, like a falſe and forſworn wretch, 
Another huſband take, 


Thou ſhalt not live one quiet hour, 


For ſurely I will have 


Thee, either now alive, or dead, 


When J am laid in grave: 


Thy faithleſs mind thou ſhalt repent; 


When, for thy fake, thou hear'ſt report 


Therefor be well aſſur'd, 


What torments I endur'd, 


But mark how Bateman died for love, 


And finiſh'd up his life, 


That very day ſhe married was, 


And made old Jermans wife ; 
For with a ftrangling-cord, God wot, 
Great moan was made therefor, 
He hang'd himſelf, in deſperate ſort, 

Before the brides own door. 


Where 
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Whereat ſuch ſorrow pierc'd her heart, 
And troubled ſore her mind, 

That ſhe could never, after that, 
One day of comfort find ; 

And whereſoever ſhe did go, 
Her fancy did ſurmiſe, 

Young Batemans pale and ghaſtly ghoſt 
Appear'd before her eyes. 


When ſhe in bed at night did lie, 
Betwixt her huſbands arms, 
In hope thereby to ſleep and reft 

In ſafety without harms ; 
Great cries, and grievous groans ſhe heard, 
A voice that ſometimes ſaid, 

O thou art ſhe that I muſt have, 
And will not be denied. 


But ſhe being big with child, 

Was, for the infants ſake, 

Preſerved from the ſpirits power, 

No vengeance could it take: 

The babe unborn did ſafely keep, 
As God appointed fo, 

His mothers body from the fiend, 
'That ſought her overthrow. 


But being of her burden eas'd, 
And ſafely brought to bed, 
Her care and grief began anew, 
And farther ſorrow bred : 
C7 
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And of her friends ſhe did intreat, 

Deſiring them to ſtay; 

Out of the bed, quoth ſhe, this night, 
I ſhall be born away. 


Here comes the ſpirit of my love, 
With pale and ghaſtly face, 

Who till he bear me hence away, 
Will not depart this place ; 

Alive or dead I am his by right, 
And he will ſurely have, 

In ſpite of me, and all the world, 

What I by promiſe gave. 


O watch with me this night, I pray; 
And ſee vou do not ſleep; 
No longer than you be awake 
My body can you keep. 
Al] promiſed to do their belt ; 
Yet nothing could ſuftkce _ 
In middle of the night to keep 
Sad ſlumber from their eyes. 


So being all full faſt aſleep, 


To them unknown which way, 


The child-bed-woman, that wocful night, 


From thence was .born away ; 

And to what place no creature knew, 
Nor to this day can tell; 

As ſtrange a thing as ever yet 
In any age befell. 
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vou maidens that deſire to love, 
And would good huſbands chooſe, 
To him that you do vow to love, 
By no means do refuſe: 
For God, that hears all ſecret oaths, 
Will dreadful vengeance take 
On ſuch that of a wilful vow 
Do ſlender reckoning make. 


BALLAD Iv. 
THE WANDERING PRINCE OF TROY. 


THEN Troy town, for ten years wars, 
Withſtood the Greeks in manful wiſe, 
Then did their foes encreaſe ſo faſt, 
That to reſiſt none could ſuffice : 
Waſte lie thoſe walls that were ſo good, 
And corn now grows where Troy town ſtcod. 


Zneas, wandering prince of Troy, 

When he for land long time had ſought, 
At length, arrived with great joy, 

To mighty Carthage walls was brought ; 
Where Dido queen, with ſumptuous tealt, 
Did entertain this wandering gueſt, 
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And, as in hall at meat they ſat, 
The. queen, deſirous news to hear, 

„Of thy unhappy ten years wars, 
Declare to me thou Trojan dear: 

The heavy hap, and chance ſo bad, 


Which thou, poor wandering prince, haſt had.“ 


And then, anon, this comely knight, 
With words demure, as he could well, 
Of his unhappy ten years wars 
So true a tale began to tell, 
With words ſo ſweet, and ſighs fo deep, 
That oft he made them all to weep. 


And then a thouſand ſighs he fetch'd, 
And every ſigh brought tears amain ; 

That where he ſate the place was wet, 
As he had ſeen thoſe wars again ; 

So that the queen, with ruth therefor, 

Said, worthy prince, enough, no more. 


The darkſome night apace grew on, 


And twinkling ſtars in ſkies were ſpread; 


And he his doleful tale had told, 
And every one was laid in bed; 
Where they full ſweetly took their reſt, 
Save only Dido: boiling breaſt, 
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This filly woman never ſlept, 

But in her chamber, all alone, 
As one unhappy, always wept, 

And to the walls ſhe made her moan ; 
That ſhe ſhould ſtill defire in vain. 
The thing that ſhe could not obtain. 
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And thus in grief ſhe ſpent the night, 
Till twinkling ſtars from ſky were fled, 
And Phebus, with his glittering beams, 
Through miſty clouds appeared red; 
Then tidings came to her anon, 
That all the Trojan ſhips were gone. 


And then the queen, with bloody knife, 
Did arm her heart as hard as ſtone, 
Yet, ſomewhat loth to loſe her life, 
In woeful wiſe ſhe made her moan ; 
And, rolling on her careful bed, 
With ſighs and ſobs, theſe words ſhe ſaid; 


O wretched Dido queen! quoth ſhe, 
I ſee thy end approaching near; 
For he is gone away from thee, 
Whom thou did'ſt love, and held ſo dear: : 
1s he then gone, and paſſed by? 
O heart, prepare thyſelf to die 
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Though Reaſon would thou ſhould'ſt forbear, 
And ſtay thy hand from bloody ſtroke; 


Yet Fancy ſays thou ſhould'ſt not fear, 
Who fettereth thee in Cupids yoke. 


Come death, quoth ſhe, reſolve my ſmart :— 
And, with theſe words, the pierc'd her heart. 


When Death had pierc'd the tender heart, 
Of Dido, Carthaginian queen; 

And bloody knife did end the ſmart, 
Which ſhe ſuſtain'd in woeful teen; 

AZneas being ſhipp'd and gone, 

Whoſe flattery cauſed all her moan ; 


Her funeral moſt coſtly made, 
And all things furniſh'd mournfully ; 
Her body fine in mold was laid, 

Where it conſumed ſpeedily: : 
Her fiſters tears her tomb beſtrew'd; 
Her ſubjects grief their kindneſs ſhew'd. 


Then was Zneas in an iſle, 

In Grecia, where he liv'd long ſpace, 
Whereas her fitler, in ſhort while, 
Writ to him to his vile diſgrace ; 
In phraſe of letters to her mind, 

She told him plain he was unkind. . 
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Falſe-hearted wretch, quoth ſhe, thou art ; 

And treacherously thou haſt betray'd 
Unto thy lure a gentle heart, 

Which unto thee ſuch welcome made; 
My ſiſter dear, and Carthage joy, 
Whoſe folly wrought her dire annoy. 


Yet, on her death-bed when ſhe lay, 
She pray'd for thy proſperity, 
Beſeeching Heaven, that every day 
Might breed thy great felicity : 
Thus, by thy means I loſt a friend; 
Heaven ſend thee ſuch untimely end. 


When he theſe lines, full fraught with gall, 
Peruſed had, and weigh'd them right, 
His lofty courage then did fall, 

And ſtraight appeared in his ſight 
Queen Didos ghoſt, both grim and pale; 


Which made this gallant foldier quail. ; 

| Xneas, quoth this griſly ghoſt, | $6 
My whole delight while I did live, KA 
Thee of all men J loved ' moſt ; . 1 


My fancy and my will did give: 
For entertainment I thee gave, | 


Unthankfully thou dig'f my grave, 3 


Therefor 
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Therefor prepare thy fleeting ſoul 
To wander with me in the air; 
Where deadly grief ſhall make it how], 
Becauſe of me thou took'ſt no care: 
Delay no time, thy glaſs is run, 
Thy day is paſs'd, thy death is come. 


O ſtay a while, thou lovely ſprite 3 

Be not ſo haſty to convey 
My foul into eternal night, 
Where it ſhall ne'er behold bright day. 
O do not frown,—thy angry look _ 
Hath made my breath my life forſook. 


But, woe to me! it is in vain, 
And bootleſs is my diſmal ery ; 
Time will not be reeall'd again, 
Nor thou ſurceaſe before I die: 
„O let me live, to make amends 
Unto ſome of thy deareſt friends. 


But, ſeeing thou obdurate art, 
And wilt no-pity to me ſhow, 
Becaufe from thee I did depart, 
And left unpaid what I did owe, 
1 muft content myſelf to take 
What lot thou wilt with me partake. 


And | 
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And hke one being in a trance, 
A multitude of ugly fiends 
About this woeful prince did dance, 
No help he had of any friends; 
- His body then they took away, 
And no man knew his dying day. 


1 A L LA DU V. 
THE SPANISH LADYS LOVE. 


FILL you hear a Spaniſh lady, 
How ſhe woo'd an Engliſh man ? 
Garments gay as rich as may be 
Deck'd with jewels had ſhe on: 
Of a comely countenance and grace was ſhe, 
Both by birth and parentage of high degree. 


As his priſoner there he kept her, 
In his hands her life did lie; 
Cupids bands did tie them faſter, 
| By the liking of an eye. 
In his courteous company was all her j joy, 
To favour him in any thing ſhe was not coy. 


But at laſt there came commandment 
| For to ſet all ladies free, 
With their jewels ſtill adorned, 
None to do them injury. 
O, then ſaid this lady gay, full woe is me! 
O let me ſtill ſuſtain this kind captivity ! 


Gallant 
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Gallant captain, ſhow ſome pity 
To. a lady in diftreſs; ;;: 1 
Leave me not within this city, oh 
For to die in heavineſs : 
Thou haſt ſet, this preſent day, my body free, 
But my heart in priſon ſtill remains with thee. 


« How ſhould'ſt thou, fair lady, love me, 
Whom thou know'ſt thy countrys foe ? 
Thy fair words make me ſuſpect thee ; 

Serpents lie where flowers grow.“ 

All the harm I wiſh on thee, moſt courteous knight, 

God grant upon my head the ſame may fully light, 


Bleſſed be the time and ſeaſon, on 
That thou came on Spaniſh ground; 
If you may our foes be termed, 
Gentle foes we have you found : 
With our city, you have won our hearts each one, 
Then to your country bear away that is your own. 


«© Reſt you mill, "ab gallant lady ; 
Rett you ſtill and weep no more 
Ot fair flowers you have plenty, 
Spain doth yield you wonderous ſtore. 2 — 
Spaniards fraught with jealouſy we oft do find, 


| Bur Engliſimen throughout the world are counted kind. 
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Leave me not unto a Spaniard, 
Thou alone enjoy'ſt my heart; 
1 am lovely, young, and tender, 
Love is likewiſe my deſert : 
Still to ſerve thee day and night my mind is preſt; 
The wife of every Engliſhman is counted bleſs'd. 


«© It would be a ſhame, fair lady, 
For to bear a woman hence ; 
Ergliſh ſoldiers never carry 
Any ſuch without offence.” 
I will quickly change myſelf, if it be fo, 
And like a page will follow thee, where'er thou go. 


„ have neither gold nor ſilver 
To maintain thee in this caſe, 
And to travel 1s great charges, 
As you know, in every place.” 

My chains and jewels every one ſhall be thy own, 


And eke ten thouſand pounds in gold that lies unknown. 


On the ſeas are many dangers, 
Many ſtorms do there ariſe, 
Which will be to ladies dreadful, 
And force tears from watery eyes.” 
Wel! in troth I ſhall endure extremity, | 


: For ] could find in heart to loſe my life for thee, 


« Courteous 
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Courteous lady, leave this folly, 
Here comes all that breeds the ſtrife ; 
1, in England, have already 
A ſweet woman to my wife; 
I will not falſify my vow for gold nor gain, 


Nor yet for all the faireſt dames that hve in Spain,” 


O how happy is that woman 
That enjoys ſo true a friend! 
Many happy days God ſend her ; 
And of my ſuit ll make an end: 
On my knees I pardon crave for my offence, 


Which love and true aſſection did firſt commence, 


Commend me to that gallant lady, 
| Bear to her this chain of gold, 
With theſe bracelets, for a token ; 
Grieving that I was ſo bold: 
All my jewels, in like ſort, take thou with thee ; 
For they are fitting for thy wife, but not for me. 


I will ſpend my days in prayer, 
Love and all her laws defy; 
In a nunnery I will ſhroud me, 
Far from any company: 
But, ere my prayers have an end, be ſure of this, 


Jo pray for thee and for thy love I will not maſs. 


Thu 
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Thus farewell, moſt gallant captain ! 
Farewell to my hearts content ! 
Count not Spaniſh ladies wanton, 
Though to thee my mind was bent : 
ſoy and true proſperity go fill with thee! 
«© The like fall unto by ſhare, moſt fair lady.” 


BALLAD Vf. 


THE: LADYS FALL. 


AR K well my heavy doleful tale, 


You loyal lovers all, k 5 

And heedfully bear in your breaſt if x 

A gallant ladys fall. 3 { 
Long was ſhe woo'd, ere ſhe was won 1 | 
To taſte a weddcd life, BY 


But folly wrought her overthrow, 
Before ſhe was a wite. 


Too ſoon, alas! ſhe gave eben wh 
To yield unto his will, 3 
Though he proteſted to be true, F i 
And faithful to her ſtill. $4 


dhe felt her body alter'd quite, 0 

Her bright hue waxed pale, +. 
Her fair red cheeks turn'd colour white, | 5 
Her ſtrength began to fail. 
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So that, with many a ſorrowful ſigh, 

This beauteous maiden mild, 

With grievous heart, perceiv'd herſelf 
To have conceiv'd with child. 

She kept it from her fathers fight, 
As cloſe as cloſe might be, 

And fo put on her filken gown, 
None might her ſwelling ſee, 


Unto her lover, ſecretly, 
Her grief ſhe did bewray, 

And, walking with him hand in hand, 
Theſe words to him did ſay ; 


| Behold, ſaid ſhe, a maids diſtreſs, 


By love reduc'd to woe, 


Behold I go with child by thee, 


But none thereof doth know, 


The little babe ſprings in my womb, 
To hear the fathers voice, 

Let it not be a baſtard call'd, 
Sith I made thee my choice: 


Come, come, my love, perform thy vow, 


And wed me out of hand; 
O leave me not 1n this extreme, 
In grief always to fland ! 


” hink on thy former promiſe made, 
Thy vows and oaths each one ; 


Remember with what bitter tears 


To me thou mad'ſt thy moan, 
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Convey me to ſome ſecret place, 
And marry me with ſpeed ; 

Or with thy rapier end my life, 
Ere further ſhame proceed, 


Alas! my deareſt love, quoth he, 
My greateſt joy on earth, 

Which way can I convey thee hence, 
Without a ſudden death ? 

Thy friends they be of high degree, 
And I of mean eſtate ; | 

Full hard it 1s to get thee forth 
Out of thy fathers pate. 


Oh! do not fear to ſave my fame, 
For if thou taken be, 

Myſelf will ſtep between the ſwords, 
And take the harm on me: 

So ſhall I ſcape dishonour quite; 
And if I ſhould be lain, 

What could they ſay, but thatttrue LG: 
Had wrought a ladys bane ? 


And fear not any further harm; 

Moyſelf will fo deviſe, 

That I will ride away with thee, 

| Unſeen of mortal eyes: 

 Diſguiſed like ſome pretty page, 
FI meet thee in the dark, 

And all alone I'll come to thee, 
Hard by my fathers park. 
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And there, quoth he, I'll meet thee, 
If God fo lend me life, 

And this day month, without all fail, 
J will make thee my wife. 

Then, with a ſweet and loving kiſs, 
They parted preſently, 

And at their parting briniſh tears 
Stood 1n each others eye. 


At length the wiſh'd-for day was come, 
On which this beauteous maid, 
With lovely eyes, and ſtrange attire, 

For her true lover ſtay'd : 

When any perſon ſhe eſpied 
Come riding o'er the plain, 
She thought it was her own true love, 

But all her hopes were vain. 


Then did ſhe weep, and ſore bewail 
Her. moſt unhappy ſtate ; 
Then did ſhe ſpeak theſe woeful words, 
When ſuccourleſs ſhe ſate: 
O falſe, forſworn, and faichleſs wretch, 
Disloyal to thy love, 
Haſt thou forgot thy promiſe made, 
And wilt thou perjur'd prove ? A 


And haſt thou now forſaken me, 
In this my great diſtreſs, 
To end my days in open ſhame, 
Which thou might'tt well redreſs ? 
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Woe worth the time I did believe 


That flattering tongue of thine ; 


Would God that I had never ſeen 


The tears of thy falſe eyne! 


And thus, with many a ſorrowful ſigh, 


Homewards ſhe went again ; 

No reſt came in her watery eyes, 
She felt ſuch bitter pain, 

In travail ſtrong ſhe fell that night, 
With many a bitter throe ; 

What woeful pangs ſhe then did feel, 


Doth each good woman know. 


She called up her waiting maid, 
That lay at her beds feet, 


Who, muſing at her miſtreſs' woe, 


Did ſtraight begin to weep. 


Weep not, ſaid ſhe, but ſhut the door, 


And windows round about, 
Let none bewail my wretched ſtate, 
But keep all perſons out. 


Fo miſtreſs, call your mother dear, 


Of women you have need, 


And of ſome ſkilful midwifes help, 


That better you may ſpeed. 


Call not my mother, for thy life, 


Nor call the women here, 
The midwifes help comes all too late, 
My death I de not fear. 
£3 
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With that the babe ſprang in her womb, 
No creature being nigh, 

And with a ſigh, which brake her heart, 
This gallant dame did die. 

This living little infant young, 

The mother being dead, 

Reſign'd his new received breath 

To him that had him made. 


Next morning came her lover true, 
Affrighted at this news, 

And he for ſorrow flew himſelf, 
Whom each one did accuſe. 

The mother with the new-born babe, 
Were both laid in one grave: 

Their parents overcome with woe, 
No joy of them could have, 


Take heed, you dainty damſels all, 
Of flattering words beware, 

And of the honour of your names 
Have you a ſpecial care, 

Too true, alas! this ſtory is, 

As many one can tell: | 

By others harms learn to be wiſe, 

And you ſhall do full well. 
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BALLAD VI. 
LITTLE MUSGRAVE AND LADY BARNARD. 


S it fell one holyday, 
As many be 1n the year, 

When young men and maids together did go 
Their maſſes and matins to hear, 


Little Muſgrave came to the church door, 
The prieſt he was at maſs; 

But he had more mind of the fair women, 
Than he had of our ladys grace. 


The one of them was clad in green, 
The other was clad in pall; 8 
And then came in my lord Barnards wife, 

The faireſt among them all. 


She caſt an eye on little Muſgrave, 
As bright as the ſummer ſun: 

O then bethought this little Muſgràve, 
This ladys heart I have won. 


Quoth ſhe, I have lov'd thee, little Muſgrave, 
Full long and many a day, 


So have I loved you, lady fair, 
Yet word I never durſt ſay, 
P 4 
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I have a bower at Bucklesford-Bury, 
Full daintily bedight, | 
If thou wilt wend thither, my little Muſgrave, 
Thouſt lig in mine arms all night. 


Quoth he, I thank ye, lady fair, 
This kindneſs you fhow to me; 

And whether it be to my weal or woe, 
This night wall I lig with thee. 


All this was heard by a little tiny page, 

By his ladys coach as he ran: 

Quoth he, though I am my ladys page, 
Yet I am my lord Barnards man. 


My lord Barnard ſhall know of this, 
Although I loſe a limb, 
And ever whereas the bridges were broke, 
He laid him down to ſwim. 


Aſleep or awake, thou lord Barnard, 
As thou art a man of life, 

For little Muſgrave is at Bucklesford- Bury, 
A- bed with thine own wedded wife. . 


If this be true, thou little tiny page, 

This thing thou tell'ſt to me, 

Then all the land in Buckles ford- dan; 
I freely give to thce. 


But | 


Bu 
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But if't be a lye, thou little tiny page, 
This thing thou tell'ſt to me, 

On the higheſt tree in Bucklesford-Bury, 
Then hanged ſhalt thou be. 


He called up his merry men all, 
Come ſaddle me my ſteed; 


This night muſt I to Bucklesſord- Bury; 
For I never had greater need. 


And ſome of them whiſtled, and ſome of them ſung, 
And ſome theſe words did ſay, 

And ever when as the lord Barnards horn blew, 
Away, thou little Muſgrave, away. 


Methinks I hear the throſtle cock, 
Methinks I hear the jay, 

Methinks I hear my lord Barnards horn 
And I would I were away. 

Lie ill, lie fill, thou little Muſgrave, 
And huggle me from the cold; 

"Tis nothing but a ſhepherds boy, 
A driving his ſheep to fold. 


Is not thy hawk upon the perch? 
Thy ſteed eats oats and hay? 

And thy fair lady in thine arms ; 
And would'ſt thou be away? 
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Wich that my lord Barnard came to the door, 
And l:ited upon a ſtone ; 

He plucked out three filver keys, 
And opened the doors each one, 


He lifted up the coverlet, 
He lifted up the ſheet ; 

How now, how now, thou little Muſgrave, 
Doit find my lady ſo ſweet ? 


I find her ſweet, quoth little Muſgrave, 
The more tis to my pain; 
I woul.! gladly give thee three hundred pounds 
That I were on yonder plain. 


Ariſe, ariſe, thou little Muſgrave, 

And put thy clothes on, 

It ſhall never be ſaid in my country, 
That I killed a naked man, 


I have two ſwords in one ſcabbard, 
Full dear they colt my purſe, 

And thou ſhalt have the beſt of them, 
And I will have the worſe. 


The firſt firoke that little Muſgrave ſiruck, 

lle burt lord Barnard fore ; 

The next ſtroke that lord Barnard ſtruck, 
Little Muaſgrave ne'er ſtruck more, 
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With that beſpake the lady fair, 
In bed whereas ſhe lay, 
Although th' art dead, thou little Muſgrave, 
Yet I for thee will pray: 


And wiſh well to thy ſoul will I, 
So long as I have life; 

So will not I do for thee, Barnard, 
Though I am thy wedded wife. 


He cut her paps from off her breaſts ; 
Great pity it was to ſee, | 
Some drops of this fair ladys heart blood 
Ran trickling down her knee. 


Woe worth you, woe > worth, my merry men all, 
You never were born for my good ; | 

Why did you not offer to ſtay my hand, 

When you ſaw* me wax ſo wood? 


For I have ſlain the braveſt fir knight, 
That ever rode on a ſteed; 

So have I done the faireſt lady, 
That ever did womans deed, 


A grave, a grave, lord Barnard cried, 
To put theſe lovers in ; 

Jar lay my lady o' th” ——_ hand, 
For ſhe came o' th” better kin, 
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BALLAD VIII. 
FAIR ROSAMOND. 


W HEN as king Henry rul'd this land, 


The ſecond of that name, 
Beſides the queen, he dearly lov'd, 
A fair and comely dame: 
Moſt peerleſs was her beauty found, 
ler favour, and her face; 
A ſweeter creature in this world 
Did never prince embrace. 


Her criſped locks like threads of gold 
Appear'd to each mans ſight ; 


Her ſparkling eyes, like Orient pearls, | 


Did caſt a heavenly light : 

The blood within her cryſtal cheeks 
Did ſuch a colour drive, 

As if the lily and the roſe 

For maſterſhip did ſtrive. 


Vea Roſamond, fair Roſamond, 

Her name was called fo, 
To whom dame Eleanor, our queen, 
Was known a deadly foe.. 
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The King therefor, for her defence +: 
Againſt the furious queen, &f 
At Woodſtock builded ſuch a bower, | 
The like was never ſeen, 


Moſt curiously that bower was built, 
Of ſtone and timber ſtrong, 

One hundered and fifty doors 
Did to this bower belong: 

And they ſo cunningly contriv'd, 

With turnings round about, 

That none, but with a clew of thread, 
Could enter in or out. 


And, for his love and ladys ſake, „ Fi 
That was ſo fair and bright, | | 
The keeping of this bower he gave „ 15 
Unto a valiant knight. 
But Fortune, that doth often frown 
Where ſhe before did ſmile, 1 
The kings delight, the ladys joy, 9 
Full ſoon ſhe did beguile. R M1 


For why, the kings ungracious ſon, | £7 
Whom he did high advance, | 

Againſt his father raiſed wars, 
Within the realm of France. 
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But yet before our comely king 
'The Engliſh land forſook, 

O Roſamond, his lady fair, 
His farewell thus he took : 


My Roſamond, my only Roſe, 
FTnat pleaſeſt beſt mine eye, 

The faireſt fiower in all the world 

To feed my f autaſy: 

The flower of my affected heart, 
Whoſe ſweetneſs doth excell: 

5 My royal Roſe, a thouſand times 
I bid thee now farewell. 


For I muſt leave my faireſt flower, 
My ſweeteſt Roſe, a ſpace, 
And croſs the ſeas to famous France, 


Proud rebels to abaſe. 
But yet, my Roſe, be ſure thou ſhalt 
My coming ſhortly ſee, | 


And in my heart, when hence I am, 
I'll bear my Roſe with me. 


When Roſamond, that lady bright, | 
Did hear the king ſay fo, == --:1 

The ſorrow of her grieved heart | | 
Her outward looks did ſhow ; 
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And from her clear and cryſtal eyes 
Tears guſhed out apace, 
Which, like the filver-pearled dew, 


Ran down her comely face. 


Her lips, erſt like the coral red, 
Did wax both wan and pale, 

And, for the ſorrow ſhe conceiv'd, 
Her vital ſpirits did fail 

And falling down all in a ſwoon, 
Before king Henry's face, 

Full oft he in his princely arms 
Her body did embrace : 


And twenty times, with watery eyes, 
He kiſs'd her tender cheek, 
Until he had reviv'd again 
Her ſenſes mild and meck. 
Why prieves my Roſe, my ſweeteſt Roſe ? 
The king did often ſay. 
Becauſe, quoth ſhe, to bloody wars 
iy lord muſt paſs away. 


But ſince your grace, on foreign coalls, 
Among your foes unkind, ; 
Mult go to hazard life and limb, 

Why Could I Ray behind? 


Nay, 
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Nay, rather, let me, like a page, 
Your ſword and target bear; 


That on my breaſt the blows may light, 


That ſhould offend you there. 


Or let me, in your royal tent, 
Prepare your bed at night, 


And with ſweet baths refreſh your grace, 


At your return from fight. 

So I your preſence may enjoy, 

No toil I will refuſe; 

But wanting you, my life is death; 
Which doth true love abuſe. 


Content thyſelf, my deareſt love; 
Thy reſt at home ſhall be; 

In Englands ſweet and pleaſant ſoil ; 

„ For travel fits not thee. 

Fair ladies brook not bloody wars; 
| Sweet peace their pleaſures hreed ; 
The nouriſher of hearts content, 

Which fancy firit did feed. 


My Roſe ſhall reſt in Woodſtock bower, 

With muſics ſweet delight; _ 
Whilſt I, among the piercing pikes, 
Againſt my foes do fight. 
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My Roſe in robes of pearl and gold, 
With diamonds richly dight, 

Shall dance the galliards of my love, 

While I my foes do ſmite. 


And you, fir Thomas, whom I truſt 
To be my loves defence, 
Be careful of my gallant Roſe 
When I am parted hence. 
And therewithall he fetch'd a ſigh, 
As though his heart would break ; 
And Roſamond, for very grief, 
Not one plain word could ſpeak. 


And at their parting well they might 


In heart be grieved ſore ; 


After that day fair Roſamond 


The king did fee no more. 


For when his grace had paſs'd the ſeas, 


And into France was gone, 
Queen Eleanor, with envious heart, 
To Woodſtock came anon, 


And forth ſhe calls” this ruſty knight, 
Who kept this curious bower; 
Who, with his clew of twined thread, 

Came from this famous flower. 
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And w hen that they had wounded him, 


The queen this thread did get, 


And went where lady Roſamond 


| Caſt off from thee theſe robes, ſhe ſaid, 


Was like an angel ſet. 


But when the queen with ftedfaſt eye 
Beheld her heavenly face, 

She was amazed in her mind 
At her exceeding grace. 


That rich and coſtly be; 
And drink thou up this deadly draught, 


Which I have * to thee. 


Then preſently upon her knees 
Sweet Roſamond did fall; 

And pardon of the queen ſhe crav'd 
For her offences all. 

Take pity on my youthful years, 

Fair Roſamond did cry; 

And let me not with poiſon ſtrong 
Enforced be to die. 


I will renounce my ſinful life, 
And in ſome cloiſter bide ; 


Or elſe be baniſh'd, if you pleaſe, 


To range the world fo wide. 
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And for the fault which I have done, 
Though I was forc'd thereto, 

Preſerve my life, and puniſh me 
As you think good to do, 


And, with theſe words, her lily hands 
She wrung full often there ; 

And down along her lovely face 

Proceeded many a tear. 

| But nothing could this furious queen 
Therewith appeaſed be; 

The cup of deadly poiſon firong, 
As ſhe ſate on her knee, 


She gave this comely dame to drink ; 

Who took it in her hand, 

And from her bended knee aroſe, 
And on her feet did ſtand : 

And caſting up her eyes to heaven, 
She did for mercy call ; 

And drinking up the 3 ſtrong, 
Her life ſhe loſt withall. 


And when that death through every limb 


Had ſhow'd its greateſt ſpite, 
Her chiefeſt foes did plain confeſs 
She was a gionous wight. 
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Her body then they did entomb, 
When life was fled away, 

At Woodſtock, near to Oxford town, 
As may be ſeen this day, 


BALLAD IX. 


THE LAMENTATION OF JANE SHORE. 


F Roſamond, that was ſo fair, 

Had cauſe her ſorrows to declare, 
Then let Jane Shore with ſorrow fing, 
That was beloved of a king. | 

Then wanton wives in time amend, 
For love and beauty will have end, 


In maiden years my beauty bright 
Was loved dear of lord and knight; 
But yet the love that they requir'd, 
It was not as my friends deſir'd. 


My parents they, for thirſt of gain, 

A huſband for me did obtain; 

And I, their pleaſure to fulfil, 
Was forc'd to wed againſt my will. 


To Mathew Shore I was a wife, 
Till luſt brought ruin to my life; 
And then my life I lewdly ſpent, 
Which makes my ſoul for to lament. 
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In Lombard-ſtreet I once did dwell, 
As London yet can witneſs well ; 
Where many gallants did behold 
My beauty in a ſhop of gold. 


I ſpread my plumes as wantons do, 

Some ſweet and ſecret friend to woo, 
Becauſe my love I did not find 

Agreeing to my wanton mind, 


At laſt my name in court did ring, 
Into the ears of Englands king, 
Who came and lik'd, and love requir'd, 
But L made coy what he deſir'd. 


Yet miſtreſs Blague, a neighbour near, | 1 
Whoſe friendſhip I eſteemed dear, | 
Did ſay, it was a gallant thing | N | 
To be beloved of a king. | 


By her perſuaſions I was led .- 
For to defile my marriage-bed, 5 
And wrong my wedded huſband Shore, 
Whom J had lov'd ten years before. 


In heart and mind I did rejoice, 
That J had made fo ſweet a choice; 
And therefor did my ſtate reſign, 
To be king Edwards concubine. 
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From city then to court I went, 

To reap the pleaſures of content; 
And had the joys that love could bring, 
And knew the ſecrets of a king. 


When I was thus advanc'd on high, 
Commanding Edward with mine eye, 
For miſtreſs Blague I, in ſhort ſpace, 
Obtain'd a living from his grace. 


No friend I had but, in ſhort time, 
I made unto promotion climb; 
But yet, for all this coſtly pride, 

My huſband could not me abide. 


* . — DDr 


His bed, though wronged by a king, 
His heart with grief did deadly ſting 
From England then he goes away, 
To end his lite beyond the ſea, 


He could not live to ſee his name 
Impaired by my wanton ſhame; 
Although a prince of peerleſs might 
Did reap the pleaſure of his right. 


Long time I lived in the court, 
With lords and ladies of great ſort; 
And when I ſ\mild all men were glad, 
But when I mourn'd my prince grew ſad, 
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But yet an honeſt mind I bore 

To helpleſs people that were poor; 

I ſill redreſs'd the orphans cry, 
And ſav'd their lives condemn'd to die. 


T ſtill had ruth on widows tears, 
I ſuccour'd babes of tender years ; 


And never look'd for other gain 
But love and thanks for all my pain. 


At laſt my royal king did die, 
And then my days of woe grew nigh ; 
When crook-back Richard got the crown, 


King Edwards friends were ſoon put down. 


I then was puniſh'd for my ſin, 
That I fo long had lived in; 
Yea, every one that was his friend, 
This tyrant brought to ſhameful end. 


Then for my lewd and wanton life, 
That made a ſtrumpet of a wife, 

T penance did in Lombard-ſtreet, 

In ſhameful manner in a ſheet: 


Where many thouſands did me view, 
Who late in court my credit knew; 
Which made the tears run down my face, 
To think upon my foul diſgrace, 
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Not thus content, they took from me 


My goods, my livings, and my fee, 


And charg'd that none ſhould me relieve, 


Nor any ſuccour to me give. 


Then unto miſtreſs Blague I went, 
To whom my jewels I had ſent, 

In hope thereby to eaſe my want, 

When riches fail'd, and love grew ſcant. 


But ſhe denied to me the ſame, 
When in my need for them I came; 
To recompence my former love, 
Out of her doors ſhe did me ſhove. 


so love did vaniſh with my ſtate, 


Which now my ſoul repents too late; 
T herefor example take by me, 


For friendſhip parts in poverty. 


But yet one friend, among the reſt, 
Whom I before had ſeen diſtreſs'd, 
And ſav'd his life, condemn'd to die, 
Did give me food to ſuccour me: 


For Which, by law, it was decreed, 


That he was hanged for that deed ; 


His death did grieve me fo much more, 


Than had I died myſelf therefor, 


Then 
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Then thoſe to whom I had done good, 
Durſt not reſtore me any food; 
Whereby in vain I begg'd all day, 
And ſtill in ſtreets by night I lay. 


My gowns beſet with pearl and gold 
Were turn'd to ſimple garments old; 
My chains and gems and golden rings, 
To filthy rags and loathſome things. 


Thus was I ſcorn'd of maid and wife, 


For leading ſuch a wicked life ; 


Both ſucking babes, and children ſmall, 


Did make their paſtime at my fall. 


[ could not get one bit of bread, 
Whereby my hunger might be fed: 
Nor drink, but ſach as channels yield, 
Or ſtinking ditches in the field. 


Thus, weary of my life, at length, 

[ yielded up my vital ſtrength, 

Within a ditch of loathſome ſcent, 
Where carrion dogs do much frequent. 


The which now ſince my dying day, 
Is Shoreditch call'd, as writers ſay, 
Which is a witneſs of my ſin, 
For being concubine to a king. 
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Vou wanton wives, that fall to luſt, 
Be you aſſur'd that God is jult ; 

Whoredom ſhall not eſcape his hand, 

Nor pride unpuniſh'd in this land, 


If God to me ſuch ſhame did bring, 
That yielded only to a king, 

How ſhall they ſcape that dayly run 
To practiſe fin with every man. 


You huſbands, match not but for love, 
Left ſome diſliking after prove; 
Women, be warn'd when you are wives, 
What plagues are due to ſinful lives: 
Then, maids and wives, in time amend, 
For love and beauty will have end, 
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TRUE LOVE REQUITED: 
3 


TEE BAILIFFS DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON, 


HERE was a youth, and a well-beloved youth, 


L And he was a ſquires ſon : 
He lov'd the bailiffs daughter dear, 
That liv'd in Iſlington, 
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She was coy, and ſhe would not believe 
That he did love her ſo, 

No nor at any time ſhe would 
Any countenance to him ſhow. 


Bat when bis friends did nndarttiand 
His fond and fooliſh mind, 


They ſent him up to fair London, 
An apprentice for to bind, 


And when he had been ſeven long years, 
His love he had not ſeen : 


„% Many a tear have I ſhed for her ſake, 


When ſhe little thought of me.” 


All the maids of Iſlington, 


Went forth to ſport and play, 
All but the bailiffs daughter dear, 
She ſecretly ſtole Sys 


She put off her gown of grey, 


And put on her pupgiſh attire, 
She's up to fair London gone, 
Her true love to require, 


As ſhe went along the road, 
The weather being hot and dry, 


There was ſhe aware of her true love, 


At length came riding by. 
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She ſtepp'd to him as red as any roſe, 
Catching hold of his bridle-ring : 

10 Pray you, kind ſir, give me one penny, 
To eaſe my weary limb.” 


4% J prithee ſweet-heart, can'ſt thou tell me, 
Where that thou waſt born.“ 

At Iſlington, kind fir, ſaid ſhe, 

Where J have had many a ſcorn. 


« J prithee, ſweet-heart, can'ſt thou tell me, 
Whether thou doſt know 

The bailiffs daughter of Iſlington.” 
She's dead, fir, long ago.” 


c Then will I ſell my goodly ſeed, 
My ſaddle and my bow; 

I will into ſome far country, 
Where no man doth me know.” 


« O ſtay, O ſtay, thou goodly youth, 
She's alive, ſhe is not dead; 


Here ſhe ſtandeth by thy ſide, 
And is ready to be thy bride.“ 


O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 
Ten thouſand times and more; 


| 5 8 8 prin 
For now I have ſeen mine own true love, how 
That I thought I ſhould have ſeen no more!“ 0 
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THE KING OF FRANCE'S DAUGHTER. * 
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N the * of old, 
1 When fair France did flouriſh, 
Stories plainly told, 
Lovers felt annoy : 
The king a daughter had, 
Beauteous, fair, and lovely, 
Which made her father glad, 

She was his only joy; 
A prince-from England came, 
Whoſe deeds did merit fame, 

He woo'd her long, and lo, at laſt, 
Look what he did require, 

She granted his deſire ; 

Their hearts in one were linked falt. 
Which when her father proved, 
Lord, how he was moved, : 

And tormented in his mind! 

He ſought for to prevent them, 0 
And to diſcontent them, | | : N 
Fortune croſſed lovers kind. 
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Coming at the laſt, 
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When theſe princes twain 
Were thus barr'd of pleaſure, 
Through the kings diſdain, 
Which their joys withſtood ; 
The lady lock'd up cloſe 
Her jewels and her treaſure, 


Having no remorſe, 


Of ſtate and royal blood : 
In homely poor array, 
She went from court away, 
To meet her love and hearts delight: 
Who in a foreſt great 
Had taken up his ſeat, 
To wait her coming in the night: : 


But lo! what ſudden danger 
To this princely ſtranger 


Chanced as he ſat alone; 
By outlaws he was robbed, 
And with poniard ſtabbed, 
Uttering many a dying groan. 


The princeſs armed by him, 
And by true deſire, 

Wandering all that night, 
Without dread at all; 


Still unknown ſhe paz d, 


In her ſtrange attire, 


Within echos call, 


You fair woods, quoth ſhe, 
Honoured may you be, 

[larbouring my hearts delight: 
4. 
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Which doth encompaſs here, 
My joy and only dear, 
My trufty friend and comely knight. 
Sweet, I come unto thee, 
Sweet, I come to woo thee, 
That thou may'ſt not angry be, 
For my long delaying, 
And thy courteous ſtaying, 
Amends for all I'll make to thee. 


Paſſing thus alone, 
Through the ſilent foreſt, 

Many a grievous groan, 
| - Sounded in her ear; 

Where ſhe heard a man 
To lament the ſoreſt 
Chance that ever came ; 

Forc'd by deadly ſtrife, 
Farewell, my dear, quoth he, 
Whom I ſhall never ſee, 

For why my life is at an end; 

For thy ſweet ſake I dic, 
Through villains cruelty, 
To ſhow J am a faithful friend: 
Here lie I a bleeding, 

While my thoughts are feeding, 
On the rareſt beauty found; 
O hard hap that may be, 
Little knows my lady, 
My hearts blood lies on the ground. 
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With that he gave a groan, 
That did break aſunder 
All the tender firings 
Of his gentle heart ; 
She who knew his voice, 
At his tale did wonder, 
All her former joys 
Did to grief convert : 
Straight ſhe ran to ſee, 
Who this man ſhould be, 
That fo like her love did ſpeak ; 
And found, when as ſhe came, 
Her lovely lord lay ſlain, 
Smear'd in blood, which life did brea : 
Which when ſhe eſpied, | 
Lord, how ſore ſhe cried ! 
Her ſorrows could not counted be ; 
Her eyes like fountains running, 
While ſhe cried out, My darling, | 
Would God that I had died for thee ! 


His pale lips, alas ! 
Twenty times ſhe kiſſed, 

And his face did wan 
With her briniſh tears ; 
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1 Every bleeding wound, 
; Her fair face bedewed, 
| Ts Wiping off the blood 


With her golden hair : 
Speak, my love, quoth ſhe, 
Speak, dear prince, to me, 
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One ſweet word of comfort give; 
Lift up thy fair eyes, 
' Liſten to my cries, 
Think in what great grief I live. 
All in vain ſhe ſued, 
All in vain ſhe wooed, 
The prince's life was fled and gone, 
There ſtood ſhe ſtill mourning, 
Till the ſuns returning, 
And bright day was coming on, 


In this great diſtreſs, 
Quoth this royal lady, 
Who can now expreſs, 
What will become of me? 
To my fathers court 
Never will I wander, 
But ſome ſervice ſeek, 
Where I may placed be. 
_ Whilſt ſhe thus made her moan, 
Weeping all alone, 
In this deep and deadly fear, 
A foreſter, all in green, 
Moſt comely to be ſeen, 
Ranging the wood, did find her there, 
Round beſet with forrow; 
Maid, quoth he, good morrow, 
What hard hap hath brought you here? 
Harder hap did never 
Chance to a maiden ever, 
Here lies lain my brother dear, 
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Where might I be plac'd ? 
Gentle foreſter, tell me; 
Where might I procure 

A ſervice in my need ? 
Pains I will not ſpare, 

But will do my duty ; 
Eaſe me of my care, 

Help my extreme need. 
The foreſter, all amazed, 
On her beauty gazed, 

Till his heart was ſet on fire ; 3 
If, fair maid, quoth he, 

You will go with me, 
Vou ſhall have your hearts deſire. 

He brought her to his mother, 
And above all other _ 

He ſet forth this maidens praiſe ; 
Long was his heart inflamed, 
At length her love he gained, 
So fortune did his glory raiſe, 


Thus unknown he match'd 

With the kings fair daughter, 
Children ſeven he had . 
Ere ſhe to him was known; 


But when he underſtood 


She was a royal princeſs, 
By this means at laſt 
He ſhewed forth her fame; 
He cloth'd his children then, 
Not like to other men, 
In party colours ſtrange to ſee, 
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The right fide cloth of gold, 
The left ſide to behold 
Of woolen cloth ſtill framed he: 
Men thereat did wonder, 
Golden fame did thunder | 
This ſtrange deed in every place: 
The king of France came thither, 
Being pleaſant weather, 
In the woods the hart to chaſe. 


The children there did ſtand, 
As their mother willed, 
Where the royal king 
Muſt of force come by ; 
Their mother richly clad 
In fair crimſon velvet; 
Their father all in grey, 
Moſt comely to the eye. 
When this famous king, 
| Noting every thing, 
Did aſk how he durſt be ſo bold 
To let his wife to wear, | 1 
And deck his children there, „ 
In coſtly robes of pearl and gold. a 
The foreſter bold replied, 
And the cauſe deſeried, 
And to the king he thus did ſay, 
Well may they, by their mother, 
Wear rich clothes with other, 


Being. by birth a princeſs gay, 
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The king, upon theſe words, 
Moſt heedfully beheld them, 
Till a cnmſon bluſh 


His conceit did croſs : 


The more I look, quoth he, 


Upon thy wife and children, 
The more I call to mind 
My daughter whom I loſt, 
I am that child, quoth ſhe, 
Falling on her knee, 
Pardon me my ſovereign liege. 
The king perceiving this, 
His daughter dear did kiſs, 
Till joyful tears did ſtop his ſpeech : 


With his train he turned, 


And with her ſojourned ; 


Straight he dubb'd her huſband knight 3 
He made him earl of Flanders, 


One of his chief commanders, 


Thus was their ſorrow put to flight. 
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THE FAMOUS FLOWER OF SERVING-MEN : 


Or, 


THE LADY TURN'D SERVING-MAN. 


O U beauteous ladies great and ſmall, 
I write unto you one and all, 


Whereby that you may underſtand 
What I have ſuffer'd in this land, 


1 was | 
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I was by birth a lady fair, 

My fathers chief and only heir, 

But when my good old father died, 
Then I was made a young knights bride. 


And then my love built me a bower, 

Bedeck'd with many a fragrant flower; 
A braver bower you ne'er did ſee, 
Than my true love did build for me. 


But there came thieves late in the night, 
They robb'd my bower, and flew. my — 

And after that my knight was ſlain, 

I could no longer there remain. 


My ſervant, all from me did fly, 

In th' midſt of my extremity, 

And left me by myſelf alone, 

With a heart more cold than any ſtone, 


Yet, though my heart was full of care, 
Heaven would not ſuffer me to deſpair, 
Wherefor in haſte I chang'd my name 
From fair Eliſe to Sweet William. 


And therewithall I cut my hair, 

And dreſs'd myſelf in man's attire, 
My doublet, hoſe, and beaver hat, 
And a golden band about my neck. 
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| With a filver rapier by my fide, 
; So like a gallant I did rice; 
| The thing that I delighted on, 
It was to be a ſerving-man. 


i Thus in my ſumptuous mans array, 
\ J bravely rode along the way; 

! And at the laſt it chanced fo, 

F That I to the kings court did go. 


Then to the king I bow'd full low, 

My love and duty for to ſhow "BE 
And ſo much favour I did crave, 

That I a ſerving-mans place might have. 


Stand up, brave youth, the king replied, 
Thy ſervice ſhall not be denied; 
Burt tell me firſt what thou can'ſt do, 
Thou ſhalt be fitted thereunto. 


Wilt thou be uſher of my hall, 
To wait upon my nobles all? 
Or wilt thou be tapſter of my wine, 
To wait on me when I do dine? 


Or wilt thou be my chamberlain, 
To make my bed both ſoft and fine ? 
Or wilt thou be one of my guard ? 
And I will give thee thy reward. 


Sweet 
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Sweet William, with a ſmiling face, 
Said to the king, If't pleaſe your grace, 
To ſhow ſuch favour unto me, 
Your chamberlain 1 fain would be. 


The king then did the nobles call, 
To aſk the counſel of them all; 

Who gave conſent ſweet William he, 
The kings own chamberlain ſhould be. 


Now mark what ſtrange thing came to paſs, 
As the king one day a hunting was, 

With all his lords and noble train, 

Sweet William did at home remain. 


Sweet William had no company then 
With him at home but an old man; 
And when he ſaw the houſe was clear, 
He took a lute which he had there; 


Upon the lute Sweet William play'd, 
And to the ſame he ſung and ſaid, 
With a ſweet and noble voice, 
Which made the old man to rejoice : 


My father was as brave a lord 
As ever Europe did afford, 

My mother was a lady bright, 
My huſband was a valiant knight. 
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And I myſelf a lady gay, 
Bedeck'd with gorgeous rich array, 
The braveſt lady in the land 
Had not more pleaſure at command. 


I had my muſic every day, 
Harmonious leſſons for to play; 
J had my virgins fair and free, 
Continually to wait on me. 


But now, alas ! my huſband's dead, 
And all my friends are from me fled ; 
My former joys are paſs'd and gone, 
For I am now a ſervi ing- man. 


At laſt the king from hunting came, 
And preſently upon the ſame, 

He called for this good old man, 
And thus to ſpeak the king began 39 


What 1 news, what news, old man ? quoth he 3 3 
What news haſt thou to tell to me ? 

Brave news, the old man he did ſay, 

Sweet William 1s a lady gay. 


If this be true thou tell'ſt to me 

I'll make thee a lord of high degree; 
But if thy words do prove a lie, 
Thou ſhall be hang'd up preſently, 
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But when the king the truth had found, 
His joys did more and more abound : 
According as the old man did ſay, 
Sweet William was a lady gay. 


Therefor the king, without delay, 
Put on her glorious rich array, 

And upon her head a crown of gold, 
Which was moſt famous to behold, 


And then, for fear of further ftrife, 
He took Sweet William for his wife: 
The like before was never ſeen, 
A ſerving-man to be a queen, 


BALLAD XI. 
THE CHILDREN IN THE WOOD: 
Or, 


as NORFOLK GENTLEMANS LAST WILL AND 
TESTAMENT. 


[OW ponder well, you parents dear, 
The words which I ſhall write f 
A doleful ſtory you ſhall hear, 

In time brought forth to light: 


But A gen- 
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A gentleman of good account 
In Norfolk liv'd of late, 


Whoſe wealth and riches did ſurmount 


Moiſt men of his eſtate. 


Sore ſick he was, and like to die, 
No help that he could have; 


His wife by him as ſick did lie, 


And both poſſcſs'd one grave. 
No love between th-ſe two was loſt, 
Each was to other kind; 
In love they liv'd, in love they died, 
And left two babes behind : 


The one a fine and pretty boy, 


Not paſling three years old; 
'The other a girl, more yourg than he, 
And made in beautys mold, 


The father left his little ſon, 


As plainly doth appear, 
When he to perfect age ſhould come, 
Three hundred pounds a year; 


And to his little daughter Jane 
Five hundred pounds in gold, 
To be paid down on marriage day, 
Which might not be controul'd: 
But if the children chance to die 
Ere they to age ſhould come, 


Their uncle ſhould poſſeſs their wealth; 


For ſo the will did run. 
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Now, brother, ſaid the dying man, 
Look to my children dear; 

ze good unto my boy and girl, 
No friends elſe I have here: 

To God and you I do commend 
My children night and day ; 

Bat little while, be ſure, we have 
Within this world to ſtay. 


You muſt be father and mother both, 
And uncle, all in one; 
God knows what will become of them, 

When I am dead and gone. 
With that beſpake their mother dear, 
O brother kind, quoth ſhe, 
You are the man muſt bring our babes 
To wealth or miſery, 


And if you keep them carefully, 
Then God will you reward; 
If otherwiſe you ſeem to deal, 
God will your deeds regard. 
With lips as cold as any ſtone, 
She kiſs'd her children ſmall : 
God bleſs you both, my children dear. 
With that the tears did fall. 


Theſe ſpeeches then their brother ſpoke 
To this ſick couple there : | 

The keeping of your children dear, - 
Sweet filter, do not fear; 


God. 


God never proſper me nor mine, 
Nor ought elſe that I have, 

If I do wrong your children dear, 
When you are laid in grave. 


Their parents being dead and gone, 
The children home he takes, 

And brings them home unto his houſe, 
And much of them he makes. 

He had not kept theſe pretty babes 
A twelvemonth and a day, 

But, for their wealth, he did deviſe 

To make them both away. 


He bargain'd with two ruffians rude, 
Which were of furious mood, 

That they ſhould take the children young, 
And lay them in a wood. 

| He told his wife, and all he had, 
He did the children ſend, | 

To be brought up in fair London, 
With one that was his friend. 


Away then went theſe preity babes, 
Rejoicing at that tide, | 
Rejoicing with a merry mind, 
They ſhould on cock-horſe ride. 
They prate and prattle pleaſantly, 
As they rode on the way, 
To thoſe that ſhould their butchers be, 
And work their lives decay. 
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do that the pretty ſpeech they had, 
Made murderers hearts relent; 

And they that undertook the deed 
Full ſore they did repent, 

Yet one of them, more hard of heart, 
Did vow to do his charge, 

Pecauſe the wretch that hired him 
Had paid him very large. 


* 


The other would not agree thereto, 
So here they fell at ſtrife; 

With one another they did fight, 
About the childrens liſe: 

and he that was of mildeſt mood, 
Did ſlay the other there, 

Within an unfrequented wood; 
While babes did quake for fear. 


He took the children by the hand, 
When tears ſtood in their eye, 

and bade them come and go with him, 
And look they did not cry: 

And two long miles he led them on, 
While they for food complain: 


dtay here, quoth he, PII bring you bread, 
When 1 do come * 


Theſe pretty babes, with hand in hand, 
Went wandering up and down ; 

ut never more they ſaw the man, 
Approaching from the town: 


Their 
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Their pretty lips, with black-berries, 
Were all beſmear'd and died, 

And, when they ſaw the darkſome night, 
They fate them down and cried. 


Thus wandered theſe two pretty babes, 
Till death did end their grief; 


In one anothers arms they died, 
As babes wanting relief : 

No burial theſe pretty babes 
Of any man receives, 

Till Robin-red-breaſt, painfully, 

Did cover them with leaves. 


And now the heavy wrath of God 
Upon their uncle fell ; 
Yea, fearful fiends did haunt his hoaſe, 
lis conſcience felt an hell: 
His barns were fir'd, his goods conſum'd, 


His lands were barren made, 
is cattle died within the field, 
And nothing with him ſtay'd. 


And, in the voyage of Portugal, 
Two of his ſons did die; 

And, to conclude, himſelf was brought 
To extreme miſery : 

He pawn'd and mortgag'd all his land 
Ere ſeven years came about. 

And now at length this wicked act, 

Did by this means come out: 
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The fellow that did take in hand 
Theſe children for to kill, 

Was for a robbery judg'd to die, 
As was Gods bleſſed will; 

Who did confeſs the very truth, 
The which is here expreſs'd ; 

Their uncle died while he, for debt, 
In priſon long did reſt. 


All you that be executors made, 
And overſecers eke, 
Of children that be fatherleſs, 
And infants mild and meek, 
Take you example by this thing, 
And yield to each his right, 
Leſt God, with ſuch like miſery, 
M Your wicked minds requite. 


BALLAD XIV. 
K S R Gn FARNWERL 
A LL youths of fair England, 
That dwell both far and near, 
Regard my ſtory that I tell, ; 


And to my ſong give ear. 


A London 
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A London lad I was, 
A merchants prentice bound, 
My name George Barnwel, that did ſpend 
My maſter many a pound. 


Take heed of harlots then, 
And their enticing trains; 
For by that means I have been brought 


'To hang alive in chains, 


As I, upon a day, 
Was walking through the ſtreet, 
About my maſters buſineſs, | 
I did a wanton meet, 


A gallant dainty dame, 
And ſumptuous in attire. 

With ſmiling looks ſhe greeted me, 
And did my name require, 


Which when I had delar'd, 

she gave me then a kiſs, 

And ſaid, if I would come to her, 
I ſhould have more than this. 


In faith, my boy, quoth ſhe, 
Such news I can you tell, 

As ſhall rejoice your very heart, 
Then come where I do dwell. 
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Fair miſtreſs, then ſaid I, 

If I the place may know, 
This evening I will be with you, 
For I abroad muſt go, 


To gather moneys in, 
That is my maſters due: 


And, ere that I do home return, 
I'll come and viſit you. 


Good Barnwel, then quoth ſhe, 
Do thou to Shoreditch come, 
And aſk for miſtreſs Milwood there, 
Next door unto the Gun. 


And truſt me on my truth, 
If thou keep touch with me, 


F or thy friends ſake, and as my own heart, 
Thou ſhalt right welcome be, 


Thus parted we in peace, 

And home ] paſſed right; 

Then went abroad and pathered in, 
By ſix o'clock at night, 


An hundred pound and one : 

With bag under my arm 
1 went to miſtreſs Milwoods houſe, 
And thought on little harm ; 
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And knocking at the door, 
Straightway herſelf came down ; 
Ruſtling in moſt brave attire, 
Her hood and filken gown. 


Who, through her beauty bright, 
So gloriously did ſhine, 

That ſhe amaz'd my dazzling eyes, 
She ſeemed ſo divine. 


She took me by the hand, 

And with a modeſt grace, 

Welcome, ſweet Barnwel, then quoth ſhe, 
Unto this homely place. 


Welcome ten thouſand times, 
More welcome than my brother, 

And better welcome, I proteſt, 

Than any one or other. 


And ſeeing I have thee found 

As good as thy word to be, 
A homely ſupper, ere thou part, 
Thou ſhalt take here with me. 


O pardon me, quoth I, 

Fair miſtreſs I you pray; 

For why, out of my maſters houſe 
So long I dare not ſlay : 


Alas, 
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Alas, good ſir, ſhe ſaid, 
Are you ſo ſtrictly tied, 
You may not with your deareſt friend 
One hour or two abide? 


Faith, then the caſe is hard; 
If it be ſo, quoth ſhe, 


I would I were a prentice bound, 
To live in houſe with thee. 


Therefor, my ſweeteſt George, 


Liſt well what I do ſay, 


And do not blame a woman much 


Her fancy to bewray : 


Let not affections force 
Be counted lewd deſire; 
Nor think it not immodeſty, 
I ſhould thy love require. 


With that ſne turn'd aſide, 


And with a bluſhing red, 


A mournful motion ſhe bewray'd 


By holding down her head. 


A handkerchief ſhe had, 


All wrought with ſilk and gold: 


Which ſhe, to ſtay her trickling tears, 


Againſt her eyes did hold, 
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This thing unto my fight. 
Was wond'rous rare and ſtrange; 
And in my mind and inward thought 
It wrought a ſudden change: 


That I fo hardy was 
To take her by the hand; 
Saying, Sweet miſtreſs, why do you 
So ſad and heavy ſtand ? 


Call me no miſtreſs now, 
But Sarah, thy true friend, 
'Thy ſervant Sarah, honouring thee 
Until her life doth end. 


If thou would'ſt here alledge, 
Thou art in years a boy; 

So was Adonis, yet was he 
Fair Venus” love and joy. 


Thus I, that ne'er before 

Of woman found ſuch grace, 
And ſeeing now ſo fair a dame 
Give me a kind embrace, 


I ſupp'd with her that night, 

With joys that did abound ; 
And for the ſame paid preſently 
In money twice three pound. 


An 
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An hundred kiſſes then 
For my farewell ſhe gave ; 
Saying, Sweet Barnwel, when ſhall I 
Again thy company have ? 


O ſtay not too long, my dear; 
| Sweet George, have me in mind. 
Her words bewitch'd my childiſhneſs, 
She uttered them ſo kind ; 


So that I made a vow, 
Next Sunday without fail, 
With my ſweet Sarah once again 
To tell ſome pleaſant tale. 


When ſhe heard me ſay ſo, 
The tears fell from her eye“; 


O George, quoth ſhe, if thou do'ſt fail, 
Thy Sarah ſure will die, 


Though long, yet lo! at laſt, 
The *pointed day was come, 
That I muſt with my Sarah meet; 

Faving a mighty ſum 


Of money in my hand, 
VUnto her houſe went L 


Whereas my love upon her bed | 
In ſaddeſt ſort did lie. 
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What ails my hearts delight, 
My Sarah dear ? quoth I; 
Let not my love lament and grieve, 
Nor ſighing, pine, and die. 


But tell to me, my deareſt friend, 


What may thy woes amend, 
And thou ſhalt ſcek no means of help, 
Though forty pound I ſpend. 


With that ſhe turn'd her head, 
And fickly thus did ſay, 


Oh, my ſweet George, my grief is great, 


Ten N I have to pay 


Unto a cruel wretch ; 
And God he knows, quoth he, 


have it not. Tutſh, riſe, quoth he, 


And take it here of me. 


Ten pounds, nor ten times ten, 
Shall make my love.decay. 
Then from his bag into her lap, 
He caſt ten pound ſtraightway. 


All blithe and pleaſant then, 
To banqueting they go; 
She proffered him to lie with her, 
And ſaid it ſhould be fo, 


And 
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And after that ſame time, 
I gave her ſtore of coin, 


Yea, ſometimes fifty pound at once, 


All Which I did purloin. 


And thus I did * on; 
Until my maſter then 

Did call to have his reckoning in, 
Caſt up among his men. 


The which when as J heard, 
I knew not what to ſay: 

For well I knew that J was out 
Two hundred pounds that day. 


Then from my maſter ſtraight. 
I ran in ſecret ſort; | 
And unto Sarah Milwood then 
My ſtate I did report. 


But how ſhe us'd this youth, 

In this his extreme need, 

The which did her neceſſity 
So oft with money feed ; 


The Second Part, behold, 
Shall tell it forth at large; 


And ſhall a ſtrumpets wily ways, 
With all her tricks . 
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Young Barnwel here comes unto thee, 
Sweet Sarah, my delight, 
I am undone except thou ſtand 


My faithful friend this night. 


Our maſter to command accounts, 
_ Hath juſt occaſion found; 
And I am found behind the hand 
Almoſt two hundred pound: 


And therefor, knowing not at all 

What anſwer for to make, 

And his diſpleaſure to eſcape, 
My way to thee I take, 


Hoping in this extremity 

Thou wilt my ſuccour be, 

That for a time I may remain 
In ſafety here with thee. 


With that ſhe knit and bent her brows, 
And looking all aquoy, p 

Quoth ſhe, what ſhould I have to do 

With any prentice boy? 


And 
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And ſeeing you have purloin'd and got 
Your maſters goods away, 
The caſe is bad, and therefor here 
I mean thou ſhalt not ſtay. 


Why, ſweetheart, thou know'ſt, he ſaid, 
That all which I did get, 
I gave it, and did ſpend it all, 
Upon thee every whit. 


Thou knoweſt I loved thee fo well, 

Thou could'ſt not aſk the thing, 

But that I did, incontinent, 
The ſame unto thee bring. 


Quoth ſhe, thou art a paltry jack, = 
To charge me in this ſort, 

Being a woman of credit good, 
And known of good report : 


And therefor this I tell thee flat, 
Be packing with good ſpeed ; 
I do defy thee from my heart, 
And ſcorn thy filthy deed. 


Ts this the love and friendſhip, which 
Thou d1d'ſt to me profeſs“? 
Is this the great affection which 
You ſeemed to expreſs ? 


ö I, 22. proteſt. O. CC, 
And f | Now 
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Now fye on all deceitful ſhows, Tl 

The beſt is, I may ſpeed | 
To get a lodging any where | | BL 

For money in my need, 
Theretor, falſe woman, now farewell, | Tl 

While twenty pound doth laſt, i 
My anchor in ſome other haven , H. 
I will with wiſdom caſt. 3 
n 


When ſhe perceived by his words 


That he had money ſtore, = 
That ſhe had gall'd him in ſuch ſort, Y 
It griev'd her heart full ſore : 19 
| Therefor to call him back again | Bl 
She did ſuppoſe it beſt, = | 
Stay, George, quoth ſhe, thou art too quick ; - A 
Why, man, I do but jeſt. = 
Think'ſt chow foe all my paſſed ſpeech, „ 
That I would let thee go? = 
Faith no, quoth ſhe. my love to thee _—_ 
I wis 15 more than ſo. =) 
You will not deal with *prentice boys, Jy 
I heard you even now ſwear, 1 a 
Therefor I will not trouble you. ; Wi 
My George, hark in thine ear: Y 7 


Tho | 
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Th ſhalt not go to-night, quoth ſhe, 
What chance ſoe'er befall: 
zut, man, we'll have a bed for thee, 
Or elſe the devil take all. 


Thus I, that was by wiles bewitch'd, 
And ſnar'd with fancy ſtill, 

Had not the power to put away, 
Or to withſtand her will. 


Then wine and wine I called in, 
And cheer upon good cheer; 

And nothing in the world I thought, 
For Sarahs love too dear, 


Whilſt I was in her company, 
In joy and merriment ; 

lad all too little I did think, 

BH That I upon her ſpent. 


A fig for care and careful thoughts! 

Y When all my gold is gone, 

In faith, my girl, we will have more, 
Y Whoever it light upon. 


4 My father *s rich, why then, quoth I, 
Should I want any gold? 
I Vith a father, indeed, quoth ſhe, 
A ſon may well be bold. 


Tho | | | 'I have 
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I have a ſiſter richly wed, 
PII rob her ere I'll want. 


Why then, quoth Sarah, they may well 


Conſider of your ſcant. 


Nay, more than this, an uncle I have, 
At Ludlow he doth dwell: 

He is a grazier, which in wealth 
Doth all the reſt excell. 


Ere I will live in lack, quoth he, 
And have no coin for thee; 
I'll rob his houſe, and murder him. 
Why ſhould you not? quoth ſne; 


Ere I would want, were I a man, 

Or live in poor eſtate; 

On father, friends, and all my kin, 
I would my talons grate. 


For without money, George, quoth ſhe, 
A man is but a beaſt: 

And bringing money, thou ſhalt be 

Always my chiefeſt gueſt. 


For ſay thou ſhould'ſt purſued be 
With twenty hues and cries, 
And with a warrant fearched for 
With Argus' hundred eyes: 


: "ts 
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Yet in my houſe thou ſhalt be ſafe ; 
Such privy ways there be, 

That if they ſought an hundred years, 
They could not find out thee, 


And ſo carouſing in their cups, 
Their pleaſures to content, 


George Barnwel had in little ſpace 
His money wholly ſpent. 2 


Which being done, to Ludlow then 
He did provide to go, 

To rob his wealthy uncle then, 
His minion would it ſo. 


And once or twice he thought to take 
His father by the way; 

Zut that he thought his maſter had 

Took order for his ſtay *. 8 


Directly to his uncle then 
He rode with might and main, 
Where with welcome and good cheer 
He did bim entertain. 


A rs nnights ſpace he ſtayed there, 
Until it chanced fo, 

His uncle with his cattle did 
Unto a market go. 


vi. e, for ſtopping and apprehending him at his fathers, PERCY, 
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His kinſman needs muſt ride with him ; 
And when he ſaw right plain, 
Great ſtore of money he had took, 

In coming home again, 


Moſt ſuddenly, within a wood, 

He ftruck his uncle down, 
And beat his brains out of his head; 
So ſore he crack'd his crown. 


And fourſcore pound, in ready coin, 
Out of his purſe he took, 

And coming in to London town, 
The country quite forſook. 


I᷑0 Sarah Milwood then he came, 


Shewing his ſtore of gold ; 
And how he had his uncle ſlain, | 


To her he plainly told, 


Tuſh, it's no matter, George, quoth the, 
So we the money have, 
To have good cheer in jolly ſort, 


And deck us fine and brave. 


And thus they lived in filthy ſort, 
Till all his ſtore was gone: 
And means to get them any more, 

I wis poor George had none. 
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And therefor now, in railing ſort, 
She thruſt him out of door : 
Which is the juſt reward they get, 

That ſpend upon a whore. 


Oh! do me not this foul diſgrace, 
In this my need, quoth he, 

She call'd him thief and murderer, 
With all deſpite might be. 


And to the conſtable ſhe went, 
To have him apprehended ; 
And ſhew'd in each degree how far 

He had the law offended. 


When Barnwel ſaw her drift, 
To fea he got ſtraightway ; 

Where fear, and dread, and conſcience ſting, 
Upon himſelf doth ſtay. 


Unto the mayor of London then, 

He did a letter write; | 
Wherein his own and Sarahs faults 
He did at large recite, 


Whereby ſhe apprehended was, 
And then to Ludlow ſent : 


Where ſhe was judg'd, condemn'd, and hang' d, 


For murder, incontinent. 
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And there this gallant quean did die, N 
This was her greateſt gains: 
For murder, in Polonia A 
Was Barnwel hang'd in chains. 
8 Ye 
Lo! here's the end of wilful youth, N 
That after harlots haunt; 
| Who, in the ſpoil of other men, 
ö About the ſtreets do flaunt. W 
| G 
; BALLAD XV, St 
3 3 | | 1 EIGt, . . oo Li 
0 KING HENRY THE SECOND AND THE MILLER ( 
My : ENRY our royal king, would ride a hunting, 1 
BM To the green foreſt, ſo pleaſant and fair; WM 
To have the hart chaſed, and dainty does tripping ; 5 
Untò merry Sherwood his nobles repair: : Ir 
Hawk and hound was unbound, all things prepar'd 
For the ſame, to the game, with goad regard, 
On „ If 
Alla long ſummers day rode the king pleaſantly, | 
With all his princes and nobles each one; H 
„ Chaſing the hart and hind, and the buck gallantly, * 
Lill the dark evening enforc'd them turn home. = B 
Then at laſt, riding faſt, he had loſt quite = 


All his lords in the wood, late in dark night, 
FT Wand'ri 
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Wand'ring thus wearily, all alone, up and down, 
With a rude miller he met at che laſt; 
Aſking the ready way unto fair Nottingham, 
Sir, quoth the miller, your way you have loſt : 
YetI think, what I think, truth for to ſay, 
You do not likely ride out of your way. 


Why, what doſt thou think of me? quoth our king merrily, 
Paſſing thy judgement upon me ſo brief: 

Good faith, quoth the miller, I mean not to flatter thee; 
I gueſs thee to be but ſome gentleman thief: _ 

Stand thee back, in the dark ; light thee not down, 

Leſt that I preſently crack thy knaves crown. 


Thou doſt abuſe me much, quoth our king, faying thus: 
I am a gentleman, and lodging I lack. - 
Thou haſt not, quoth the miller, one groat in thy purſe ; 3 
All thy inheritance hangs on thy back. 
„I have gold to diſcharge all that I call; 


If it be forty pence, I will pay all.” 


If thou beeſt a true man, then ſaid the miller, 
I ſwear by my toll-diſh, I'll lodge thee all night. 
Here's my hand, quoth the king, that was I ever. 
Nay, ſoft, quoth the miller, thou may'ſt be a ſprite : 
Better I'll know thee, ere hands Ido take; 
With none but honeſt men hands will I ſhake. 


Vol. U. T I 
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Thus they went all along unto the millers houſe, 
Where they were ſeething of puddings and ſouſe: W. 
The miller firſt enter'd in, then after him the king; : | 
Never came he in ſo ſmoky a houſe. Free 
Now, quoth he, let me ſee here what you are. E | 
Quoth our king, Look your fill, and do not ſpare. 4 4 
5 


C nn 


like well thy countenance, thou haſt an honeſt face; 
With my fon Richard this night thou ſhalt lie.” * 


 Quoth his wife, By my troth, it is a handſome youth ; : 
Yet it is beſt, huſband, for to deal warily : * 
Art thou not a run- away, I pray thee, youth, tell? [ 
Show me thy paſsport, and all ſhall be well. op 
Then our king preſently, making low courteſy, - ' 
With his hat in his hand, thus he did ſay: YJ 
I have no paſsport, nor never was ſervitor; I T 
But a poor courtier, rode out of my way: the. 
And for your kindneſs here offered to me, V 
I will requite it in every degree. AJ ap} 
e = Whi, 
1 = 
| Then to the miller his wife whiſper'd ſecretly, | 
1 1 Saying, It ſeems, this youth's of good kin, E Here 
5 Both by his apparel, and eke by his manners; 14. 
1 To turn him out, certainly 'twere a great ſin. u p 
= Yea, quoth he, you may ſee, he hath ſome grace, Fo 
1 When he doth ſpeak to his betters in place, Wand. 
| OE? by 


Well, 
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Well, quoth the millers wife, young man, welcome here, 
And, though I ſay it, well lodg'd thou ſhalt be: 

Freſh ſtraw I will have laid on thy bed ſo brave, 
Good brown hempen ſheets likewiſe, quoth ſhe. 

Ay, quoth the good man; and when that is done, 

You ſhall lie with no worſe than our own ſon. 


Nay, firſt, quoth Richard, good fellow, tell me true; 
Haſt any creepers within thy gay hoſe ? 
Or art thou not troubled with the ſcabado ? 
I pray you, quoth the king, what things are thoſe ? 
Art thou not louſy, nor ſcabby ? quoth he ; 
f thou be'ſt, ſurely thou lieſt not with me. 


This cans'd the king ſuddenlyto laugh moſt heartily, 
Till the tears trickled down from his eyes. 

Then to their ſupper were they ſet orderly, 
With a hot bag-pudding, and good 3 pies; 

Nappy ale, ſtout and ſtale, in a brown bowl, 

Which did about che board merrily troul. 
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"Wy quoth the miller, good fellow, I drink to thee, No } M 
And to all courtnols that courteous be. | | ' | ; 
Ul pledge you, quoth our king, and thank you beartily, Ld} 


For your good welcome in every degree: 
; And here, in like manner, III drink to your ſon, 
ral Do fo, quoth Richard; but quick let it come. 
e 5 : gy 
J T 2 Wife 
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Wife, quoth the miller, fetch me forth Lightfoot, Ye 

That we of his ſweetneſs a little may taſte : \ 

A fair veniſon paſty, then brought ſhe forth preſently ; ga 

Eat, quoth the miller; but, ſir, make no waſte. 597 

Here's dainty lightfoot, in faith, ſaid our king; age 
I never before eat ſo dainty a thing. 

The 

OI D 

J wis, ſaid Richard, no dainty at all it is, The 

For we do eat of it every day. D 

In what place, ſaid our king, may be bought like to this But 

We never pay penny for it, by my fay : Gay 

From merry Sherwood we fetch it home here; 
Now and then we make bold with our kings deer. 

Whi 
Then I think: ſaid our king, that it is veniſon, A 
Fach fool, quoth Richard, full well may ſee that Rect 

Never are we without two or three under the roof, Ir 

Very well neſhed, and excellent fat: Oft 
But, pray thee, ſay nothing where'er thou doſt go; „ r 
We would not, for two-pence, the king ſhould it know. | 
3 And 
Doubt not, then ſaid our king, my promis'd ſecrecy ; A 
The king ſhall never know more on't for me. Tha 
A cup of lambswool they drank unto him then, V 
And to their beds they paſs'd preſently. For 
To 


The nobles, next morning, went all up and down, 
For to ſeek out the king, 1 in e town. 
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At laſt, at the millers houſe, ſoon they eſpied him plain, 
As he was mounting upon his fair ſteed ; 

To whom they came preſently, falling down on their knees ; ; 
Which made the millers heart woefully bleed : 

Shaking and quaking before him he ſtood, 

Thinking he ſhould have been hang'd by the rood. 


The king perceiving him fearful and trembling, 
Drew forth his ſword, but nothing he ſaid : 
The miller down did fall, crying before them all, i 
Doubting the king would have cut off his head : 9 
But his kind courteſy there to requite, T4} 
Gave him a living and made him a knight. 1 


n 81 AA x. — 1 


When as our royal king came home from Nottingham, Bf! 
And with his nobles at Weſtminſter lay; 1 

Recounting the ſports and paſtimes they had ta'en, f 
In this late progreſs along by the way; 

Of them all, great and ſmall, he did proteſt, 

The miller of Mansfields ſport liked him beſt, 


And now, my lords, quoth the king, I am determined 
Againſt Saint Georges next ſumptuous feaſt, 

That this old miller, our laſt confirmed knight, 
With his ſon Richard, ſhall both be my gueſt : 

For, in this merriment, 'tis my deſire, 

To talk with the jolly knight, and the brave ſquire. 


T4 When 
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When as the noblemen ſaw the kings pleaſantneſe, 


They were right joyful and glad in their hearts; Tt 
A purſuivant there was ſent ſtraight on the buſineſs, 
The which had many times been in thoſe parts. An 
When he came to the place where he did dwell, | 
His meſſage orderly then he did tell. | She 
Th 

God ſave your worſhip, then ſaid the meſſenger, 
And grant your lady her hearts defire, Wh 
And to your ſon Richard good fortune and happineſs, [ 
That ſweet young gentleman, and gallant young ſquiy No! 
Our king greets you all, and thus doth ſay, F 
You muſt come to the court on Saint Georges day. 5 
2 As vit 
Therefor, in any caſe, fail not to be in place. 
I wis, quoth the miller, this is an odd jeſt; Tuf 
What ſhould we do there ? he ſaid ; faith, Tam half afrai Y 
| I doubt, quoth Richard, be hang'd at the leaſt. For 
Nay, quoth the meſſenger, you do miſtake; Ny 
Our king he prepares a great feaſt for your ſake. Wie 
Then ſaid the miller, Now by my troth, meſſenger, _ 
Thou haſt contented Is 'y worſhip full well. ln t 
Hold, here's three farthings, to quit thy great gentleneſ yy 


For theſe happy tidings which thou doſt me tell. Whe 
Let me ſee, hear'ſt thou me ? tell to our king, 
We'll wait on his maiterſhip in every thing. 
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The purſuivant ſmiled at their ſimplicity, 
And, making many legs, took their reward: 
And, taking then his leave with great humility, 
To the kings court again he repair'd ; 
Shewing unto his grace, in each degree, 
The knights moſt liberal gift and bounty. 


When as he was gone away, thus did the miller ſay : 
Here comes expences and charges indeed ; 
Now we muſt needs be brave, though we ſpend all we have g 
For of new garments we have great need : | 
Of horſes and ſerving-men we muſt have ſtore, 
With bridles and ſaddles, and twenty things more. 


Toſh, fir John, quoth his wife, nelther do fret nor frown 3 ; 
You ſhall be at no more charges for me, 

For I will turn and trim up my old ruſſet gown, 
With every thing as fine as may be; 

And on our mill-horſes full ſwift we will ride, 

With pillows and pannels as we ſhall provide. 


In this moſt ſtately ſort, rode they unto the court, 
0 Their jolly ſon Richard foremoſt of all; 
Who ſet up, by good hap, a cocks feather in his cap; 
And ſo they jetted down towards the kings hall: 
The merry old miller, with his hand on his ſide; 
His wife, like maid Marian, did mince at that tide, 
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The king and his nobles, that heard of their coming, 
Meeting this gallant knight, with his brave train; 
Welcome, ur knight, quoth he, with this your gay lady; 

| Good fir John Cockle, once welcome again: 
And ſo is the ſquire, of courage fo free. 
Quoth Dick, A bots on you; do you know me? 


Quoth our king gently, How ſhould I forget thee ? 
Thou waſt mine own bed fellow, well that I wot. 
1 But I do think on a trick.“ Tell me that, prithee Dick, 

How we with farting did make the bed hot.” 

Thou whoreſon, happy knave, then quoth the knight, 
peak cleanly to our * or elſe 80 ſhite. 


The king and his Sas lle heartily laugh'd at this, 
While the king took them both by the hand; 

With ladies and their maids, like to the Queen of wn 
The millers wife did fo orderly ſand : 

A milk maids curteſy at every word; 


And down the folks were ſet at the ſide- board: 


Where the king royally, in princely majeſty, 
Sate at his dinner with joy and delight: 
When he had eaten well, to jeſting then © he? fell, 
Taking a bowl of wine, drank to the knight: 5 
Here's to you both, he ſaid, in wine, ale and beer; - Te 
Thanking you all for your country cheer, Es Th 


Quoth 


oth 
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Quork fir John Cockle, I'll pledge you a pottle, 
Were it the beſt ale in Nottinghamſhire : 

But, then ſaid our king, I do think of a thing; 
Some of your light-foot I would we had here. 

Ho, ho, quoth Richard, full well ] may ſay it, 

'Tis knavery to eat it, and then to bewray it. 


Why, art thou angry? quoth our king merrily; 
In faith, I take it very unkind : 

thought thou would'ſt pledge me in ale and wine heartily. 
Yare like to ſtay, quoth Dick, till I have din'd ; 

You feed us with twattling diſhes ſo ſmall ; 

Zounds, a . is better than all. 


Ay, marry, quoth our king, that were a dainty thing, 
If a man could get one here for to eat, 
With that Dick ſtraight aroſe, and Ppluck'd one out of his 
hoſe, 


Which with heat of his breech began to ſweat. 


The king made a proffer to ſnatch it away : 


i "Tis meat for your maſter : good fir, you muſt ſlay. * 


Thus with great merriment, was the time wholly ſpent 3 
And then the ladies prepared to dance: 


Old ſir John Cockle, and Richard, incontinent, 
Unto this practice the king did advance: 


Here with the ladies ſuch ſport they did make, 


The nobles with laughing did make their hearts ake. 


Many 
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Many thanks for their pains did the king give them hen, 
Aſking young Richard, if he would wed : 
Among thoſe ladies free, tell me which liketh thee 2” 

Quoth he, Jug Grumball, with the red head: 
She's my love, ſhe's m life, ſhe will I wed ; 
She hath ſworn I ſhall have her maidenhead, 


Then fir John Cockle the king called unto him, 
And of merry Sherwood made him overſeer; 

And gave him out of hand three hundred pound yearly 3 N 
But now take heed you ſteal no more of my deer: 

And once a quarter let's here have your view; 


And thus, fir John Cockle, I bid you adieu. 


BALLAD XVI. 


KING JOHN AND THE ABBOT OF CANTERBURY, | 


* tell you a ſtory, a ſtory anon, 
Of a noble prince, and his name was King john; ; 
For he was a prince, and a prince of great might, 


He held up great wrongs, and he put down great right. f 
Derry down, down, hey derry down, 0 


P11 tell you a ſtory, a ſtory f merry, 
Concerning the abbot of Canterbury, 
And of his houſe keeping and high renown, 
Which made him repair to fair London town. 
Derry down, Kc. 


How 
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How now, brother abbot ! 'tis told unto me, 
That thou keepeſt a far better houſe than I; 


And for thy houſe keeping and high renown, 
1 fear thou haſt treaſon againſt my crown. 


Derry down, Ke, 


I hope, my liege, that you owe me no grudge, | 11 
For ſpending of my true gotten goods. 0 
If thou doſt not anſwer me queſtions three, 1 N 
Thy head ſhall be taken from thy body. 1 


Derry down, Kc. 


When I am ſet *© fo high on my ſteed,“ 
With my crown of gold upon my head, 

Amongſt all my nobility, with joy and much mirth, 
hy hou mult tell me to one penny what I am worth. 


Derry down, Ke. 


And the next queſtion © thou* muſt not flout, 
How long I ſhall be riding the world about ; 


And [at] the third queſtion thou muſt not ſhrink, 
But tell to me truly what [ do think, 


Fa 


- 


Pony. dow n, ae. 


O theſe : are hard queſtions for my ſhallow wit, 
For J cannot anſwer your grace as yet, 


But if you will give me but three days ſpace, 
I'll do my endenden to anſwer your grace. 


Derry down, dc. 


| O three 4! 
| | "> \þ 
W | F, 
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O three days-ſpace I will thee give, 
For that is the longeſt day thou haſt to live; 
And if thou doit not anſwer theſe queſtions right, 
Thy head ſhall be taken from thy body quite. 
Derry down, &c. 


And as the old ſhepherd was going to his fold, 

He ſpied the old abbot come riding along, 

How now, matter abbot ! you're welcome home: 

What news have you brought u us from good King John ? 


Derry ors &, | 


Sad news, ſad news, I have thee to give, 
For I have but three days ſpace to live; 


If I do not anſwer him queſtions three, 
My head will be taken from my body. 


Derry down, &c, 


When he is ſet „ ſo high on his ſtced,? 


With his crown of gold upon his head, 
Amongſt all his nobility, with joy and much mirth, 


I muſt tell him to one penny what he is worth, 


Derry down „ Ke, 


And the next queſtion I muſt not flout, 


How long he ſhall be riding the world about; 
And ſat] the third queſtion 1 muſt not ſhrink, 


But tell him truly what he does think. Oe 
„ h „Derry down; &c. 


O maſter, | 
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O maſter, did you never hear it yet, 
That a fool may learn a wiſe man wat ; 
Lend me but your horſe and your apparel, 
111 ride to fair London and anſwer the quarrel. 
Derry down, &c. 


Now I am ſet © ſo high on my ſteed,? 
With my crown of gold upon my head, 
Amongſt all my nobility, with joy and much mirth, 
Now tell me, to one penny, what I am worth. 
Derry down, &c. 


For thirty pence our ſaviour was ſold, 

Amongſt the falſe t as I have been told, 

And nine and twenty's the worth of thee, 

F or I think thou art one penny worſer than he. 

Derry down, &c. 


And the next queſtion thou mayeſt not flout, 

How long I ſhall be riding the world about. 
You muſt riſe with the ſun and ride with the ſame 
Until the next morning he riſes again; 

And then I am ſure, you will make no doubt, 

But 1 1n twenty-four hours you'll ride it about. 


Derry down, &c. 


And [at] the third queſtion thou muſt not ſhrink, 

But tell to me truly what I do think. 

All that I can do, and *twill make your grace merry, 
For you think I'm the abbot of Gr - 


But 
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But I'm his poor ſhepherd, as you may ſee, 
And am come to oY pardon for * him? and for me. 
Derry down, &c, 


The king he turn'd him about and aid ſmile, 
Saying, thou ſhalt be the abbot the other while. 
O no, my grace, there is no ſuch need, 


For I can neither write nor read. 
Derry down, &c. 


Then four pounds a week will 1 give unto thee, 

For this merry true jeſt thou haſt told unto me; 

And tell the old abbot when thou comeſt home, 

Thou haſt brought him a pardon from good King John, 
Derry down, &c. 


BALLAD XVII. 
THE SCOTCHMAN OUTWITTED BY THE 
FARMERS DAUGHTER. 


| OLD and raw the North did blow, 
Bleak in the morning early, 
All the hills were hid with ſnow, 

Cover'd with winter yearly ; , 
A; I was riding o'er the ſlough, 

TI met with a farmers daughter, 
Roſy cheeks, and a bonny brow, 

Good faith my mouth did water. 
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Down I vaild my bonnet low, 
Meaning to ſhow my breeding ; 

She return'd a graceful bow, 
Her viſage far exceeding : | 

J aſk'd her where ſhe was going ſo ſoon, 
And long'd to hold a parley ; 

She told me, to the next market-town, 
On purpoſe to ſell her barley. 


In this purſe, ſweet ſoul, ſaid I, 
Twenty pounds hes fairly, 


Seek no further one to buy, 


For Iſe take all thy barley : 

Twenty pound more ſhall purchaſe delight, 
Thy perſon J love ſo dearly, = 

If thou wilt lig with me all night, 
And gang home in the morning early, 


If for pound would buy the globe, 


15 This thing I would not do, fir, 


Or were my friends as poor as Job, 
Fd never raiſe em fo, fir; 


For ſhould you prove one night my friend, 


Weſe get a young kid together, 


And you'd be gone ere nine months end, 


Then where thould I find the father ? 


Pray, what would my parents ſay, 


If I ſhould be ſo filly. 
To give my maidenhead away, 
And loie my true love Billy? 
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Oh, this would bring me to diſgrace, 
And therefor I ſay you nay, fir: 

And if that you would me embrace, 
Firſt marry, and then you may, fir, 


I told her, I had wedded been 
Fourteen years, and longer, 

Elſe I'd chooſe her for my queen, 

And tie the knot more ſtronger. 

She bid me then no farther come, 
But manage my wedlock fairly, 

And keep my purſe for poor ſpouſe at home, 
For ſome other ſhould buy her barley. 


Then, as ſwift as any roe, 
She rode away and left me; 
After her I could not go, 
Of joy ſhe quite bereft me : 
Thus I myſelf did diſappoint, 
For ſhe did leave me fairly ; 
My words knock'd all things out of joint, 
L loſt both maid and barley. 


Riding down a narrow lane, 
Some two or three hours after, 
There I chanc'd to meet again 
This farmers bonny daughter: 
Although it was both raw and cold, 
I ſtay'd to hold a parley, 
And ſhow'd once more my purſe of gold, 
When as ſhe had ſold her barley. TE 
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Love, ſaid I, pray do not frown, 


But let us change embraces, 


I'll buy thee a fine filken gown, 


With ribbons, gloves, and laces, 
A ring and bodkin, muff and fan, 
No lady ſhall have neater ; 
For, as l am an honeſt man, 
I ne'er ſaw a ſweeter creature, 


Then I took her by the hand, 
And ſaid, My deareſt jewel, 

Why ſhould'ſt thou thus diſputing ſtand ? 
I prithee be not cruel. 

ade found my mind was wholly bent 

o pleaſure my fond defire, 

Therefor ſhe ſeemed to conſent, 

But I wiſh I had never come nigh her, 


Sir, ſaid ſhe, what ſhall I do, 


If I commit this evil, 
And yield myſelf in love with you ? 
I hope you will prove civil. 


' You talk of ribbons, gloves, and rings, 


And likewiſe gold and treaſure ; 


| Oh, let me firſt enjoy thoſe things, 


And then you ſhall have your pleaſure, 


Sure thy will ſhall be obey'd, 


Said I, my own dear honey, 


Then intò her lap I laid 


Full forty pounds in money 3 


Vol. II. e 
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We'll to the market-town this day, 
And ſtraightway end this quarrel, 
And deck thee like a lady gay, 

In flouriſhing rich apparel. 


All my gold and filver there 
To her I did deliver ; 1 

On the road we did repair, 

Out- coming to a river, 


Whoſe waters are both deep and wide, 72 

Such rivers I ne'er ſee many, 

She leap'd her mare on the other ſide, 1 
And left me not one penny. | | 
Then my heart was ſunk full low, / 
With grief and care ſurrounded, 
After her I could not go, \ 
For fear of being drowned. | 
She turn'd about, and ſaid, Behold, 4 
I am not for your devotion ; B 
But, fir, I thank you for your gold, 
Twill ſerve to enlarge my portion. © 
1 began to ſtamp and ſtare, 

To ſee what ſhe had ated; v 
With my hands I tore my hair, N 
Like one that was diſtracted: = 1 
| Give me my money, then I cried, | 

Good faith I did but lend it. 

But ſhe full faſt away did ride, | | 9 5 


And vow'd ſhe did not intend it. atchiey 
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BALLAD XVW. 
SIR LANCELOT DU LAK F. 


HEN Arthur firſt in court began, 
And was approved king ; 
By force of arms great victories won, 


And conqueſt home did bring; 


Then into Britain ſtraight he came, 
Where fifty good and able 
Knights then repaired unto him, 
Which were of the Round Table. 


And many jante and tournaments 
Before him there were preſt, 

Wherein theſe knights did then excell, 
And far ſurmount che reſt, 


But one Sir Lancelot du Lake, 

Who was approved well, 
He, in his fights and deeds of arms, 
All others did excell. 


When he had reſted him a while, 
To play, and game, and ſport; 
He thought he would approve himſelf 
In ſome advent'rous ſort: 
. The title of the old copies is, but very improperly, te The noble 


de tune of Flying Fame.“ 


atchievements of king Arthur, and his Rights of the round table, To 
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He armed rode in foreſt wide, 
And met a damſel fair, 

Who told him of adventures great ; 
Whereto he gave good ear. 


Why ſhould not I ? quoth Lancelot tho, 


For that cauſe came I hither. 
Thou ſeem'ſt, quoth ſhe, a knight right good, 
And I will bring thee thither, 


Whereas the mightieſt knight doth dwell, 
That now eis, of great fame: 

Wherefor tell me what knight thou art; 
And then what is thy name. 


« My name 1s Lancelot du Lake,” 


Quoth ſhe, It likes me, then; 
Here dwells a knight that never was 
O'ermatch'd of any man; 


Who hath in priſon threeſcore knights 
And four, that he hath bound ; 

Knights of King Arthurs court rt they be, 
And of the T able Round. 


She 1 him to a river then, 
And alſo to a tree, 


| Whereas a copper baſon hung, 


His fellows ſhields to ſee. 
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He ſtruck ſo hard, the baſon broke: 
When Tarquin heard the ſound, 
He drove a horſe before him ſtraight, 
Whereon a knight was bound. 


Sir knight, then ſaid Sir Lancelot, 
Bring me that horſe load hither, 

And lay him down, and let him reſt ; 
We'll try our force together: 


For, as I underſtand, thou haſt, 
As far as thou art able, 

Done great deſpite and ſhame unto 
The knights of the Round Table. 


If thou art of the Table Round, 
Quoth Tarquin ſpeedily, 

Both thee, and all thy fellowſhip, 
I utterly def. 


That's over much, quoth Lancelot tho; 
Defend thee by and „„ 


They put their ſpurs unto their leds, 
And each at other fly. 


They couch'd their ſpears, and horſes run, 
As though they had been thunder; 
And each ſtruck then upon the ſhield, 


Wherewith they brake aſunder. 
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Their horſes backs brake under them; 
The knights they were aſtound : 

To avoid their horſes they made haſte 
To light upon the ground. 


They took them to their ſhields full faſt, 


Their ſwords they drew out then; 
With mighty ſtrokes moſt eagerly 
Each one at other run, 


They wounded were, and bled full fore, 
For breath they both did ſtand ; 

And leaning on their ſwords a while, 

Quoth Tarquin, Hold thy hand ; 


And tell to me what I ſhall HY 


Say on, quoth Lancelot tho. 
Thou art, quoth Tarquin, the beſt knight 
That ever I did know]; 


And like a knight that I did hate: 


So that thou be not he, 
Iwill deliver all the reſt, 


And eke accord with thee, 


That is well ſaid, quoth Lancelot then; 
But ſith it ſo muſt be, IS 

What is the knight thou hateſt thus, 
I pray thee ſhow to me? 


lis 
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His name is Lancelot du Lake; 
He flew my brother dear; 


Him I ſuſpect of all the reſt : 


I would I had him here. 


„Thy wiſh thou haſt, but now unknown; 
I am Lancelot du Lake, 

Now knight of Arthurs table round, 
King Hands ſon of Benwake : 


And I defy thee, do thy work.” 
Ha, ha, quoth Tarquin tho, 


One of us two ſhall end our lives, 


Before that we do go. 


If thou be Lancelot du Lake, 


Then welcome ſhalt thou be; 


Wherefor ſee thou thyſelf defend, 


For now I defy thee. 


They hurled then together faſt, 

Like two wild boars ſo raſhing, 
And with their ſwords and ſhields they ran 
At one another ſlaſhing : . 


The ground beſprinkled was with blood, 
Tarqulin began to faint; 
For he had back'd, and bore his Wield 


So low, he did repent. 
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Which ſoon eſpied Lancelot tho; 
He leap'd upon him then, 

He pull'd him down upon his knee, 
And ruſhed off his helm ; 


And then [he] ſtruck his neck in two: 
And, when he had done fo, 

From priſon threeſcore knights and four 
Lancelot deliver'd tho. 


BALLAD Mx. 
SIR GUY OF WARWICK.» 
As ever knight, for ladys ſake, 


V So toſs'd in love, as I, Sir Guy, 
For Phillis fair, that lady bright 
As ever man beheld with eye? 
She gave me leave myſelf to try, 
The valiant knight with ſhield and ſpear, 
Ere that her love ſhe would grant me; 
Which made me venture far and near, 


* The full title is,“ A pleaſant ſong of the valiant deeds of chivalry 
atchieved by that noble knight, Sir Guy of Warwick, who for the love of 
Fair Phillis became a hermet, and died in a cave of a craggy rock 2 
mile diſtant from Warwiek. Tune, Was ever Man, &c.“ 
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The proud Sir Guy, a baron bold, 

In deeds of arms the doughty knight, 
That every day in England was, 

With ſword and ſpear in field to fight; 
An Engliſh man I was by birth, 

In faith of Chriſt a Chriſtian true; 
The wicked laws of infidels 


I ſought by power to ſubdue, 


Two hundred twenty years, and odd 


After our ſaviour Chriſt his birth, 
When king Atheliſtan wore the crown, 
I lived here upon the earth. 
Sometime I was of Warwick earl, 
And, as I ſaid, on very truth, 
A ladys love did me conſtrain 
To ſeek ſtrange vencures in my youth : 


To try my fame by feats of arms, 


In ſtrange and ſundry heathen lands; 


Where I atchieved, for her ſake, 


Right dangerous conqueſts with my hands, 


For firit I ſail'd to Normandy, 


And there I ftoutly won in fight, 
The emperours daughter of Almain, 
From many a valiant worthy knight. 


hen paſicd 1 the fins" of Graegs:” 


To help the emperour to his right, 
Againſt the mighty ſoldans hoſt 
Of puiſſant Perſians for to fight: 


Where 
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Where I did flay of Saracens, 

And heathen pagans, many a man, 
And flew the ſoldans couſin dear, 

Who had to name, doughty Colbron. 


Ezkeldered, that famous knight, 
To death likewiſe I did purſue, 
And Almain, king of Tyre, alſo, 
Moſt terrible too in fight to view: 
IJ went into the ſoldans hoſt, 
Being thicher on ambaſſage ſent, 
And brought away his head wath me, 
I having ſlain him in his tent. 


There was a dragon in the land, 
Which I alſo myſelf did ſlay, 
As he a lion did purſue, 
Moſt fiercely met me by the way. 
From thence I paſs'd the ſeas of Greece, 
And came to Pavy land aright, 
Where I the duke of Pavy kill'd, 
_ His heinous treaſon to requite. 


And after came into this land, 
Towards fair Phillis, lady bright ; 
For love of whom I travel'd far, 
To try my manhood and my might. 
But when I had eſpouſed her, 
I ftay'd with her but forty days, 
But there ] left this lady fair, 
And then J went beyond the ſeas. 
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All clad in gray, in pilgrim ſort, 
My voyage from her J did take, 
Unto that bleſſed holy land, 

For Jeſus Chriſt my ſaviours ſake : 
Where I earl Jonas did redeem, 

And all his ſons, which were fifteen, 
Who with the cruel Saracen, 


In priſon for long time had been. 


I flew the giant Amarant, 
In battle fiercely hand to hand: 
And doughty Barknard killed I, 

The mighty duke of that ſame land. 
Then J to England came again, 
And here with Colbron fell I fought, 
An ugly giant, which the Danes 

Had for their champion hither brought. 


. I overcame him in the field, 
And flew him dead right valiantly; 
Where I the land did then redeem 
Prom Daniſh tribute utterly ; 
And afterwards I offered up 

The uſe of weapons ſolemnly, 
At Wincheſter, whereas I fought, 

In ſight of many far and nigh. 


In Windfor-foreſt I did lay 
A boar of paſſing might and ſtrength; 
'The like in England never was, | 
For hugeneſs, both in breadth and length. 
Some 
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Some of his bones in Warwick, yet, 
Within the caſtle there, do lie; 


One of his ſhield-bones, to this day, 
Hangs in the city of Coventry, 


On Dunſmore-heath I alſo ſlew 
A monſtrous, wild, and cruel beaft, 
Call'd the dun-cow of Dunſmore-heath ; 
Which many people had oppreſs'd: 
Some of her bones in Warwick, yet, 
Still for a monument doth lie; 
Which, unto every lookers view, 
As wond'rous ſtrange, they may eſpy. 


Another dragon in the land, 
[ alſo did in fight deſtroy, 

Which did both men and beaſts oppreſs, 
And all the country ſore annoy. 

And then to Warwick came again, 


Like pilgrim poor, and was not known, 


And there I liv'd a hermits life, 
A mile and more out of the town. 


Where, with my hand, I hew'd a houſe, 
Out of a craggy rock of ſtone ; 
And lived like a palmer poor, 
Within that cave, myſelf alone; 
And dayly came to beg my food 
Of Phillis, at my caſtle-gate, 
Not known unto my loving wife, 
Who dayly mourned for her mate, 
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Till at the laſt I fell ſore ſick, 
| Yea, fick fo ſore that I muſt die; 
I ſent to her a ring of gold, 
By which ſhe knew me preſently. 
Then ſhe repaired to the cave, 
Before that I gave up the ghoſt; 
Herſelf clos'd up my dying eyes : 
My Phillis fair, whom I lov'd moſt, 


Thus dreadful Death did me arreſt, 
To bring my corpſe unto the grave; 

And like a palmer died I, 
Whereby I hope my ſoul to fave. 

My body in Warwick yet doth lie, 
Though now it is conſum'd to mold ; 

My ſtature was engraven in ſtone, 
This preſent day you may behold. 


J 
THE HONOUR OF A LONDON PRENTICE. 


F a worthy London prentice 
My purpoſe is to ſpeak, 

And tell his brave adventures 

Done for his countrys ſake : 
Seck all the world about, 
And you ſhall hardly find 
A man in valour to exceed 

A prentice' gallant mind. 
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He was born [and bred] in Cheſhire, 
The chief of men was he, 
From thence brought up to London, 
A prentice for to be. 
A merchant on the bridge 


Did like his ſervice ſo, 2 C 
That, for three years, his factor | 

To Turkey he ſhould go. 1 
And in that famous country 7 

One year he had not been, | 
Ere he by tilt maintained | 4 


The honour of his queen; 
Elizabeth his princeſs 
He nobly did make known, RY, 


To be the phoenix of the world, 
And none but ſhe alone. \ 
In armour richly gilded, N 
Well mounted on a ſteed, 
One ſcore of knights moſt hardy | ] 


One day he made to bleed; 
And brought them all to ground, 


Who proudly did deny V 
Elizabeth tc be the pearl 

Of e majeſty. E 
The king of that ſame country 7, 


Tbetest began to frown, 
And will'd his ſon, there preſent, 
To pull this voungſter down; 


| Who 
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Who, at his fathers words, 
Theſe boaſting ſpeeches ſaid, 


Thou art a traitor, Engliſh boy, 


And haſt the traitor play'd. 


I am no boy, nor traitor, 
Thy ſpeeches I defy, 
For which I'll be revenged 
Upon thee, by and by; 
A London prentice ſtill 
Shall prove as good a man, 
As any of your Turkiſh knights, 
Do all the beſt you can.“ 


And therewithall he gave him 


A box upon the ear, 


Which broke his neck aſunder, 
As plainly doth appear. 
Now know, proud Turk, quoth he, 


I am no Engliſh boy, 


That can, with one ſmall box o' th* ear, 


The prince of Turks deſtroy, 


When as the king perceived 
His ſon ſo ſtrangely lain, 


His ſoul was fore afflicted, 


With more than mortal pain ; 


And, in revenge thereof, 


He ſwore that he ſhould die 


The cruel'ſt death that ever man 


Beheld with mortal eye. 
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Two lions were prepared 
This prentice to devour, 
Near famiſh'd up with hunger, 
Ten days within a tower, 


To make them far more ſierce, 
And eager of their prey, 


To glut themſelves with human gore, 


Upon this dreadtul day, 


The appointed time of torment. 
At length grew nigh at hand, 
Where all the noble ladies 
And barons of the land 
Attended on the king, 
To ſee this prentice ſlain, 
And buried in the hungry maws 
Of thoſe herce lions twain, 


Then in his ſhirt of cambric, 

With ſilk moſt richly wrought, 
This worthy London prentice 
Was from the priſon brought, 
And to the lions given 

To ſtanch their hunger great, 
Which had not eat in ten days ſpace 
Not one ſmall bit of meat. 


But God, that knows all ſecrets, 
The matter ſo contriv'd, 
That by this young mans valour 
They were of life depriv'd; 
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For, being faint for food, 
They ſcarcely could withſtand 


The noble force, and fortitude, 
And courage of his hand: 


For when the hungry lions 

Had caſt on him their eyes, 
The elements did thunder 

With the echo of their cries : 
And running all amain 

His body to devour, 


Into their throats he thruſt his arms, 


With all his might and power: 


From thence, by manly valour, 


Their hearts he tore in ſunder, 
And at the king he threw them, 
To all the peoples wonder, 

This have I done, quoth he, 
For lovely Englands ſake, 
And for my countrys maiden queen 
Much more will undertake. 


But when the king perceived 
His wrathful lions hearts, 
Afflicted with great terror, 
His rigour ſoon reverts ; 
And turned all his hate 


Into remorſe and love, 


And ſaid, It is ſome angel, 


Sent down from heaven above. 
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No, no, I am no angel, 


The courteous young man ſaid, 


But born in famous England, 
Where Gods word 1s obey'd ; 
Aſſiſted by the heavens, 
Who did me thus befriend, 
Or elſe they had, moſt cruelly, 
Brought here my life to end, 


The king, in heart amazed, 
Lift up his eyes to heaven, 

And, for his foul offences 
Did crave to be forgiven; 


Believing that no land 


Like England may be ſeen, 
No people better governed 
By virtue of a queen. 


So, taking up this young man, 


He pardon'd him his life, 


And gave his daughter to him, 


To be his wedded wife: 


Where then they did remain, 


And live in quiet peace, 
In ſpending of their happy days 
In joy and loves increaſe. 


H 
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BALLAD XXI. 
THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY. | 


LD ſtories tell, how Hercules 
A dragon flew at Lerna, 


With ſeven heads, and fourteen eyes, uh 
To ſee and well diſcern a: a 
But he had a club, this dragon to drub, 0 


Or he had ne'er done it, I warrant ye: 
But More of More-Hall, with nothing at all, 
He flew the dragon of Wantley. = 


This dragon had two furious wings, 
Each one upon each ſhoulder ; 
With a ſting in his tail, as long as a flail, 
Which made him bolder and bolder. 
He had long claws, and in his jaws 
Four and forty teeth of iron ; 
With a hide as tough as any buff, 
Which did him round environ. 


Have you not heard that the Trojan horſe 
Held ſeventy men in his belly? 
This dragon was not quite ſo big, 
But very near, I'll tell ye. 
Devoured he poor children three, 
That could not with him grapple ; 
And, at one ſup, he eat them up, 
LA As one would cat an apple. 
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All ſorts of cattle this dragon did eat ; 


Some ſay he'd eat up trees, 
And that the foreſts ſure he would 
Devour up by degrees : 


For houſes and churches were to him geeſe and turkeys, | 


He ate all, and left none behind, 


But ſome ſtones, dear Jack, which he could not crack, 


Which on the hills you will find. 


In Yorkſhire, near fair Rotheram, 
The place I know it well; 

Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 
I vow I cannot tell ; 

But there is a hedge, juſt on the hill edge, 
And Mathews houſe hard by it; 

O there and then was this dragons den, 
You could not chooſe but ſpy it. 


Some ſay, this dragon was a witch, 
Some ſay, he was a devil, 

For from his noſe a ſmoke aroſe, 
And with it burning ſnivel, 

W hich he caſt off, when he did cough, 
In a well that he did ſtand by ; 

Which made it look juſt like a brook 
Running with burning 1 
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Hard by a furious knight there dwelt, 
Of whom all towns did ring ; 
For he could wreſtle, play at quarter-ſtaff, kick, cuff, 
box, buff, 
Call ſon of a whore, do any kind of thing : 
By the tail and the main, with his hands twain, 
He ſwung a horſe till he was dead; 
And that which 1s ſtranger, he, for very anger, 
Eat him all up but his head, 


Theſe children, as I told, being eat, 

Men, women, girls and boys, 
Sighing and ſobbing came to his lodging, 
And made a hideous noiſe : 

O ſave us all, More of More-Hall, | 
Thou peerleſs knight of theſe woods; 


Do but ſlay this dragon, who won't leave us a rag on, | 
Well give thee all our goods. 


Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want; 
But J want, I want, in ſooth, 
A fair maid of ſixteen, that's briſk, 

With ſmiles about the mouth; 
Hair black as a ſloe, both above and below, 
With a bluſh her cheeks adorning ; 
To 'noint me o'er night, ere I go to fight, 
And to dreſs me in the morning. 


N "This 
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This being done, he did engage ! 
To hew this dragon down; | 

But firſt he went new armour to FR © 
Beſpeak at Sheffield town ; | — 

With ſpikes all about, not within but without, = 
Of ſteel ſo ſharp and ſtrong; | | 

Both behind and before, arms, legs, all o'er ; = / 
Some five or ſix inches long. 

Had you but ſeen him in this dreſs, . 
How herce he look'd and big, 1 


You would have thought him for to be 
An Egyptian porcupig : 
He frighted all, cats, dogs, and all ; 
Fach cow, each horſe, and each hog, 5 
For fear did flee, for they took him to be | 
Some ſtrange outlandiſh hedge-hog. 


To ſee this fight all people there 
Got up on trees and houſes, , 
On churches ſame and chimneys too ; | 
But they put on their trowſes, : E 
Not to ſpoil their hoſe. As ſoon as he roſe, 
To make him ſtrong and mighty, A. 


He drank, by the tale, fix pots of ale, 
And a quart of aqua-vitz. 
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It is not ſtrength that always wins, 
For wit does ſtrength excell ; 
Which made our cunning champion 
Creep down into a well ; 
Where he did think, this dragon would drink, 
And ſo he did in truth ; 
And as he ſtoop'd low, he roſe up, and cried, Boh 
And hit him in the mouth. 


Oh, quoth the dragon, pox take thee, come out, 
Thou that diſturb'ſt me in my drink: 

And then he turn'd, and ſhit at him ; 
 Goodlack how he did ſtink ! 


J * Beſhrew thy ſoul, thy body's foul, 


Thy dung ſmeils not like balſam ; 
Thou ſon of a whore, thou ſtink'ſt fo ſore, 
Sure thy diet is unwholeſome,” 


Our politic knight, on the other ſide, 
Crept out upon the brink, 
And gave the dragon ſuch a douſe, 
He knew not what to think. 
By cock, quoth he, ſay you ſo ; do you ſee? 
And then at him he let fly, 
With hand and with foot, and ſo they went to't; 
And the word it was, Hey boys, hey ! 
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Your words, quoth the dragon, I don't underſtand ; 
Then to it they fell at all, 

Like two wild boars ſo fierce, I may 

Compare great things with ſmall, 

Two days and a night, with this dragon did fight 
Our champion on the ground ; f 

Though their ſtrength it was great, yet their kill u 

was neat, 


* never had one wound. 


At length the hard earth began for to quake, 

The dragon gave him ſuch a knock, 

Which made him to reel, and ftraightway he thought, 
To lift him as high as a rock, 

And thence let him fall ; but More of More- Hall, 
Like a valiant ſon of Mars, | ” 

As he came like a lout, ſo he turn'd him about, 

And hit him a kick on the arſe, 


Oh, quoth the dragon, with a deep ſigh, 
And turn'd fix times together, 

Sobbing and tearing, curling and ſwearing 
Out of his throat of leather: 

More of More-Hall ! O thou raſcal ! 

Would J had ſeen thee never; X 

With the thing at thy foot, thou haſt prick d my. arſe- 
gut, | 
And Im quite undone for ever. 


Murder, 
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Murder, murder, the dragon cried, 
Alack, alack, for grief ; 

Had you but miſs'd that place, you could 
Have done me no miſchief. 
Then his head he ſhak'd, trembled and quak'd, 

And down he laid and cried ; 
Firſt on one knee, then on back tumbled he, 
So groan'd, kick'd, ſhit, and died, 


BALLA D XXII. 


SIR ANDREW BARTON, 


H E N Flora with her fragrant flowers 
Bedeck'd the earth ſo trim and gay, 


And Neptune with his dainty ſhowers 


Came to preſent the month of May, 
King Henry would a progreſs ride, 
Over the river of Thames paſs'd he, 


Unto a mountain top alſo 


Did walk ſome pleaſure for to ſee ; * 


Where forty merchants he eſpied, 
Wich fifty ſail come towards him, 


Who then no ſooner were arriv'd, 


But on their knees did thus complain : 


An't pleaſe your grace, we cannot ſail 


To France a voyage to be ſure, 


But fir Andrew Barton makes us quail, 


And robs us of our merchant-ware, 


Vex'd 
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Vex'd was the king, and turning him, 
Said to his lords of high degree, 
Have | ne@er a lord within my realm, 
Dare fetch that traitor unto me ? 
To him replied lord Charles Howard, 

I will, my liege with heart and hand, 
If it pleaſe you grant me leave he ſaid, 
I will perform what you command. 
To him then ſpake king Henry, 
fear, my lord, you are too young. 
No whit at all, my liege, quoth he, 
I hope to prove in valour ſtrong. 
The Scotiſh knight I vow to ſeck, 
In what place ſoe'er he be, 
And bring aſhore with all his might, 
Or into Scotland he ſhall carry me. 


A hundred men, the king then ſaid, 
Out of my realm ſhall cholen be; 
Beſi les ſailors and ſhip-boys, . 
To guide a great ſhip on the ſea; 
Boy-men and gunners of good ſkill, 
Shall for this ſervice choſen be ; 
And they at thy command and will, 
In all aff.irs ſhall wait on thee. 
Lord Howard call'd a gunner then, 
Who was the beſt in all the realm, 
Hi. age was threeſcore years and ten, 
And Peter Simon was his name: 
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My lord call'd then a bow- man rare, 
Whoſe active hands had gained fame, 


A gentleman born in Yorkſhire, 
And William Horſely was his name. 


Horſely, quoth he, I muſt to ſea, 
To ſeek a traitor with good ſpeed, 
Of a hundred bow-men brave, quoth he, 
J have choſen thee to be the head. 
« It you, my lord, have choſen me 
Of a hundred men to be the head, 
Upon the main-maſt I'll hanged be, 


If twelveſcore l miſs one hulings breadth. 25 


Lord Howard then, of courage bold, 
Went to the ſea with pleaſant chear, 
Not curb'd with winters piercing cold, 
Though twas the ſtormy time of year, 
Not Jovg he had been on the ſea, 
No more in days than number three, 
But one Henry Hunt there he eſpied, 
A merchant of Newcaſtle was he. 


To him Lord Howard call'd out amain, 
And ſtrictly charged him to ſtand, 
Demanding then from whence he came, 
Or where he did intend to land. 
The merchant then made anſwer ſoon, 
With heavy heart, and careful mind, 
My lord, my ſhip it doth belong 
y | Unto Newcaſtie upon Tine. 
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As thou did'ſt ſail by day and night, 
A Scotiſh rover on the ſea, 
His name is Andrew Barton, knight? 


At this the merchant ſigh'd and ſaid, 


With grieved mind and well-away, 
But over-well I know that knight, 
I was his priſoner yeſterday. 


As I, my lord, did fail from France, 
A Bourdeaux voyage to take ſo far, 

I met with fir Andrew Barton thence, 
Who robb'd me of my merchant-ware ; 


And mickle debts, God knows, I owe, 


And every man doth crave his own, 


And I am bound to London now ; 


Of our gracious king to beg a boon, 


Show me him, ſaid lord Howard then, 


Let me but once the villain ſee, 
And e'ery penny he hath from thee ta'en, 
I'll double the ſame with ſhillings three, 
Now God forbid, the merchant ſaid, 

I fear your aim that you will miſs ; 
God bleſs you from his tyranny, 
For little you think what man he is. 


He is braſs within, and ſteel without, 

His ſhip moſt huge, and mighty ſtrong, 
With eighteen pieces of ordnance, 
He carrieth on each fide along: 
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With beams for his top-caſtle, 
As being alſo huge and high, 
'That neither Engliſh nor Portugal 
Can fir Andrew Barton paſs by. 


Hard news thou ſhow'ſt, then ſaid the lord, 
To welcome ſtrangers to the ſea ; 
But, as I ſaid, I'll bring him aboard, 
Or into Scotland he ſhall carry me. 
The merchant ſaid, If you will do ſo, 
Take counſel then I pray withall, 
Let no man to his top-caſtle go, 
Nor ſtrive to let his beams down fall. 


Lend me ſeven pieces of ordnance then, 
On each ſide of my ſhip, quoth he, | 
And to-morrow, my lord, 'twixt fix and ſeven 
Again I will your honour ſee; 
A glaſs Þ'1l ſet, that may be ſeen, 
Whether you ſail by day or night, 
And to-morrow, be ſure, before ſeven, 
| You ſhall ſee fir Andrew Barton, knight, 


The merchant ſet my lord a glaſs, 
So well apparent in his ſight, 
That on the morrow, as his promiſe was, 
He ſaw fir Andrew Barton, knight. 
The lord then ſwore a mighty oath, 
Now by the heavens that be of might, 
By faith, believe me, and by troth, 
I think he is a worthy knight. 
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Fetch me my Lion out of hand, 
Saith the lord, with roſe and ſtreamer high, 
Set up withall a wil wand, 
That merchant like I may paſs by. 
Thus bravely did lord Howard paſs, 
And did on anchor riſe fo high ; 
No top-ſail at all he caſt, 
But as a foe he did him defy, 


Sir Andrew Barton ſeeing him 
Thus ſcornfully to pafs by, 
As though he cared not a pin 
For him and all his company; 
Then call'd he for his men amain, 
Fetch back yon pedler now, quoth he, 
And, ere this way he come again, 
['!] teach him well his courteſy, 


A piece of ordnance ſoon was ſhot, 

By this proud pirate fiercely then, 

Into lord Howards middle deck, 

Which cruel ſhot kill'd fourteen men, 

He calb'd then Peter Simon, he, = 
Look * now? thy word do ſand in ſtead, 
For thou ſhalt be hanged on main maſt, 

If thou mils twely e-ſcore one penny breadth, 


Then Peter Simon gave a ſhot, 
Which did fir Andrew mickle ſcare, 
In at his deck it came fo hot, 

Kill'd fifteen of his men of war: 


Alas, 
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Alas, then ſaid the pirate ſtout, 
I am in danger now I ſee ; 
This is ſome lord, I greatly doubt, 
That is ſet on to conquer me. 


Then Henry Hunt, with rigour hot, 
Came bravely on the other ſide, 
Who likewiſe ſhot in at his deck, 
And kill'd fifty of his men beſide: 
T hen, Out alas, fir Andrew cned, 
What may a man now think cr ſay ? 
Von merchant thief that pierceth me, 
He wes my priſoner yelterday. 
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Then did he on Gordon call, 

Unto the top-caltle for to go, 

And bid his beams he ſhould let fall, | 
For he greatly fear'd an overthrow. 1 

The lord cajl'd Horſely then in haſte, 
Look that thy word now ſtand in ſtead, 

For thou ſhall be hanged on maiz-matll, 
If thou miſs twelve-ſcore a ſhilling breadth. 


Then up the maſt- tree ſerved he, 
This ſtout and mighty Gordton ; 
But Horſely he, moſt happily, 
Shot him under his collar-bone. 
Then call'd he on his nephew then, 
Said, Siſters ſons I have no mo; 
Three hundred pound I will give to thee, 
I thou wilt to the top-caltle go. 
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Then ſtoutly he began to climb, 
From off the maſt ſcorn'd to depart ; 
But Horſely ſoon prevented him, 
And deadly pierc'd him to the heart. 
His men being lain, then up amain 
Did this proud pirate climb with ſpeed, 
For armour of proof he had put on, 
And did not dint of arrows dread. 


Come hither Horſely, ſaid the lord, 
See thou thine arrows aim aright : 
Great means to thee I will afford, 
And if thou ſpeed ll make thee knight, 
Sir Andrew did climb up the tree, 
With right good will, and all his main, 
Then upon the breaſt hit Horſely he, 
Till the arrow did return again. 


Then Horſely ſpied a private place, 


With a perfect eye in a ſecret part; 
Ilis arrow ſwiftly flew apace, 
And ſmote fir Andrew to the heart. 
« Fight on, fight on, my merry men all, 
A little I am hurt, yet not ſlain, | 


I'll but lie down and bleed a while, 


And come and fight with you again,” 


And do not, ſaid he, fear Engliſh rogues, 


And of our foes ſtand not in awe, 


But ſtand faſt by Saint Andrews croſs, 


Untill you hear my whiſtle blow.— 
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They never heard his whiſtle blow, 
Which made them all full ſore afraid, 


Then Horſely ſaid, My lord, aboard, 


For now fir Andrew Barton's dead, 


Thus boarded they this gallant ſhip, 
With right good will, and all their main, 


Eighteen ſcore Scots alive in it, 
Beſides as many more were lain. 
The lord went where fir Andrew lay, 
And quickly then cut off his head : 
& T ſhould forſake England many a day, 
If thou wert alive as thou art dead.” 


Thus from the wars lord Howard came, 
With mickle joy and triumphing, 
The pirates head he brought along, 
For to preſent unto the king : 


Wo briefly then to him did ſay, 


Before he knew well what was done, 
Where 1s the knight and pirate gay ? 
That I myſelf may give the doom. 


You may thank God, then ſaid the lord, 


And four men in the ſhip, quoth he, 
That we are ſafely come aſhore, 

Sith you never had ſuch an enemy; 
That 1s, Henry Hunt, and Peter Simon, 
William Horſely, and Peters ſon ; 

Therefor reward them for their pains, 


For they did ſervice in their turn. 
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To the merchant then the king did ſay, 
In lieu of what he hath from thee ta'en, 
[I'll give to thee a noble a day, 5 
Sir Andrews whiſtle, and his chain: 
To Peter Simon a crown a day; 
And half a crown to Peters fon; 
And that was for a ſhot ſo gay, 
Which bravely brought far Andrew down. 


Horſefy I will make thee a knight, 
And in Yorkſhire thou ſhalt dwell ; 
Lord Howard ſhall earl Bury hight, 
For this title he deſerveth well. 
Seven ſhillings to our Engliſh men, 
Who in this fight did ſtoutly ſtand; 
And twelve pence a day to the Scots till they 
Come to my brother kings high land. 


BALLAD XXII 
JOHNY ARMEFRONGS LAST GOOD-NIGHT. 


S there never a man in all Scotland, 


the higheſt eſtate to the loweſt degree. 
That gan ſhow himſelf now before the king, 
ce land 1s ſo full of treachery? 


Tes, there is à man in Weſtmoreland, 
And Johny Armſtrong they do him call, 
Fe has no lands nor rents coming in, 
Yet he Keeps eight ſcore men within his hall. 


Be 
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He has horſes and harnefsfor them all, ; 
And goodly ſteeds that be milk-white, 


Wich their goodly belts about their necks, 


With hats and feathers all alike. 


The king he writes a loving letter, 


And with his own hand ſp tenderly, _ 
And hath ſent it unto Johny Armſtrong, 
To come and ſpeak with him ſpeedily. 


When John he look*d this letter upon, 
Good lord, he look'd as blithe as a bird ih a tree: 


* was never before a king in my life, 


My father, my grandfather, nor none of us three, 


But ſecing we muſt go before the king, 
Lord we will go moſt gallantly ; 


Ye ſhall every one have a velvet coat, 


Laid down with golden laces three 5 


And every one ſhall have a ſcarlet cloak, 


Laid down with filver laces five; 


With your golden belts about your necks, 


With hats and feathers all alike.“ 


But when John he went from Giltnock hall, 


The wind it blew hard, and full faſt it did rain: 
*© Now fare thee well, thou Giltnock-hall, 
I fear I ſhall never ſee thee again. 
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Now Johny is to Edinburgh gone, 
With his eight ſcore men ſo gallantly, 

And every one of them on a milk-white ſteed, 
With their bucklers and ſwords hanging to their knee, 


But when John came the king before, 
With his eight ſcore men ſo gallant to ſee, 
The king he mov'd his bonnet to him, 
He thought he had been a king as well as he. 


O pardon, pardon, my ſovereign liege, 
Pardon for my eight ſcore men and me; 


For my name it is Johny Armſtrong, 


And a ſubject of yours, my liege, ſaid he. i 


« Away with thee, thou falſe traitor, 
No pardon will I grant to thee, 

But, to-morrow morning by eight of the clock, 
I will hang up thy eight ſcore men and thee.” 


Then Johny look'd over his left ſhoulder, 
And to his merry men thus ſaid he, 
i have aſk'd grace of a graceleſs face, | 
No pardon there is for you or me. 


Then John pull'd out his nut brown ſword, 
And it was made of metal ſo free, 


| Had not the king mov'd his foot as he did, 


John had taken his head from his fair body, 


« Come, 
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„Come, follow me, my merry men all, 


We will ſcorn one foot for to fly, 


It ſhall ne'er be ſaid we were hung like dogs, 


We will fight it out moſt manfully.” 


Then they fought on like champions bold, 
For their hearts were ſturdy, ſtout and free, 
Till they had kill'd all the kings good guard, 
There was none left alive but two or three. 


But then roſe up all Edinburgh, 


They roſe up by thouſands three, 
A cowardly Scot came John behind, 
And run him through the fair body. 


Said John, Fight on my merry men all, 
I am a little wounded, but am not ſlain, - 


I will lay me down for to bleed a while, 


Then Tl rife and fight with you again. 


Then they fought on like madmen all, 
Till many a man lay dead upon the plain, 


For they were reſolved, before they would yield, 


That every man would there be ſlain. 


So there they fought courageously, 


Till moſt of them lay dead there and lain 33 


But little Muſgrave that was his foot-page, 
With his bonny Griſſel got away unta'en. 
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But when he came to Giltnoek-hall, 
The lady ſpied him preſently: | 
«© What news, what news, thou little foot- -page, 
What news from thy maſter, and his company?“ 


My news is bad, a he ſaid, 
Which I do bring as you may ſee; 

My maſter Johny Armſtrong 1s ſlain, | 
And all his gallant company, - _ 5 


40 vet thou art welcome home, my bonny Griſsel, 
| | Full oft thou haſt been fed with corn and hay, 
| But now thou ſhalt be fed with bread and. wine; 


And thy ſides ſhall be ſpurr'd no more, I ſay.” 


| O then beſpake his little ſon, 
As he fat on his nurſes knee, 
| Tf ever I live to be a man, 


My fathers death. reveng'd ſhall be. 


BAL L AD XXIV. 
THE HUNTING IN CHEVY-C H ASE. 


O D proſper long o our noble king, 
Our lives and ſafeties all; 
A woeful hunting once there did 
In Chevy-chaſe befall: 


To 
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To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Percy took his way; 
The child may rue that is unborn 
The hunting of that day. 


The ſtout earl of Northumberland 
A vow to God did make, 

His pleaſure in the Scottiſh woods 
Three ſummers days to take; 


The chiefeſt harts in Chery- chaſe | 
To kill and bear away : | 
Theſe tidings to earl Douglas came, 

In Scotland where he lay; 


Who ſent earl Percy preſent word 

He would prevent his ſport : 
The Engliſh earl, not fearing this, 
Did to the woods reſort, 


With fifteen hundred bowmen bold; 
All choſen men of might, 

Who knew full well, in time of need, 
To aim their ſhafts aright. 


The gallant greyhounds ſwiftly ran, 
To chaſe the fallow deer: 
On Monday they began to hunt, 


When ar- did appear: 
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And, long before high noon, they had 
A hundred fat bucks lain ; 

Then, having din'd, the drovers went 
To rouſe them up again. 


The bowmen muſter'd on the hills, 


Well able to endure ; 


Their backſides all, with ſpecial care, 


That day were guarded ſure. 


The hounds ran ſwiftly hack the woods, 
The nimble deer to take, 

And with their cries the hills and dales 
An echo ſhrill did make. 


Lord Percy to the quarry went, 
To view the ſlaughter'd deer; 
Quoth he, Earl Douglas promiſed 
This day to meet me here : 


If that I thought he would not come 


No longer would I tay. 
With that a brave young gentleman 
Thus to the earl did lay: DE 


Lo! yonder doth earl Douglas come, 
His men in armour bright; 

Full twenty hundred Scotiſh ſpears 
All marching in our ſight; 


All 


All 
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All men of pleaſant Tividale, 
Faſt by the river Tweed. 

Then ceaſe your ſport, earl Perey ſaid, 
And take your bows with ſpeed: 


And now with me, my countrymen, 
Your courage forth advance; 
For never was there champion yet, 

In Scotland or in France, 


That ever did on horſeback come, 
But if my hap it were, 


4a. ' 
« durſt encounter, man for man, 


With him to break a f. Pear. 


Earl Douglas, on a mill-white ſteed, 
Moſt like a baron bold, 


Rode foremoſt of the company, 
Whoſe armour ſhone like gold: 


Show me, aid he, whoſe men you be, 
That hunt ſo boldly here; 


That, without my conſent, do chaſe, 


And all my fallow- deer! 


The man chat firſt did anſwer make, 
Was noble Percy, hez; 

Who ſaid, We liſt not to declare, 
Nor ſhow whoſe men we be: 
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Yet we will ſpend our dearefl blood, 
Thy chiefeſt harts to flay. 

Then Douglas ſwore a folemn oath, 
And thus in rage did ſay: 


Ere thus I will out-braved be, 
One of us two ſhall die: 

I know thee well, an earl thou art, 
Lord Percy, ſo am I, 


But truſt me, Perey, pity it were, 

And great offence, to kill 

Any of theſe our harmleſs men, 
For they have done no ill: 


Let thou and I the battle try, 
And ſet our men aſide, 
Accurs'd be he, lord Percy ſaid, 
By whom this is denied. 


Then ſtepp'd a gallant ſquire forth, 

Witherington was his name, 

Who ſaid, I would not have it told 
To Henry our king, for ſhame, 


That e'er my captain fought on foot, 
And ] ſtood looking on: | 
Tou be two earls, ſaid Witherington, 

And Ja ſquire alone: 
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ll do the beſt that do I may, 
While I have ſtrength to ſtand; 

While I have pow'r to wield my ſword, 
PII fight with heart and hand. 


Our Engliſh archers bent their bows, 
Their hearts were good and true; 

At the firſt flight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots they ſlew. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn, 
Earl Douglas had the bent; 

A captain mov'd with mickle pride, 

Ihe ſpears to ſhavers ſent, 


They clos'd full. faſt on every fide, - 

No flackneſs there was found; 

And many a gallant gentleman 
Lay gaſping on the ground. 


O Chriſt ! it was a grief to ſee, 
And likewiſe for to hear 
The cries of men lying in their gore, 
And ſcatter'd here and there. 


At laſt theſe two ſtout earls did meet, 
Like captains of great might; 
Like lions mov'd, they laid on load, 

And made a cruel fight _ 
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With ſwords of temper'd ſteel; 
Until the\blood like drops of rain, 
They trickling down did feel. 


Yield thee, lord Percy, Douglas ſaid, 


In faith I will thee bring 
Where thou ſhalt high advanced be 
By James our Scotiſh king : 


Thy ranſom I will freely give, 
And thus report of thee, 


Thou art the moſt courageous knight, 
That ever did ſee. 


No, Douglas, quoth earl Percy then, 


Thy proffer I do ſcorn; 
I will not yield to any Scot 
That ever yet was born, 


With that thats came an arrow keen, . 


Out of an Engliſh bow. 


Which ſtruck earl Douglas to the heart, Fo. 


A deep and deadly blow : 


Who nev er ſ poke more words than theſe, ; 


Fight on my merry men all; 
For why, my life.1s at an end, 
Lord Percy fees my fall. 
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Then leaving life, earl Percy took 
'The dead man by the hand, 


And ſaid, Earl Douglas, for thy! life 


Would I had loſt my land. 


O Chriſt ! my very heart doth bleed, 
With ſorrow for thy ſake; _ 

For ſure, a more renowned knight 
Mischance did never take. 


A knight amongſt the Scots there was, 
Which ſaw earl Douglas die, 


Who ſtraight in wrath did yow revenge 
Upon the earl Percy : 


Sir Hugh Montgomery was he call'd,; 
Who, with a ſpear moſt bright, | 


Well mounted on a gallant ſteed, 


Ran fiercely through the fight ; ; f 


And paſs'd the Engliſh archers all, 


Without all dread or fear; 


And through earl Percys body then 


He thruſt his hateful ſpear : 


W ich ſ. 2 a vehement force and Gn 


He did his body gore, 


The ſpear went through the other fide 
A largecloth-yard, and more, 
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So thus did both theſe nobles die, 
Whoſe courage none could ſtain : | 


An Engliſh archer then perceiv'd 
The noble earl was flain : 


He had a bow bent in his hand, 
Made of a truſty tree ; 

An arrow of acloth-yard long 
Up to the head drew he: 
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Againſt ſir Hugh Montgomery 
| So right the ſhaft he ſet, 
4 The grey-gooſe-wing that was thereon , 
3 In his heart-blood was wet. 


This fohe did laſt from break of day . 

; Till ſetting of the ſun ; 

3 For when they rung the evening- bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 


With the earl Percy there was flain 
Sir John of Ogerton, 
Sir Robert Ratcliffe, and fir John, 
Sir James that bold bardn : 


And, with ſir QQorge, and good fir James, 
Both knights of good account, 
Good fir Ralph Raby there was ſlain, 
Whoſe prowefs did ſurmount. 


| | 
| 
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For Witherington needs mult I wail, 
As one in doleful dumps; 

For when his legs were ſmitten off, 
He fought upon his ſtumps, 


And with earl Douglas there was ſlain 
Sir Hugh Montgomery ; 

Sir Charles Currel, that from the field 
One foot would never fly ; 


Sir Charles Murrel of Ratcliffe too, 
His ſiſters ſon was he; 93 
Sir David Lamb, ſo well eſteem' d, 
Vet ſaved could not be. 


And the lord Maxwell, in like wiſe, 
Did with earl Douglas die: 
Of twenty hundred Scotiſh ſpears, 


Scarce 1 five did 925 


Of fifteen hundred Rackithmen, 
Went home but fifty taree: | 

The reſt were lain in Chevy-chaſe, 
Under the green wood tree. 


Next day did many widows come, 
Their huſbands to bewail; 


TROP waſh'd their wounds in briniſh tears, 
But all would not prevail 
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Their bodies, bath'd in purple blood, 
They bore with them away ; 
They kiſs'd them dead a thouſand times, 

When they were clad in clay. 


This news was brought to Edinburgh, 
Where Scotlands king did reign, 

That brave earl Douglas ſuddenly 
Was with an arrow lain. 


O heavy news, king James did ſay, 
Scotland can witneſs be, 

I have not any captain more 
Of ſuch account as he. 


Like tidings to king Henry came, 
Within as ſhort a ſpace, 
That Percy of Northumberland 
Was ſlain in Chevy-chaſe. 


Now God be with him, ſaid our king, 
Sith "twill no better be; 
I cruſt ] have within my realm, 
Five hundred as good as he. 


ret ſhall not hs wor Scotland ſay,” | 
But! will vengeance take | 
And be revenge on them all, 

For brave lord Percys ſake. 
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This vow full well the king perform'd, 
After, on Humbledown ; | 
In one day, fifty knights were ſlain, 
With lords of great renown ; | 


And of the reſt, of ſmall account, 
Did many hundreds die. 

Thus ended the hunting of Chevy-chaſe, 
Made by the earl Percy, 


God fave the king, and bleſs the land 
In plenty, joy, and peace; 
And grant, henceforth, that foul debate 

*Twixt noblemen may ceaſe. 
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IN PART Met: 


BY HARRY CAREY, 
FNUPID no more ſhall give me grief, 
Or anxious cares oppreſs my ſoul ; 
While gen'rous Bacchus brings relief, 
And drowns 'em in a flowing bowl. 
Celia, thy ſcorn I now deſpiſe, 
Thy boaſted empire I disown ; 
This takes the brightneſs from thy eyes, 
And makes it ſparkle in my own, 


"2 


- ® Who intitles it © A Dithyrambick for two voices,” 
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7 O W ftands the glaſs around? 
For ſhame, ye take no care, my boys! | : 

How ſtands the glaſs around? | 
Let mirth and wine abound ! 
The trumpets ſound : 

The colours flying are, my boys, 
To fight, kill, or wound : 
May we ſtill be found 

Content with our hard fare, uy 192 
On the cold ground. 


Why, ſoldiers, why 
Should we be melancholy, boys ! ! 
| Why, ſoldiers, why ? 
| Whoſe buſineſs tis to die? 
| What! ſighing? fie! 
| Damn fear, drink on, be jolly, boys! 
*Tis he, you, and I. 
Cold, hot, wet, or dry, 
HY OO Ae HOG, 2 
And ſcorn to fly. 


*Tis but in vain, 
(I mean not to upbraid you, boys) 
is but in vain | 
For ſoldiers to complain : 
Should next campaign 
Send us to Him that made you, boys, 
We're free from pain ; 3 
But ſhould we remain, 
A bottle and kind landlady 
Cures all again. 3 
5 THE 
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THE SCHOOL OF ANACREON. 
ReciTaTive. 


H E feſtive board was met, the ſocial band, 
Round fam'd Anacreon took their filent ſtand : 
My friends (began the ſage) be this the rule, 
No brow auſtere muſt dare approach my ſchool ; 
Where Love and Bacchus jointly reign within, 
Old Care, begone ! here ſadneſs 1s a fin. 
l Ro 
Tell 1 me not the j joys that wait 
On him that's learn'd, on him chat“ $ great, 
Wealth and wiſdom I deſpiſe ; 
Cares ſurround the rich and wiſe, 
The queen that gives ſoft wiſhes birth, 
And Bacchus god of wine and mirth, 
Me their friend and fav'rite own, 
I was born for them alone. 
Buſ'neſs, title, pomp and ſtate, 
Give them to the fools I hate ; 
But let love, let life be mine; 
Bring me women, bring me wine. 
Speed the dancing hours away, 
Mind not what the grave ones fay ; ; 
_ Gayly let the minutes fly, 
In love and freedom, wit and joy: 
So ſhall love, ſhall life be mine; 
Bring me women, bring me wine. 


BY 
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BY PAUL WHITEHEAD ESQ, 


HEN Bacchus, Jolly god, invites 
To revel in his ev? ning rites, 
In vain his altars I ſurround, 


Though with Burgundian incenſe crown d. 


No charm has wine without the laſs; 
Tis love gives reliſh to the glaſs, 


Whilſt all around. with jocund glee, 
In brimmers toaſt their fav'rite ſhe ; 
Though ev'ry nymph my lips proclaim, 
My heart ſtill whiſpers Chloes name; 
And thus, with me, by am'rous ſtealth, 


Still ey? y ak is Chloes health. 


my MR. ISAAC BICKERSTAFF®, 


FENCE with cares, complaints, and frowning 

11 Welcome jollity and joy; 

Every grief in pleaſure drowning, | 
Mirth this happy night employ. 

Let's to friendſhip do our duty, 

Laugh and fing ſome good old rain ; 3 


Drink a health to Love and Beauty; 


May they long in triumph reign. 


la Love in a Vilhge. 
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N. B. The ſongs and ballads marked in theſe indexes evith ar afteriſm are 
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A COBLER there was, and he liv'd in a fall 


* A courting [ went to my love 
A maxim this, amongſt the wiſe 
Ah! blame me not, if no deſpair 
Ah, Chloris! could I now but fit 
* Ah! cruel maid, how haſt thou chang'd 
Ah, Damon, dear ſhepherd, adieu 
* Ah, falſe Amyntas! can that hour 
* Ah! gaze not on thoſe eyes! forbear 
* Ah! how ſweet it is to love 
Ah! ſtay; ah! turn; ah! whither would you fly 
Ah! why muſt words my flame reveal 
Alexis ſhunn'd his fello ſwains 
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* A! in the Downs the fleet was moor'd 
All my paſt life is mine no more 

* Almerias face, her ſhape, her air 

As Amoret with Phillis ſat 

As he lay in the plain, his arm under his head 
Aſk me not how calmly I 
Away! let nought to love diſpleaſing 

* Away with theſe ſelf-loving lads 


« E fill, o ye winds, and attentive, ye ſwains 
Behold, my fair, wheree'er we rove 

Belinda, ſee from yonder flow'rs 

'* Bleſs'd as th' immortal gods is he 

Boaſt not, miſtaken ſwain, thy ar: 

* By my ſighs you may diſcover 


* 
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AN love be controul'd by advice 
'S Ceaſe to blame my melancholy 
Child of ſummer, lovely Roſe 
Chhloris, 'twill be for eithers ret 
» Come all ve youths whoſe hearts e'er bled 

Come, Chloe, and give me ſweet kiſles 
* Come, dear Amanda, quit the town 
Come, dear Paſtora, come away! 

Come here, fond youth, whoe'er thou be 

Come let us now reſolve at laſt 

Come liſten to my mournful tale 

* Come live with me, and be my love 

„Come thou roſy dimpled boy 
Could you guess, for I Ill can repeat 


* 
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EAR Chloe, how blubber'd is that pretty face 
* Dear Chloe, while thus beyond meaſure 

* Dear Colin, prevent my warm bluſhes 

Dejected as true converts die 


Deſpairing beſide a clear ſtream 


Diſtracted with care 


AIN would you eaſe my troubled heart 
Fair Iris I love, and hourly I die 


» Fajreſt iſle, all ifles excelling 


Faireſt of thy ſex, and beſt 


Falſe though {he be to me and love 
* For me my fair a wreath has wove 


Freedom is a real treaſure 


From all uneaſy paſſions tree 
From place to place forlorn I go 


From ſweet bewitching tricks of love 


AEN ri Love. this hoar bef dend wa 
| Give me more love, or more diſdain 


Go lovely roſe. 


* Go, roſe, my Chloes boſom grace 
Go tell Amynta, gentle ſwain 
* Grim king of the ghoſts make haſte 


A IL to the myrtle ſhade 


Hard by the hall, our maſters houſe 
Hark! hark 'tis a vo ice from the tomb 


Haſte, my rein-deer, and let us nimbly 80⁰ 
Ile that loves a roſy cheek 
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Honeſt 
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Honeſt lover whatſoever 


* How bleſs'd has my time been, what joys have I known 245 


* How gentle was my Damons air 
How hardly I conceal'd my tears 


Cannot change, as others do 

I did but look and love a while 
I grant, athouſand oaths I ſwore 

* I lik'd but never lov'd before 

* I'll range around the ſhady bowers 
T love, I dote, I rave with pain 


 * T love thee, by heavens, I cannot ſay more 
| I'm not one of your fops, who, to pleaſe a coy laſs 


I never ſaw a face till now _ 
* 1 ſmile at Love, and all his arts 
'I told my nymph, I told her true 
If all that I love is her face 
Tf all the world and love were young 
If Cupid once the mind poſſeſs 
If in that breaſt, ſo good, ſo pure 
If Love and Reaſon ne'er agree 
If love be life, I long to die | 

| If 'tis joy to wound a lover 

If wine and muſic have the pow'r * 

In Chloris all ſoft charms agree 

In love ſhould there meet a fond pair 
*# In the merry month of May 

ln vain, dear Chloe, you ſuggeſt 

In vain, Philander, at my feet 
* In vain you tell your parting lover 
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It is not, Celia, in our pow'r 
It is not that I love you leſs 


ET not Love on me beſtow 
Let the ambitious ever find 
* Love's a dream of mighty treaſure 
| Love's a gentle gen'rous paſſion 
Love's no irregular deſire 


ARGARITA firſt poſſeſs'd 

* Miſtaken fair, lay Sherlock by 
* My banks they are furniſh'd with bees 
* My days have been ſo wond'rous free 
My dear miſtreſs has a heart 
My goddeſs Lydia, heav'nly fair 
My love was fickle, once, and changing 
My name is honeſt Harry 
My paſſion is as muſtard ſtrong 


* My time, o ye Mules, was happily ſpent 


* 


Not, Celia, that I juſter am 
Not the ſoft ſighs of vernal gales 


Had 1 3 by fate decreed : 


' * O Nancy, wilt thou go with me 
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K* OW, Celia, (ſince thou art ſo proud) 


0 more of my Harriot, of Polly, no more 


181 


219 


Ober moorlands and mountains, rude, barren, and bare 234 


* Of all the girls that are ſo ſmart 
* K A 
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Ot all the torments, all the cares 

Of Leinſter, fam'd for maidens fair 

Oft on the troubled oceans face 

Oh! forbear to bid me flight her 

Oh! how vain is every bleſſing 

* Old Chaucer once to this re-echoing grove 
On Belvideras boſom lying 

On the brow of a hill a young ſhepherdeſs dwelt 
Once more l'll tune the vocal ſhell 

Once more Loves mighty charms are broke 
* One night when all the village ſlept 

* Over the mountains 


P HILLIS, men ſay that all my vows 


* C AW you the nymph whom I adore? 


Say, lovely dream, where could'ſt thou find 


+ Say, mighty Love, and teach my ſong 
* Say, Myra, why is gentle love 
* Send back my long-firay'd eyes to me 
Shall I, like an hermit, dwell 

Shall I, waſting in deſpair 
* She, whom above myſelf I prize 
Should ſome perverſe malignant ſtar 

* Siph no more ladies, figh no more 
Sighing and languiſhing I lay 

Stella and Flavia, ev'ry hour 

Stella, darling of the Muſes 
* Sweet are the banks when ſpring perfumes 
» Sweet are the charms of her I love 


„„ 
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Tell me, Damon, doſt thou linguiſh 94 
Tell me no more how fair ſhe is 22 A 
Tell me not I my time misſpend 184 | 
* That Jenny's my friend, my delight, and my pride 243 * 
That which her ſlender waiſt confin'd 171 
* The bird that hears her neſtlings cry 191 
Ihe charms which blooming beauty ſhows 204 
The flame of love aſſwages , 
The gentle ſwan, with graceful pride 200 
The heavy hours are almoſt paſt 5 37 
* The merchant to ſecure his treaſure 133 
* The nymph that undoes me is fair and unkind _ 22 
The ſhape alone let others prize NT 207 
Ihe filver moons enamour'd beam „„ 
* The ſilver rain, the pearly dex 29 
* The ſun was ſunk beneath the hill 46 
»The weſtern ſky was purpled o'er | 196 
Think not, my love, when ſecret grief 257 
Thou riſing ſun, whoſe gladſome ray | 216 
* Though cruel you ſeem to my pain | 39 
Though, Flavia, to my warm dehre 110 
Though winter its deſolate train 238 
* Thus Kitty, beautiful and young 204 
Tis not your ſaying that you love 30 
l'is now, fince I ſat down before 131 
* Toall you ladies now at land 34 
To be gazing on thoſe charms 191 
* To melancholy thoughts a prey :.$3, 39. 
* To the brook and the willow that heard him complain 52 
* Tom loves Mary paſſing well 144 
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Too plain, dear youth, theſe tell- tale eyes 
* 'Twas when the ſeas were roaring 


AIN are the REN of white and red 
* Vain is ev'ry fond endeavour 


{ 


wy W AFT me, ſome ſoft and cooling breeze 


* We all to conquering beauty bow 


Well met, pretty nymph, ſays a jolly young ſwain 
What fury does diſturb my reſt 


What ſtate of life can be ſo bleſt 
When charming Teraminta ſings 
When Damon languiſh'd at my feet 
* When Delia on the plain appears 
When fair Serrena firſt I knew 
When firſt I fair Celinda knew 
When firſt I ſaw thee graceful move 


When firſt upon your tender cheek. 


When gentle Celia firſt I knew 

When here, Lucinda, firſt we came 

* When innocence and beauty meet 

When lovely woman ſtoops to folly | 

When Phillis watch'd her harmleſs ſheep 
When the trees are all bare, not a leaf to be ſcen 
When youth, my Celia, 's in the prime 

Where the light cannot pierce, in a grove of tall trees 
While from my looks, fair nymph, you gueſs 
Whilſt I am ſcorch'd with hot defire 

Whilſt on thoſe lovely looks I gaze 

White as her hand, fair Julia threw 


C 


* Why, cruel creature, why ſo bent 

* Why, Delia, ever when I gaze 

* Why d'ye with Tuch diſdain refuſe 
Why ſo pale and wan, fond lover 
Why we love, and why we hate 

Why will Florella, when I gaze 
Why will you my paſſion reprove 
With women [ have paſs'd my days 
Wrong not, ſweet miſtreſs of my heart 


E belles, and ye flirts, and ye pert little things 
* Ye fair married dames, who ſo often deplore 
ve fair poſleſs'd of every charm 

* Ye happy ſwains, whoſe hearts are free 

Ve little Loves, that round her wait 

Ve ſhepherds, give ear to my lay 

* Ye ſhepherds ſo chearful and gay 

* Ye virgin pow'rs, defend my heart 

Yes, Daphne, in your face I find 

Yes, faireſt proof of beautvs pow'r 

Ves I'm in love, I feel it now 

You may ceaſe to complain 

15 You ſay, at your feet I have wept | in deſpair 
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9 8 ; | Page 
BO OE, a friend, a ſong, a glaſs 6 
Adieu, ye jovial youths, who join | 77 

As ſwift as time put round the glaſs 17 
ACCHUS muſt now his power reſign 43 

| Better our heads than hearts ſhould ake 2 
Bid me, when forty winters more 9 
Buſy, curious, thirſty Fly | 17 
© By the gayly circling glaſs 39 
NOMP, come, my hearts of gold | 54 
Come fill me a glaſs, fill it high 33 

Come now, all ye ſocial powers 11 
C Cupid no more mall give me grief | 339 


« EAR Tom, this brown jug, that now foams with 73 
D Diogenes ſurly and proud 2 ogg 


* EVERY 


— 


** 


J 


5 * RY man take his glaſs in his hand 21 

. Fir- me a bowl, a mighty bow! 40 
AY Bacchus, liking Eſtcourts wine add: 
* Give me but a friend and a glaſs, boys 9 

* God proſper long from being broke 8 50 


AD Neptune, when firſt he took charge of the ſea 23 


* Hence with cares, complaints and frowning 342 


0 How ſtands the Suat around 


340 
ME "Als the king and prince of drinkers 44 
* I cannot eate but lytle meate 71 
* If gold could lengthen life, I ſwear 13 
I have been in love, and in debt and 1 in drink 74. 
* 0 mortals, fill your kante 16 
» E T ſoldiers fight for pay and praiſe r 
„Let us drink and be merry 14 
» Let's be jovial, fill our glaſſes 20 
Liſten all, I pray . 28 
ORT ALS, learn your lives to meaſure 19 


. * My temples with cluſters of grapes I'll entwine 75 


OT drunken, nor ſober, but neighbour to both 5$ 


'O LD Chiron thus preach'd to his pupil Achilles 19 
* PHO! 


Now Phoebus ſinketh in the welt 38 


| 1 


IN D * * 


* Preach not to me your muſty rules 


N no more, ye learned aſſes 


AYS Plato, why mould man be vain 
* She tells me with claret ſhe cannot agree 
* Some ſay women are like the ſeas 


ug HE feſtive board was met, the ſocial band 


* 'The man that 1s drunk 1s void of all care 
The thirſty earth drinks up the rain 
The women all tell me I'm falſe to my laſs 
This bottle's the ſun of our table 


© © is PBR AID me not, capricious fair 


e contrive me ſuch a cup 


8 HAT Cato adviſes moſt certainly wiſe is 
When Bacchus, jolly god, invites 

* When [ drain the roſy bowl 

When the chill ſirocco blows 

Whilſt ſome in epic ſtrains delight 

Wine, wine in a morning 

„With an honeſt old friend, and a merry old ſong 

1 With women and wine I defy every care 


E good fellows all 


You know that our ancient philoſophers hold 
* Yoath's the ſeaſon made for joys 


* 2 Plato, Ariſtotle 


HO! pox o' this nonſenſe, I prithee give o'er 


* Ye true honeſt Britons who love your own land 


T1 NN Þ # K 


$1 
'Y (MISCELLANEOUS SONGS.) 
1 : Page 
A | A S near Porto-Bello lying | 1 176 
I * blow, thou winter wind | 117 
9 J. HASE rude Boreas, bluſt' ring railer! 127 
C * Come, come, my good ſhepherds, 94 
Come follow, follow me 157 
Come ſhepherds, we'll follow the hearſfe 149 
I ORTH from my dark and diſmal cell 146 
3 _ Friendſhip, peculiar gift of Heaven 115 
F * From Oberon in Fairy-land | 160 
From the court to the cottage convey me away 100 
8 EN T LY ftir and blow the fire | 136 
5 Go ſoul, the bodys gueſt | 117 
6 Y* Goddeſs of eaſe, leave Lethes brink - 400 - 
g "A P PY inſect. what can be 164 
e * Hark! hark! jolly ſportsmen, a while to my tale 168 
$Y* How happy a ſtate does the miller poſſeſs 108 


21ND 2-3: 


How happy is he born and taught 
How pleaſant a ſailors life paſſes 
How ſacred and how innocent 

How ſleep the brave, who ſink to reſt 


Envy not the mighty great 
E envy not the proud their wealth 
* If I live to grow old, as I find I go down 
In good king Charleses golden days 
In Tyburn-road a man there liv'd 


| * here, beneath this hallow'd ſhade 


| MI: 's a poor deluded bubble 


* My mind ro Me A kingdom 13 


2 1 O glory I covet, no riches I want 


Nor on beds of fading flowers 


Memory! thou fond deceiver 
O ſay, what is that thing call'd light 
Olt I've implor'd me gods 1n vain 


: P RIN CE S that rule and gh e ſway 


LEEP, ſleep poor youth, ſleep, ſleep in peace 
Some hoilt up Fortune to the ſkies 
* Sougs of ſhepherds, in ruſtical roundelays 


J* HE olorics of our birth and ſtate 
The honeſt heart whoſe thoughts are clear 


* 
87 "a 

1! 
93 *® 
i , 


FFF 


JF * The muſe and the hero together are fir'd 179 by 
The ſolitary bird of night 111 F 
The ſweet and bluſhing roſe 103 : 
he world, my dear Myra, 1s full of deccit 116 of 
1 9 The wretch condemn'd with life to part 135 | 
A Thou ſoft flowing Avon, by thy ſilver ſtream 153 
6 Through groves ſequeſter'd, dark, and ſtill 99 
1 * Thurſday in the morn, the ides of May 181 
7 To fair Fideles graſſy tomb "ITY 
© * To hug yourſelf in perfect eaſe SS 
755 „ | 115 6 
IJ To tinkling brooks, to twilight ſhades 93 
al * Two goſſips they merrily met 137 
1 1 NDER the greenwood tree 245: 
* TX7ELCOME, welcome brother debtor 105 
What frenzy muſt his ſoul poſſeſs 93 
What is th* exiſtence of mans life? . 102 
* What man in his wits had not rather be poor 88 
* When daffodils begin to peer — 3 
* When dayſies pied, and violets blue 144 
* When iſicles hang on the wall 144 
* When Orpheus went down to the regions below 137 
When this old cap was new 121 
* Who has e'er been at Paris muſt needs know the Greve 171 
Wich an old ſong made by an old ancient pate 140 
Would we attain the happieſt ſtate 84 
* gentlemen of England F 
915 INDEX. f 
109 7 
q 


N » ee. 


J USER 
b A N T IV; 


(ANCIENT BALLADS.) 


L L youths of fair England 
As it fell one holydày 
As it fell out upon a day 


> So and jaw the North did blow 


a 2 OD proſper long our noble king 


11 ENR V, our royal king, would ride a hunting 


T F Roſamond, that was ſo fair 

| @ II tell you a tory, a ſtory anon 
3 In the days of old 
1. there never a man in all Seel 


L RD 1a he was a bold foreſter 


Pag: 
"ITY 
215 | 
188 | 


286 | 
326 
272 


228 
282 


237 


| 322 


I ND E x 
M AR K well my heavy doleful cale 


'N O W ponder well, you parents dear 


* Ol ftories tell Lov Hercules 


F O F a worthy London prentice 


As ever knight for ladys ſake 
a When Arthur firſt in court began 
I When as king Henry rul'd this land 
When Flora with her fragrant flowers 


5 | * When Troy town, for ten years wars, 
Win you hear a Spaniſh lady 

0 O U beautcous ladies, great and ſmall 

1 Youdainty dames, ſo finely fram'd 

8 

52 

37 

22 

1 

K 


Vos. II. 9 
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8 8 HERE was a youth, and a well belov'd youth 234 


NAMES 


* X  -M 


M0 F 


E 


AV TH 0A 8, 


IN BOTH VOLUMES; 
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NAMES or AUTHORS. 


SnenxnsToONE, William, ESQ. I. 56, 81, 180, 196. 


SHERIDAN, Richard BRINSSLEx, ESQ. J. 288. 
SHIRLEY, JAMES 
SMART, MR. CURISTOPHER I. 105, 210. 


SOUTHERN, Ms. 

STEEL, Six R1icHaRD 
STEVExXS, Mr. GrorRce ALEXANDER 
SUCKLING, Sir JoHw 


THEOBALD, Mx. 
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I. 125, 159, 216, 223. 
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I. 92, 130, 131. 
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NAMES or AUTHORS. 


WopHuULL, MicHAEL, ESQ. . I. 28. 
3 WorLstLey, RoBerr, Es. I. 17, 103. 
3 Worron, Six HEXRx | II. 87. 
Worr, Ma. WILLIAM I. 185. II. 75, 76. 
Voxck, SIX WIL IIA © I. 134. 
14 CORREC- 

\ 


CORRECTIONS ax» ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


V OLU MER I. 


Pace 6. add ny MATHEW PRIOR ESQ. 


P. 11. Song XIV. add BY MA. SOUTHERN, with this rote, In The 
Dise ppointment, or Mother in faſhion, 
P. 27. Song XXXII. add By THE REV. MA. S EWA p. 
P. 29. Song X XXV. Ts ſong bas been aſcribed to dr. Jobnſor, but, 
it is believed, without foundation. 
P. 32. Song XL. I. 15. for ſoul r. pulſe. 
P. 40. Song XLVIII. add BY wILLIAaM WALSH ESQ. 
P. 46. Song LIII. Has appeared under IO name f mr. Cay ; and 
quzre if bis ? | | 
P. 49. Song LV. The lady the ſubject of this ballad, was the eldeſt 
daughter of the famous Dr. Richard Bentley, and a univerſity beauty at 
the time when the author was at college ; ſhe was married to Dr, Richard 
Cumberland, late biſhop of Kilmore, and died a few years ago. Haw- 
xixs (Hi. Muf. V. 98. Where ſee other muſic te it by dr. Cr: 7). 
P. 67. Song LXI. TE LU ATI LOVER. 
P. 76. Song LXVII. Thes ballad does not appear to bave been lntæun 
I. fore its commanicati:n to lord Oxford by mr. Prior, ubo telis his lordſhip 
be found it in a cottage in Lancaſhire, It may, therefor, nit impreobably, be 


the comp ſition of that excellent poet, of whoſe pen it is by ne means urwvortby, = 


P. 97. J. 4. for love +. ive. This line is certainly faulty, though all 
the copies agree in givhg 't as bere printed, Oo. tead of thou doſt, the 
 Auther probably wrote doſt not. 


P. 101. Song XIII. add BY MR. THEOBALD, 


P. 105. Song XIX. The air of bis cantata 1s. e an emitation 7. 


42 fem ſcribed to Chaucer, 

P. 114. Seng VIII. I ult. fer patience r, conſcience. 

P. 121. J. 3. foſter.] A very ed contraction Veen, much uſed ty 
Spenſer, and 5 ancient quriters, 


P. 121. 


40 


CORRECTIONS axy ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


P. 121. Song XVI. / Bulteel apprars to hawe been ſecretary to the 
earl of Clarendon, and to bave died in 1669, See Bio, Drama. i. 51. 

P. 132. l. 20. for been r. bin. Many of the old poets, in imitation of 
Spenſer, ad:pred a ſtrange ard licentious metſhd of altering lh the ortho- 
graphy ard prenunciation of words to ſuit their wverſification. Scme of theſe 

faults are incorrigible, and this ſcems to be one, See a!ſn arrant in Dawiſons 
 Sowp, ii. 17. and than ard empereſs in C.av/eys Chronicle, i. 140. 

P. 144. Song XXXVI. Is an imilatien of ile Sixth T.'ylium of NM... 
chats. See Fawwkeses Translativr, H. 284. 

P. 146. Humphrey Gubbin is a cen character in Stee's Tender 
Huſband, in which this ſong may bawe been originally ſang, One of the 
thoughts, howwever, is from the Old Batchelor of Congreve, 

P. 151. 1. 4. add an O. 

P. 157. Song I, Mr. Nichols, in bis collection of poems, gives ebis 
« From the French of Madame de la Suze,” &y Sir Car Scroope. 

P. 183, (correct the firft figure) Song XI. add THE PERFECTION, 
with th1s note, Originally addreſſed To the [firſt] Ducheſs of Grafton. 

P. 184. 1. 1. (ef the ſong) for miſpend r. misſpend. _ 

P. 186. note. Inftcad of At the end of - - 7, 1n - Mr, Twiſses tour in 
Spain. The ſong itsſelf is at the end, 

P. 191. Honeſt Harry introduced this ſong wwith a ſlight alteration, as a 
dret, in bis little Interlude of Nancy or the Parting Lovers. Jr appears 
bequever ( from his poems) to have been <oritten long before. | 
P. 193. Song XXIV. The real objef of the f cets admiration was ſaid 
to be mrs, Woffington, the act reſs. 


P. 203. Song XXXII. The Auther, according to Byſſhe, ⁊uat 

[CuAaTLESs!] BURN ARY. 

P. 206, Song XXXIV. This is printed as mrs. Sardar in ber poems 
(Londen, 1734. 4to.), and appears in Dodſſeys collection under the name of 
I. Earle. At mrs. Barber, ſhe could not <write ſo well, aud mr, Earle 

' ſeems to he a fictitious ferſonage, It <vas reflored to mrs. Pilkington, on the | 

 aurhuri'y of mir. Deane Sævift. See Nicholses Supplement to Sevift, ii. 


247. Ln let needleſs te Jay that the ſong has been defi gow! to Pay a 
compliment to mers, Fobnjen, | 


. 8 55 I. 1. for pounds . pound. WL 
P. 2:6. Song XLII. Sir Richard is jaid to 3 quritten all the 
OED under the ſignature T; and, if se, Foul be auther of this 


ſon g 


3 
Ta 
K 
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CORRECTIONS a%d ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


ſug and ihe orber at P. 223. But the elegance of the former, at leaf, N 


ferms, / muſs be confeſſed, more 8 of the peculiarly happy 


manner of wy. Adin, 


p. 228. note. Marl:Ww ba id fer rival an ill. looking fellow, rem, in 
a fare 1 , jea-« 925 EY revenge, be at' empted to; "ab ; but the fellow, 
feixing bis band, fr ced bin ts frike his dagger into bis exon head, 

P. 237. Song VIII. Jr has bcen ſaid rbat this ſong Was written for 
the ence vel knoton lady Pane, 

P. 253. Song LXXII. This 3 little piece is inſerted in a Col- 
Eier of Miſccilanies Fable under the name of Arna Williams, a blind 
lady; containing ſome poims written by berſelf, and many mire by dr, 
Tihnjin, and by mrs. Thrale, Percy, Goldſmith, and others, whom 
the doctor, from motiwes of charity, invited to contribute to it. The gene- 
e one of theſe gent. emen is rather remar bible: be wery modeſtly ſuf- 


feed mrs. Wilizms to tate the credit of ſeveral things which be bed pub- 


Ejped a A x times before under bis cxvn name, 


P. 257. Think not, my love, Sc.] The tender Han of theſe 
$eaz: anger, which ar: amerg the Six Ballads cemprjed and pub- 


HD by my. Tiny, will ſu _ indicate the — pen of the . 


ef Ike School for Scandal. 
Ieid. Send back, &c.] A very * alteration and real improve- 


2 F The Meſſage by dr, Denne. 


Y 0.L U Mn n 


3 CEO Song V. Horeſt Toms title to this ſong is ratber queſtionable, Is 1 
| axe of 615 f be bas a ſong beginning, | 


When | viſit proud Celia juſt come from the laſs, 
uE ö is jo near the preſent as to make one thing certain while it leaves it 


A fal, i. e. either thas the preſent c:py was borrowed from Tom, or that 


Tam borrowed from it. 
F. 9. Sony X ere if not BY SIR JohN HILL? 


P. 12. Song XIV. add By AAA CAREY, which ail a fel. 1 


Are tos reader is defted to f refer in every place to the mare flately one ef MR, 


MENRY, 


CORRECTIONS ax» ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


nExnRY, Catss real advice 'quhoewver he wwas) is compriſed in the fol- 
læxoing diſticb, prefixed by boneſt Harry, in ©rs Mufical Century, @s 4 
motto to the ſang e 
Interpone tuis interdum gaudia curis, | EIT 

| Ut puſſis animo quemvis ſufferre laborem. Diftich. lib. 3 
Hieb ſage ard ſecial prerept is thus excellently translated by RR Job 
Hole, of indefatigable men.ory : 

Mirth with thy labour ſometimes put in ure, 

That better thou thy labour may'ft endure, 

P. 15. I. 7. for but r. but. 

P. 19. J. 4. add this note. Mr. Fawkeses translation contains the fol- 
lowing additional lines, neceſſarily omitted When it was converted into 
a ſong: | | 

When the foaming bowl I drain, 
Real bleſſings are my gain; 
Bleſſings which my own I call : 
Death is common to us all, 
Lid. Song XXI. I. 10. for Looſing r. Loſing. 
P. 22. Song XXV. THE wur r. It is printed in Toms male; but 
” that, indeed, is no concluſive proof of bis property in it. | 
P. 28. Song XXIX. This ſeng is inſerted in Beaumonts Poems, and 
bis name is bere prefixed to it on the authority of an old manuſcript 2 in 
the Harleian library. 

P. 28. J. 6. for deſertum g. diſertum, 

P. 31. I. 6, for tantnm r, tantum. 

p. 33. Song XXX. BY MR, PHILIPS, Mr. Nichols, from many 
circumflances, has little doubt but this convivial ſong was by the author 
of The Splendid Shilling. See his Select Collection of Poems, iv. 281. 

Hut it ſeems to have appeared at a too early period to be ſafely aſcribed to 
that coriter. Tt is more probably the production of that Philips u was 

ephcxo to M. un, and author of tbe Theatrum FETs: 42 ſevcral ; 
ical ei,. + NGNCES. | 

II. d. I. S. for merry ». merrily. 

P. 39. for XXVI. . XXxVvi. 


* . Song XXXVII. add From AN \CREON. 


P. 40. Song XXXVIII. 4. i'd BY MN F „„ OLDHAM; Ir is Fart of 
4 Lee. 


P. 42. 


CORRECTIONS axd ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


P. 42. Song XL, This rs not found in Jenſont works, and D'Urf.y, 
obe furniſhed the name, might poffibly mean Ben Fobnſon the player, bis 
oor. cotemperary, But, whoever was the author, the ſong was certainly 
turitten before the Reſtoration, 
P. 46. for XLII. r. XLIII. This ſong ſhould have been mentioned as 
@ parody of the twenty-ſecend ode of the ſecond book of Horace. 
P. 57. Song XLVIII. I. 1. Sirocco.] So the modern copies. All the 
old ones read Charokkoe. The Sirocco (Ital, Scirocco) is the ſouth caſt 
evird, and would pry be more preperly evritten and pronourced 


Shirocco, 
P, 53. I. 9. for laaghter r. laughter. 
bid. Song XLIX. Is to be found in Beaumonts poems, and may, on that 
autbority, be aſſigned to him as its author. It appears, beævever, from the 
 fellowwing extract, to have been once filiated upon 2 much bigber per ſonage. 
Ihe verieft ſtraws (like that of father Garnet) are ſhewn to the 


World as admirable reliques, if the leaſt ſtrokes of the image of a cele- 


brated author does but ſeem to be upon them. 'The preſs hath been in. 
jurious in this kind to the memory of Biſhop Andrews, to whom it 


oed a deep and ſolemn reverence. It hath ſent forth a pamphlet upon 


an idle ſubject, under the venerable name of that great man; who (like 
the graſs in hot countries, of which they are wont to ſay that it groweth 
hay) was born grave and ſober : and, ſtill farther to aggravate the injury, 
it hath given to that idle ſubject the idler title of Thz EX- AL E- TA- 
TION OF ALE. Lord Bacons works, 1730. Vol. I. (Account of the 
Edition, p. 180.) | | 
P. 63. J. 5. for beer e. peer. 
P. 67. 1. 9. fir whether r. whither. 
P. 68. /r LI. y. L. and cer rect the fo'laving numbers lt | 
Ibid. Some editions] 1. e. "To Jprrions e ones publi Wed by mr, Bell, 
beckſeller i in Le Strand. 
Ibid. I. 2. inviie] Ss the copies; que, indite? 
F. 76, I. 3. (of the ongy..F „ Each; 
P. 74. after l. 6. r. V. O. 
P. 88. Song VII. add BY THE REV. MR, SAMUEL WESLEY, 
b. 89. Song VIII. add BY THE REV. MR, THOMAS FITZGF- 
RAID, | 
| P. 94. 
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CORRECTIONS any ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


- 

P. 94. Song XIV. I. 3 and 4, guiltleſs] Sa rhe beſt copies. It is uſu- 
a:ly ſung guileleſs, even at Drury-lane theatre. The alteration was pro- 
bably made by the Compoſer, | 

R P. 95. Song XV. for CELEBRATED r. MATCHLESS, 
P. 100. Song XVIII. BY HARRY CAREY, who intitles it Mrs. 
, Stuarts Retirement, 

P. 101. Song XIX. add BY MR. OTWAY, Wi:h this note, In the 
tragedy of Alcibiades, 

P. 105. Song XXIV. BY MR, COFFEY. 

P. 108. Song XXVI. This ſong was written - not by MR, Dops- 
LEY, but - bly a MR. CHARLES HIGHMORE, at his 1 egueſt, 

P. 115. Song XXX. BY MRS, A. WILLIAMS? 

P. 117. Song XXXIII. This ſong is here printed from the ſecond 4 
tion of Daviſons poems (1611, 12mo.), Dr, Percy api ears to have made 
uſe of a later, and, as it ſhould ſeem, more accurate edition, in 1624, and 
| ty bis copy (which, could bis fidelity be relied on, would have been entirely 
| follewwed) ſome palpable miſtales have been refified. The paſſages corrected 
IA ore left diſtinguiſbed by con mas. 

P. 130. Song XXXVII. This is altered p an older bat ad, Toritten 
ty Martin Parker, an early fein copy of which, in black letter, under the 
 1itle ofÞBaylors for my money.. . To the tune of the louiall Cobler, 
is in the Pepyſian library. 
Pi. 150. note. for Eales . Eccles. 
P. 157. Song LV. I. 3. for oe'r r. o'er, | 
P. 160, Song LVII. Dr, Percy has, among lis eld ballads, given this 
excellent ſong, wvith his uſual carrecine/s, from an ancient black letter 
copy in the Britiſh Muſcum.“ After it <vas printed off, as he acquaints 
| «5 in @ note, he ſary an ancient dlack letter copy containing ſome varia - 
tions, and intitled, © The merry pranks of Robin-Good fellow. To 
, | | che tune of Dulcina, &c,"" to this copy, ſays be, were prefixed two 
| wooden cuts of Ropix Goop-Fericow, which ſeem to repreſent the 
diciles in which this whimſical character was formerly exhibited on the 
| Uftage, To gratiiy the curious be has cauſed theſe figures to be very neatly 
 Jongraved, Ard his numerous readers ſeem to hawe given implicit credit to 
1 thing be has been fleaſed to tell them, For TRE 1& better informa- 
ies, beavever, it may not be morons to let chem into a few ſecrets, 


I, Th 


CORRECTIONS axy ADDITIONAL NOTES, 


r. The ancient black letter copy of this ballad in the Muſeum, whence 
the learned and ingenious editor expreſsly declares be printed it, has tte 
identical figures and title qobich be pretends to have after grardt diſcovered, 

2, Neither of the faid figures bas the ſlighteſt connection either with 
the wwhinfical character ferſonated in the ſong, or with ſlage repre- 
ſentation : both of them baving been originally deſigned for, and the iden- 
tical backs made uſe of in Bulwers Artificial Changeling (p. 460 & 472); 
the firſt being intended for one of the black ard qwhite gallants of Sealebay, 
adorned qvith the moon, flare, &c. the other for a hairy ſavage, 

P. 163. 1. 13. fet] i. e. fetch, 

Whom ſtraunge adventure did from Britaine EI. 


| Faerie Queene, III. i. 8. 
The leacher that had ſtalde - | 


Impacient of his flame 
And beaſtly heat, to ye T the wh 
| Himſelfe f in perſon came. 
Turberwviles Tragical Tales. 1587. mp. 8. | 
And I wyll go FE T hyther a copany 1 
That ye ſhall here the ſyng as ſwetly 
As they were © angelles' clere, 
O. Play of The iii, elements. 9 8 E. iii. 
That did the freers from us ET. 
Ballad of Luther, Se. Reliques, 11. 117. 
I is move generally uſed for fetched, 
P. 163. I. 22. heyday guiſe] i. e. Heydegaies, country dances. 
ir Puytont Poly- Olbion, Song 25. 
Dance many a merry round, and many a HYDEGY. 
P. 189, note. See 2 very elegant and particular account of this famous | 
ſes fight, in fir John Dalrympies Memcirs, Fi, I. p. 503. and nr. 
Aa Nen Hiftory, Vol. II. p. 11. 
P. 215. Ballad VII, Is bere printed frem a copy preſerved in Dryden 
Collection of Miſcellaneous Poems: The identical authority, ⁊uil bout 


doubt, which the learned and ingenious editor, or rather author, of thi _ 


Relicnes of Ancient Engliſh Poetry bas there followed; though, from 
the affected parade of the antiquary, ever ſtudious te conceal the real, i 
medern, ſcarces of information, it ts pretended to be given (with the afſiſ 
tance bis folio MS.) from an eld printed copy in the Britiſh Mauſcun 


Ir 
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CORRECTIONS an» ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


In the Pepys collection, ſays he, is an imitation of this old ſong, in a 
different meaſure, by a more modern pen, with many alterations, but 


evidently for the worſe. Would any perſon ſulſtet that the copies im the 


Muſeum ¶ for there are tvs } were no more than niuch later impreſſions of this 
very imitation? But it is even ſo. The criticiſm is notavi ti ſtanding ut. Aud 
bad the reverend gentleman aFually conſulted his autberity, it is ſcarcely 
probable he awou'd have referred to it, The ſeveral ad piecis preſerved in 
the above Miſce!lany apf ear to have been printed wwith fid-!iry, ar leuſt; 
and it may be remembered that fexv black leiter copies now extant are more 
ancient than mr, Drydens caon memory. | 

P. 233. I. 22. Shoreditch. ] In this particular, at laſt, either mrs. 
Sbore, or the writer who furniſhed ber eviib t information. is under a 


ſmall miflate, Shoreditch having exifted, by that we y Fare, for ſome bun- 


Areds of years before ſhe was Bern; being fart , or tar to, the greas 


common ſhore ( ſever) or drain of the city. 
P. 234. Ballad X. Isliagton] Islington! in Norfolk is probably the 


place here meant, PER e. 


P. 237. Ballad XI, The ſtory of this ballad ſeems to be taken 
from an incident in the domeſtic hiſtory of Charles the Bald, king 
of France, His daughter Judith was betrothed to Ethelwulvh, king 
of England; but before the marriage was contummated, Ethelwulph 
died, and. the returned to France; whence ſhe was carried off by 
Baldwyn, Foreſter of Flanders; Who after many crofſ's and difſi- 
culties, at length obtained the Kings conſent to their marriage, and was 


made Earl of Flanders. This happened about A. D. $63.---See Rapin, 
Henault, and the French Hiſtorians. Percy . 


P. 282. Ballad XVI. The reader muff nec:ſluri y excuſe the miſerably 
corrupt fiate in evhich the editor is cbliged to preſent ibis ba tad. I. bas 
d1ubtleſs origi -a/ly peſſeſſed ſimie merit, which, if an oller cory lan theſe. 
already conſulted ſhould bappen to cafi up, may bereafter be reſicved. In 
the mean time, it may be fett in the utmoſt. perſe&ion in the Reliques of 
ancient Engliſh Poetry, The criginal compoſinen fo judiciousy interavaven 
into this ard almoſt ec ct her «ld poem in the above e. 6 al collection evinces - 


fo much ingetuiq, niceneſs, genius, and critical taſte, at the reverend 


Author cer tainly meriis tbe "yr as 4 Poet, as much as be deſerves the fb 


as an editor. 


8 313. : 
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p. 313. Ballad XXII. The flory of this ballad is to be found in m:fl of 
tbe Engi'fb corontcie: under the year 1511. 

P. 322. Ballad XXIII. The of account of Armſtrong, bis conduf, 
capture, and execution,---fer, alas! inſiead of ending bis life ſo gailantly as 
be is made to do in the ſong, be <vas ignobly bange upon a gallen, it 
given ly Lindſay of Puſcottie, in bit Hiſtory of Scotland. (Edin. 1727 
folic). He is literoiſe noticed by Buchanan, 

P. £26, Ballad XXIV. This ballad appears to have been modernized 
about te time of Janes or Cbarles I. from an ancient piece upon the ſame 
ſu5jeF, preſerved by Hearne, (Guliel, Neubri. I. lxxxii.) and, therce, 
(no very faihſuily ar car, e#4ly) printed by Percy, beginning, 

The Perſe owt vif Nottuombarlande and a vowe to God mayd he, 
An admiradie Latin verſion, quritten at the command of dr. Compton, biſhop 
of London, Ly mr. Henry Bold, is inſerted among that gentiemars Latin 
Serge, end in Dr ydens Collection of Miſcellaneous Poems. 


P. 334: l. 15. And when they rurg the evening bell 
The battle ſcarce was done. 
Thai i is, ſays Percy, the Curfew bell, uſually rung at eight o "clock. But 
ibis ingenieus corjecture happens, unfortunately, to be an egregious miſtake. _ 
The evening bell 7s the bell for weſpers, or fix o'clock prayers, as the learned 
commentator might bade obſerved in tranſcribing or PR tbe original bale 
lad, wich expreſily tells us, that | 


when EVEN SONG BELL was rang the battell was nat half 4 


That it eas formerly locked. upon as an uncommon, and, perhaps, irreli- 

gious circuriſtance, for a Cbriian army to continue engaged after the ringing | 
ef this le!!, appears from a ſimilar paſſage in the ancient Spaniſh 1omance. 
of TIR ANT LO BLANCH (Barcelona, 1497. folio); where it is ſaid, 
E continuant toſte'ps la bataiila era ia quaſi hora de veſpres, Cc.“ 


(Capitol clvii.) © L'heure de Vepres approchoit, & le combat duroit — 
© encore,” (3 radve: Fran, 1. 293. ) 


